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INTRODUCTION. 


After the downfall of the imperial power of the 
Guptas in the latter part of the 5th century A. D., 
Northern India was split up into a number of indepen- 
dent states. The Maitrakas of Valabhi rose to importance 
and ruled eastern Saurastra until the middle of the 
8th century A. D. ‘ A branch of the C&lukya dynasty 
held sway over Gujarat for some time (A. D. 631-710).^ 
Yasodharman (532 A. D.), a military adventurer, estab- 
lished, for a short period, his authority in the eastern 
Rajputana. A branch of the Guptas asserted supremacy 
over Mfllava (C. 500 — 590 A. D.).^ In the latter part of 
the 6th 0. Mtllava was wrested from it by the Katac- 
curies.'* The Maukharies held sway over an e.vtensive 
territory from Kanauj to Bengal.^ In the early years of 
the 7th C. a military adventurer, named Sas{\uka, 
wielded the sceptre of Bengal, and made his mark in high 
political achievement.® In Thanesar Prabh^karavardhana 
acquired an independent status for his family. ’’ Harsa- 
vardhana, the younger son of Prabh&karavardhana, 
ascended the throne in 606 A. D. After the death of 
Grahavarman at the hand of Kataccuri Buddhar&ja 
(A. D. 602 — 609)^ of Malwa, the Maukhari sovereignty 

1 Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, pp. 78 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 107 fF. 

3 Fleet’s Gupta Inscription, p. 146. 

4 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 296. 

5 Fleet’s Gupta Inscription, pp. 219 ff. E. I, Vol. XIV, 
pp. 1 17, V. 13. 

6 BAngl 4 r Itih&s, by R. D. Banerji, Vol, I, pp. 99 ff. 

7 The Life of Harsa, by Dr. R. K. Mukherjee. 

8 Cf. author’s “.MAlava in the 6th and 7th C. A. D.”, to be 
published in J. B, O. R. S. 
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in Kanauj became virtually extinct. Harsavardhana 
transferred his capital to Kanauj, and tried to establish 
paramount sovereignty over Northern India. It has not 
yet been definitely established how far he was able to 
realise his ambition. When Hiuen Tsang visited India 
about 630 A. D. he found the country divided into a 
large number of independent states. Malwa was at that 
time under the rule of an unknown dynasty. The 
political supremacy of Harsa’s family came to an end 
with Harsa’s death in 616 A. D. After this the Guptas 
who were expelled from Malwa by the Kataccuries 
revived their authority in Magadha under Adityasena. 
They ruled there for about a century. " 

In the early part of the 8th century A. D., the 
Pratiharas are found occupying the throne of Mfllava. 
Long before this one branch of these Pratihfiras had 
established its authority in Jodhpur, in Eajputana. “ 

In the middle of the 8th century, Bengal witnessed 
the rise of a new and powerful dynasty in the Pfilas. ’ 
In the latter part of the same century and the beginning 
of the 9th, there was a long protracted war between 
the Pratihflras of Malwa and the Palas for supremacy 
over Kanauj, which was then ruled by Cakrfiyudha. 
The Pratiharas had to confront another formidable enemy 
in the Bfistrakfitas of the Deccan. In the early years 
of the 9th century they having been hard pressed by 
the Rfistrakfitas, surrendered Malwa to their control, 
which was thereafter entrusted to the charge of Upendra, 
the founder of the Paramflra dynasty. They, however, 
were compensated for their loss of Malwa by their 

1 J. A. S, B., 1920, p. 322. 

2 Jour. Dep. Le. Vol. X, pp. 6 ff. 

3 “The P&las of Bengal”, by R. D. Banerji, Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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success on the north. The P^as ultimately gave way, 
and the Pratihara supremacy was established in Kanauj. 

In the early part of the 10th C. A. D., the Prati- 
haras reconquered Malwa and established paramount 
sovereignty over the greater portion of Northern India. 
Their kingdom extended up to the foot of the Himalaya 
on the north, North Bengal on the east, the Narmada on 
the south, and Saur&,stra, Sind, and the Punjab on the 
west In the middle of the 10th century A, D., this vast 
empire collapsed, and was divided between a number of 
independent ruling dynasties. The Paramaras regained 
their sovereignty and firmly established themselves in 
Malwa. The Candellas ' made themselves master of 
the territory around Bundelkhand. The Kalacuries“ 
rose to importance in Jubbulpore. The Caulukyas ^ 
founded a kingdom in Gujarat. Northern and Southern 
Marwar were governed by the C&ham&nas, and the 
Guhilas made themselves prominent in Mewar. " Later 
on, in the latter part of the 11th century A. D., Kanauj 
was conquered by the G&,hadavMas, ’ and in the early 
years of the I2th century A. H., the Senas® wrested the 
sovereignty of Bengal from the P&,las. The Paramaras, 
Caulukyas, Cfihamflnas, Guhilas, Kalacuries, Candellas, 
G^hadav&las and the Senas were the last great Hindu 
ruling dynasties of Northern India. They held sway over 
it with unquestioned supremacy till they were overthrown 
by the Moslems. The narrative of the rise and fall of 
these dynasties constitutes the history of Northern India 

1 I. A., Vol. XXXVII, p. 1 14. 

2 Cuuningham’s Archaeological Survey, Vol. X. 

3 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, p. 156. 

4 History of Mediaeval India, Vol. II, by C. V. Vaidya. 

5 Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. V, p. 86. 

6 Bahgl&r Itih&s, by R. D. Banerji. 
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at this period. Hence there is a supreme importance in 
the study of the History of the Param^ras. 

In 1901 Captain Luard and Mr, Lele wrote a short 
paper on the Paramaras of Dhar in the Dhar District 
Gazetteer. It is not a comprehensive work on the 
subject, and since then much more material bearing 
upon Paramftra history has been discovered. In the 
following pages I have tried to make a comprehensive 
and critical study of the subject, with the help of all the 
available evidence The book has been divided into ten 
chapters. The first one deals with the origin of the 
Paramfira dynasty. Chapters two to seven comprise the 
political history of the Paramaras of Malwa ; the eighth 
chapter dwells upon the general condition and civilisa- 
tion of Malwa during their suzerainty, whilst the ninth 
and tenth chapters deal respectively with the Paramaras 
of Abu, Vftgada, Jalor and, Bhinmal. 

The book was submitted as a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy of the University of London in 1930. 
It was accepted as such on the recommendation of the 
Board of examiners, consisting of Dr. L. D. Barnett, m. a., 
D. LiTT., Mr. J. Allan, m. a., and Mr. H. H. Dodvvell, 
M, A. I am indebted to all those scholars for the valu- 
able suggestions they offered for the improvement of the 
book. 1 desire also to record my deep gratitude to 
Dr R. C, Majumdar, m. a., ph, d., for the help he 
rendered me while the work was in progress. 1 was 
initiated into research in Indology by Dr. Majumdar, 
and what 1 learnt from him, has always served to 
lead me on in the path that I have chosen for myself. 
My thanks are due to Mrs. Indu Bala Ganguly, b. a., 
for reading the proof, and to Miss Anjali Banerje.'for 
doing the index. 


Dacca, June, 1933. 


D. C. G. 
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HISTORY OF THE PARAMARA DYNASTY 


CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN OF THE PARAMARAS. 

It was popularly believed that the founder of the 
Paramfira Eamily took his birth from a fire-pit on Mount 
Abu. The great poet Padmagupta was a contemporary 
of both the kings, Vakpati-Munja (A. D, 972-995) and 
his successor Sindhuraja. In his Nava-sahastinka-carita, 
it is narrated that ' Mount Abu (Arbuda) was a place 
of great sanctity where Yasistha, the first of the judges 
of Atharvana-Song and the house-priest of Iksvaku, had 
his residence. He had a ‘wish-granting cow’ which 
was once stolen and carried off by the son of Gadhi 
(^. e. Yisvimitra). This made him greatly indignant, 
whereupon he threw an offering into the fire with some 
holy sayings. At once a hero sprang out of the fire, 
with bow and crown and golden armour. He forcibly 
wrested the cow from Yisvamitra and restored it to 
Yasistha. The grateful owner became highly pleased, 
and having given him the name of Param&ra, which 
means ‘Slayer of the Enemy’, made him supreme ruler 
of the earth. Prom this hero a family originated which 
was held in high esteem by virtuous kings. In course 
of time there was born a king named Upendra, who was 
a member of this family. 

Bardic tales of Rajputana ^ relate that while the 
Sages were passing their days in deep meditation and 

1 Sarga XI. w. 64-76. 

2 Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, ed. by Crooke, Vol. I, 
p. 113 ; A.^S. I. (Cunn.), Vol. II, p. 255. 
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acts of devotion, the “daityas” (demons), who were 
always bent on mischief, became furious at those pious 
practices. The Brahmans dug pits for burnt sacrifices ; 
but the demons obstructed them by throwing ordure, 
blood, bones and flesh into them. On this the priests, 
gathering round the fire-pit, prayed to Mahadeva for 
help The great god took pity on them. A being 
arose ; but as he was destitute of martial qualities, the 
Brahmans placed him as a guardian of the gate, for 
which he was named Prthvidhara, which ultimately was 
contracted to Parihara and Pratihara. A second being 
issued from the palm of Brahmfi’s hand, and was 
named Caulukya. A third came forth, and was named 
Param^ra, ‘Slayer of the Enemy’, who with the assistance 
of the other two, gave battle to the demons, but failed 
to vanquish them. Then, following Vasistha’s prayer 
for further help, another mighty figure, with deadly 
weapons in his hands, sprang forth from the fire. He, 
being “Caturanga” (four-armed), was given the name 
Cauhfin. Through his military skill and personal bravery 
the demons were defeated and killed. 

Another bard narrates that ‘ once Tndi’a made an 
image of diirva grass (panicum (loctijlori), sprinkled over 
it the water of life, and threw it into the fire-pit. Next 
the ^Sajlvana-mantra’ (life-giving spell) was repeated, 
whereupon a mace-bearing figure sprang from the flames, 
shouting “Mar, Mar !” (‘Slay i’). He was given the 
name Paramara (‘Slayer of the Enemy’), and received 
Abu, Dhar, and Ujjain as his heritage. 

According to Mukji, = the bard of the Khici-coha,n, 
“The Soianki, who was given the appellation of Caluk 
-Pvao, owed his origin to the essence of BrahmA The 

I Bom. Gaz., Vol. IX, p. 4S5. 

3 A. S I. (Cunn), Vol. II, p 255. 
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Pwar {i. e. Paramara) originated from the essence of 
Siva, and so the Pariyar from the Devi’s (Goddess’) 
essence. The chosen race, the Caulian, issued forth from 
the fount of fire and wandered forth, leaving Abu for 
Abhfirh.” 

While a particular bard denies the fire-origin of the 
Paramaras, others maintain that not only the Cauh^tns 
but the Paramaras, Pariharas, and Caulukyas as well 
were members of the fire- race. But none of the dynastic 
inscriptions of any of these families except those of the 
Paramaras speaks of their fire-origin. The earliest 
known record of the Cahamanas is that of its Dholpur 
branch in Eastern Rajputana, which is dated A. D. 812.' 
The Harsa stone inscription of Vigrahar^ja, dated 
973 A. D., is the earliest known dated inscription " of 
the main Cahamana line. The Dholpur inscription 
simply states that the dynasty belongs to “the goodly 
race of the eminent lord of the earth, Cahavana,” and 
the Harsa stone inscription too speaks of the dynasty 
without any reference to the fabulous stories related by 
the bards. The Vadnagar prasasti ^ of the Caulukya 
Kumarapfila, dated 1151 A. D., states that Caulukya, 
the founder of the dynasty, was created out of water of 
the Ganges in the hollowed palms (culuka) of Brahm&. 
Similarly the Pariharas or Pratiharas are found to 
trace their descent from the epic hero Laksmana. 

In the A’ in-i-Akbari the author acknowledges the 
fire-origin of the Paramaras, though he tells a quite 
different story in that connection. It is said that about 

1 E, I., Vol. V, App No. 12. 

2 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 1 16. 

3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 296. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. no. 

5 Translated and annotated by Blochmann and Jarrett, 
Vol. II, pp. 214 ff. 
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two thousand three hundred and fifty years before the 
fortieth year of the divine era (/. e. B. C. 7G1), an ascetic 
named “Mahabah” burnt the first flame in a fire-temple 
and devoted himself to performing religious rites. 
People who desired to attain eternal salvation sacrificed 
their offerings in that temple of fire and were greatly 
attracted to that form of worship. This alarmed the 
Buddhists. They approached the temporal lord and 
succeeded in inducing Him to put a stop to that form 
of worship. The people now became very much morti- 
fied, and prayed to God for a hero who would be able to 
help them and would redress their grievances. The 
Supreme Justice created from this fire-temple a human 
figure equipped with all the qualities of a soldier. This 
brave warrior within a short time succeeded by the 
might of his arm in removing all obstacles that stood in 
the way of the peaceful performance of fire-worship. 
He assumed the name Dhanji, and, transferring his seat 
from the Deccan, established himself on the throne of 
Malwah. Putrfij was the fifth descendant of this line. 
But as he died without leaving any issue, Aditya 
-Ponwar was elected by the nobles as his successor. 
He was followed by a line of kings who were called the 
“Paramaras,” 

We may now consider what the inscriptions of the 
ParamAras state regarding the subject in question. The 
Udayapur pras'asti ' of the reign of Udaj Mitya (about 
1072 A, D,) is the earliest known inscription of the main 
family of DhAra to register the mythical birth of the 
founder of the house. It states that ‘there is in the West 
a son of the Himalaya, that lofty mountain, called 
Arbuda (Abu), that gives the desired reward to those 
possessing (true) knowledge, and (is) the place where the 


I E, I., Vol. I, p. 236. 
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conjugal union of the Siddhas is perfect. There, Visvfi- 
mitra forcibly took from Vasistha (his) cow. Through 
his (Vasistha’s) power, a hero arose from the fire-pit, who 
worked the destruction of the enemy’s army. When he 
had slain the enemies, he brought back the cow ; then 
that sage spoke : “Thou wilt become a lord (of kings) 
called ‘Paramara’.’^ The other inscriptions, which in 
general narrate the same story, are : — 

i. The Nagpur stone inscription ; " 

ii. The Vasantgadh inscription of Pfirnapfila, 
dated 1042 A. D. ; = 

iii. The Mount Abu inscriptions. Nos. I and II ; 

iv. An unpublished inscription in the Acalesvara 
temple at Abu ; ^ 

V. The P^tan&rayana inscription ; = 

vi. The Arthuna inscription of the Parama,ra 
C^murujarfija ; ^ 

vii. The Mount Abu inscription. ’’ 

The account of these inscriptions agrees fully or 
partly with that given by the Nava-sahasfinka-carita. 
Needless to say, none of them helps us greatly in solving 
our problem. The only thing which can reasonably be 
gleaned from them is that ‘Param&ra’ was not the name 
of a race but of a family, which was first raised to high 
eminence by a hero after whom the family was called. 
The inscriptions clearly state that the family was known 
as the ‘Paramaravamsa’ because it took its descent from 
‘Param^ra.’ The case w'as similar to that of many other 

1 E. I., Vol. II, p. i8o. 

2 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 1 1. 

3 Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 200. 

4 I. A., Vol, XLIII, p. 193, foot note 2. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XLV, p. 77. 

6 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 295. 

7 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 148. 
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ruling dynasties of ancient India, Mali{ir&,ja Gupta was 
the founder of the Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha, 
and the family evidently derived its name from him. * 
The Pratih^ras were a branch of the Gurjara race. 
They described themselves on rare occasions as Gurjaras, “ 
and always preferred to be known as Pratiharas. 
Laksmana, the hero of Hindu mythology, who bore the 
title of Pz'atihara, is believed to have been the founder 
of this family. ^ 

As this was the case, it is small wonder that the name 
"Paramfira” is not found in early Indian literatures as 
denoting a race, caste, or any of its subdivisions. ^ 

1 Gupta coins, Mr, Allan, Introduction, xiv. 

2 E. I., Vol, III, p. 266. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. no. 

4 Almost all Indian historians are of the opinion that the 
‘Paramaras’ were not original settlers in India. They say that 
the Paramciras came to India in the 5th or 6th century A. D., 
with the nomadic Huna tribes which brought about the destruc- 
tion of the mighty Gupta Empire. Mr. Watson, (I. A., Vol IV, 
p. 147.) following a Gujarati tradition, states that the C&vada 
Vanaraja was called a Paramara, and speaks about a genealogy 
rVainsAvali) in which Vanaraja’s family is described as having 
taken its descent from Vikramaditya of the Paramdra tribe, 
tlbid., p. 14S.) Cavadas, Capas, Capotkatas are synonymous 
terms. The fact that the Cavadas were Gurjaras is known from 
the astronomer Brahmagupta, He says that he prepared his 
work at Bhinmal in .X. D. 628, under the Gurjara Vyaghramukha, 
who belonged to the Capa dynasty. (Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, 
p. 138, footnote I.) Mr. Forbes points out that Jayasekhara, 
the Cavada ruler of Paiicasar, was called a Gurjar lord (Ris 
MMa, Vol. I, p. 34.). P'rom all this it follows that the Paramaras, 
who were Cavad.is, were members of the Gurjara race. 
Mr. J. Campbell adds two other points in support of this theory 
of the Gurjara origin of the Paramaras. (Bom. Gaz , Vol. IX, 
p. 485.) He states that the Gurjara Osvals are Paramaras, and 
Raja Huna who rendered help to the king of Chitor against 
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An inscription, dated V. S. 1005 = 948 A D., of the 
reign of the Paramara Siyaka II, has recently been 
discovered in the village of Harasola in the Prantej 
Taluq of the Ahmedabad District of Gujarat. It is 
the earliest known record of the dynasty, and runs as 
follows : — 

“Parama— bhatt^raka — inaharajiidhir^ja— paramesvara 
-srimad-Amoghavarsa-deva-pa,danudhy4ta-parania-bhatt^- 
raka-maharajAdhir4ja— paramesvara— srimad— Akalavarsa 
-deva-prthvivallabha-srivallabha-narendra-pManain | 

the Arabs, is said to have been a Paramara. Dr. Bhandarkar 
also supports Mr. Campbell, and draws our attention to the fact 
that, (J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, pp. 438-39 ; Ibbetson, Census of the 
Punjab, p. 268.) “the Firojpur Gurjaras of the Punjab have a 
tradition that they came from Darnagar in the South, As 
Dhar^ was from the beginning the seat of the Paramaras,” 
argues the learned scholar, “it is very likely that the Firojpur 
Gurjaras were a collateral branch of the former,” As all of the 
four tribes, viz., the Cahaminas, the Caulukyas, the Paramaras, 
and the Pariharas claim descent from the Agnikunda (Fire-pit), 
it may be assumed that they belonged to one and the same 
race. The Parihdras were undoubtedly Gurjaras, (Rajore Stone 
inscription, E. I., Vol, III, p. 266.) This settles also the origin 
of the other three members of the ‘.Agni kula’. 

Another eminent scholar who upholds the above view is 
Dr. A. F. R. Hornle. He describes (J. R. A. S., 1905, p. 31.) 
the Pratiharas, the Paramaras, the Cohans, the Candels, the 
Kachhwahds, etc., as constituent elements of the Gurjara race. 

Now all these arguments advanced by the learned scholars 
are open to discussion. Tradition is their main source of 
evidence. No authentic material has yet been discovered to 
prove a Gurjara origin of the Paramaras. Even Mr. Watson 
remarks that (I. A., Vol. IV, p. 148.) "Although the above 
traditions etc. are not sufficient grounds to assert positively that 
the Cavadas are a branch of the Paramaras, yet they seem to 
convey the possibility of this being the case.” Much may be said 
against Dr. Bhandarkar’s suggestion. The inscriptions of the 
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Tasmia kule kalmasa-mosa-dakse i jatah pratap&,gni 
-hut&ri-paksah V(B)appaiyarAjeti nrpah prasiddhas tasm^t 
suto bhiid anu Vairisirnha | Drpt-ari-vanita-vaktra 
-camdra-V(b)imv(b)a-kalarnkatA no dhautA yasya kirty 
&pi-Hara-h4s-^vadataya il Durvv^ra-ripu-bhupAla-rana 
-ramgaika-n^yakah i nrpah sri-Siyakas tasm&t kula-kalpa 
-drumo bhavat n ' 

It may be summarised as follows, in English ; — 

“Pararaa-bhatt^raka Mahara,jadhirAja Paramesvara 
Akalavarsa-deva Prthvivallabha meditated upon the 
feet of Parama-bhattliraka Mahar&jMhir^ja Paramesvara 
Amoghavarsa-deva In the renowned family of that 
sovereign was born the king Vappaiyar&ja, who was 
efficient in eradicating crime and who burnt his enemy 
by the flame of his power. His son and successor was 
the famous Vairisirnha, who was followed by Slyaka, 
a brave warrior invincible to his enemies in battle. 

Cahamanas, the Caulukyas, and the Pariharas do not assert any- 
thing about their fire-origin. On the contrary, they tell us quite 
different tales in that connection. The grouping of these three 
races under ‘Agnikula’ is nothing but a figment of imagination of 
the bards of the later ages. Again, it does not seem to be quite 
proper to infer that the Paramaras were Gurjaras becau.se there 
is a tradition that the Firozpur Gurjaras once lived in D 4 rnagaf. 

Dr. Lassen thinks (Ind -Alterthumsk, HI, p. 822.) that the 
Paramaras are the Porvarai mentioned by Ptolemy, and remarks 
that “Their name in this form comes nearer to the old Paramara 
than to that of the present time Purvvar or Powar, of which 
we get the second in Powargarh, i. e., Powargadh, fort of 
Powar, the name of Campanir, the old capital of the district in 
North Gujarat.” Mr. Burgess (I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 166 
(footnote).) rightly objects to this assertion put forward by 
Dr. Lassen, pointing out that Porvarai of Ptolemv means a 
people, while the Paramaras were only a Ksatriya family, from 
which no name of a district is yet known to owe its origin. 

I E. I , Vol. XIX, p. 237. 
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Akalavarsa, the son of Amoghavarsa, in whose family 
Bappaiyar&ja was born, is evidently the R^strakhta 
Ak&lavarsa Krsna III, king of M&nyakheta. The known 
dates of his reign range from A. B. 940 to 951. ' He 
was a contemporary of the Param&ra Siyaka II, and 
was, in all prohability, his suzerain lord. Vappai is a 
prakrit form of V^kpati. ^ In the Gaudavaho KS,vya its 
author Vhkpati is described as Vappai. Vappai referred 
to in the Harsola grant is undoubtedly the same as 
V^kpatir^ja I, the father of Vairisimha II. Hence it 
is evident from the above grant that the Param&,ras 
were members of the Rhstrakiita race. The RS,strakhta 
origin of the Paramftras is further proved by the fact 
that V^kpati-Mubja, the son of Siyaka II, assumed 
the Ra,strakhta titles of Amoghavarsa, Srivallabha, and 
Prthvivallabha. ^ No other inscription of this dynasty 
has yet been found to throw any light in that direction. 
The records of the Pratih^ras present an analogous case. 
None of them except one contains any reference to 
the Gurjara origin of the Pratihd,ras. ■* 

The original home of the Param&,ras must have been 
in the Deccan, which once formed the home dominion 
of the Imperial Rastrakutas. It is also stated in the 
A’ln-i-Akbarl ^ that Dhanji, the founder of the Paramdra 
family, transferring his seat from the Deccan,® esta- 
blished himself in the sovereignty of M&Iava. 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 421. 

2 Kavya-prakasa, ed. Maheschandra Nyayaratna, 1886, 
p. 119. 

3 Amoghavaraa-deva parabhidhana-Srimad-Vakpati-deva 

-prthvivallabha-srtvallabha-narendra-devah kuSalo ) 

4 1 . A., Vol. VI, p. 51 ; Vol. XIV, p. 160. 

5 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 214 ff. 

6 The question may reasonably be asked why the ParamAras 
in their later records made no mention of their RAstrakuta 


2 
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I shall now endeavour to trace the course of events 
which led the Paramftra family to depart from its 
ancient home and to establish numerous settlements in 
the north of the Narmada. 

It is an established fact that the main branch of 
the family ruled in M&,lava or Avanti, This country, 
prior to the establishment of the ParamAras, was ruled 
by a Pratihflra branch of the Gurjara race, whose royal 
residence was fixed at Ujjain. ' The kingdom of this 
Pratih^ra family seems to have extended up to the 
Narmada, nearly seventy miles south of Ujjain, 

origin. In the Epigraphic records of the 9th, loth, and iith 
centuries A. D. (E I., Vol. X, P. 17 ; VG. IX, P. 248. 1, a number 
of petty ruling families are found to describe themselves as 
members of the R&strakuta race. The cause of the omission of 
the Paramiras to do so is not very far to seek, Padmagupta’s 
Nava-s 4 hasa,nka-carita, written between the years 996-1000 A. D., 
is the earliest known record to describe the family as "ParamAra”, 
and to mention the mythical birth of its founder At the time 
of writing six royal grants have been discovered which were 
issued by the earlier Param^ra kings. In none of them is the 
family to which those kings belonged entitled “Paramara.” On 
the contrary, some of them are found claiming relations with 
the Rastrakuta race. In that age, as has been noticed above, 
it was a general custom among the imperial ruling dynasties 
to trace their origin from some mythical heroes and to name 
their families after them. The records of the Pratihiiras present 
very decisive evidence to that effect. They were evidently 
Gurjaras (E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 266.) by race ; but they persistently 
designated themselves as Pratiharas because they believed 
that the epic hero Lak.smana-Pratihtlra was the founder of 
their family. The Paramdras did not make themselves an 
exception to this general rule. After their attainment of 
the imperial power they too seem to have put forward similar 
pretensions. 

I J. Dep. L., Vol, X, p. 23 footnote. 
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beyond which lay the dominion of the EAstrakfltas of 
M&nyakheta. " Nagahhata I, the founder of this dynasty, 
began his career of administration about 726 A. D. “ 
The Eastrakutas of the Deccan were a constant source 
of trouble to the government of these Pratih&ras. 
Dantidurga, the founder of the Eastrakuta kingdom, is 
reported to have made the Gurjara lords among others 
doorkeepers (Pratihara) when the great “Hiranya-garbha” 
was performed in Ujjain by the Ksatriyas. ^ N^gabhata I 
was followed by Kakkuka, Devaraja, and Vatsar&,ja. 
As regards the last mentioned king, we learn from a 
passage of the Jaina Harivamsa that he was ruling in 
Avanti in Saka (expired) 705 = 783-84 A. D. Vatsaraja 
was succeeded by Nagabhata II, during whose reign ^ 
the hostility between (he Pratih^ras and the E^strakdtas 
reached its culminating point, in consequence of which 
M^lava was lost to the Pratihtos. In the early years 
of the 9th century A. D,, Govinda III (794-814, A D.) 
was on the throne of the Eastrakuta kingdom. In 
regard to one of his military exploits, verse 16 of the 
Eftdhanpur plates, ® dated ^aka 730 (expired) = 808 A. D., 
informs us that “Seeing that the sole way to preserve 
his fortune was to bow down at his (Govinda Ill’s) 


1 Malkhed, in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

2 J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 26. 

3 E. I., Vol. XVIII, pp. 238-39. 

4 I. A., Vol. XV, p. 141 ; Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 197, 
foot note 2; J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 23 ff. 

5 N%abhata’s inscription is dated 815 A. D, (J. Dep. L., 
Vol. X, p. 36) He died in V. S. 890 = 833 A. D. (E. I., Vol. 
XIV, p. 179, footnote 3) As the only known date of his prede- 
cessor, Vatsaraja, is 783 A. D,, he must have ruled between this 
date and 833 A. D. 

6 E. I., Vol. VI, pp. 238-39. 
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feet, the lord of M^ava, versed in policy, bowed to him 
from afar with folded hands,” ' 

The M41ava king referred to above is to be identified 
with Nfigabhata II, who, as we have just seen, mounted 

I (a) It is known from the Sanjan copper plate of Amogha- 
varsa I, (E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 253', that Govinda III conquered 
Malava, having followed the course of the Narmada. The Baroda 
plate of KarkarAja, dated 812 A. D. (I. A., Vol. XII, p. 160), lays 
down that Govinda III made Karkar;ija, who was the rulers of 
Central and Southern Gujarat, a ‘door-bar’ of the Gurjaras for the 
protection of the king of Malava. It will be .shown below that 
these Gutjaras were none other than the Pratiharas of Jodhpur. 
A close consideration of the above two records establishes the 
fact that ‘Malava’, as mentioned in the Rastrakuta records, denotes 
Eastern Ma.lava or Avanti. 

(b) Verse 15 of the Radhanpur plates records that “the 
Gurjara, in fear (of Govinda III), vanished nobody knew whither 
so that even in a dream, he might not see battle.’’ The Sanjan 
copper plate of Amoghavarsa I tells us that Govinda III was a 
“destruction to the valour of the head of the thundering Gurjaras’’ 
(V 32). This inscription again reports that the fame of NAgabhata 
was carried away by the same Rfustrakuta chief (v. 22). Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar thinks that the Gurjaras, referred to above, were none 
other than Nagabhata and his family (J Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 44). 
But a comparison of the above two verses of the Sanjan plate will 
show that Nagabhata is carefully distinguished from the Gurjaras. 
The Nilgund inscription, dated 866 A.D. (E.I., Vol. VI, p. 106, v, 5), 
finally settles the matter by stating that the Gurjaras, whom 
Govinda III vanquished, dwelt in the hill fort of Citrakuta 
which is to be identified with the modern Chitorgadh, in Udaipur 
state, Rajputana (cf. Chitorgadh in.<=. of the Caulukya Kumarapala, 
E. 1 ., Vol. 11 , p. 421). The Pratiharas of Jodhpur, who, in the 
early years of the gth century A, D., regained power and prestige 
under Kakka, held sway over this part of the country (J. Dep. L., 
Vol. X, pp. 48-49). Hence there can hardly be any doubt that 
the Gurjaras alluded to in the Radhanpur and Sanjan plates were 
this branch of the Pratihdras. 
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the throne of Avanti after the close of the reign of 
Vatsar&ja. Regarding Nagabhata’s defeat by the same 
R&,strakh.ta chief, we further learn from verse 22 of the 
Sanjan plate of Amoghavarsa that " “Carrying away in 
battles the fair and unshakable fame of kings Nagabhata 
and Candragupta, he (Govinda III), intent upon the 
acquisition of fame, uprooted, like ‘sali’ corn, other 
kings in their own dominions, who had become destitute 
of all fortitude, and afterwards reinstated them in their 
own places.” 

Prom the comparison of the above two verses of the 
Radhanpur and Sanjan plates, it appears that, though 
Govinda III carried away the glory of Nagabhata by 
extorting his submission, he allowed the latter to rule 
his territory for a certain period. It is known that the 
same Rftstrakiita monarch launched a campaign against 
the northern countries and in his triumphant march 
advanced to the Himi\laya, whereupon, Dharmap^la, king 
of Bengal, and his vassal, Cakrayudha of Kanauj, surren- 
dered themselves to his mercy. This glorious achieve- 
ment must have followed his victory over the king of 
M41ava, whose kingdom evidently bordered the northern 
boundary of the R&straklita empire. But immediately 
on his return from the northern expedition he is found 
to have changed his policy regarding M4Iava and some 
other neighbouring provinces in the south. Verse 24 of 
the Sanjan plates records that ^ “Govinda III returned 
from there {i. e. from his northern expedition) (thinking) 
that it was the work of the ministerial servants, and 
following again the bank of the Narmada as if (following 
his own) prowess, and acquiring the Md-lava country 


I E. I., Vol. XVIII. p. 253. 
3 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 23. 

3 E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 253. 
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along with Kosala, Kalihga, Vamga (Vemgi), PA,haIa, and 
Odraka, that Vikrama himself made his servants enjoy 
theyn '' ' 

It is quite evident from the above verse that this 
time Govinda III finally expelled N^gabhata from his 
ancestral dominions and entrusted the charge of the 
administration of M^ava to one of his vassals No 
doubt can be entertained that Malava w'as, on this 
occasion, permanently incorporated into the Rastrakdta 
empire, for, in subsequent years, Govinda III is found 
to take sufficient care for the protection of its ruler 
against the incursions of the Gurjaras. 

Nagabhata, though he was not strong enough to cope 
successfully with the R4strakilta power, was evidently a 
general of a high order. Having now been deprived of 
his paternal throne, he thought it wise to try his luck 
in the north. There he found that the whole of the 
region from Bengal right up to the border of the Punjab 
was under the sway of the P^las of Bengal, and that 
a chief named Cakrftyudha had been ruling in Kanauj 
as their protegd. “ Of the PAlas and the Rfistrakutas, 

1 Kosala is the upper valley of the Mahanadi and its 
tributaries, from the source of the Narmada on the north to 
the source of the Mahanadi itself on the south. Venigi corres- 
ponds to the modern Vegi or Pedda-Vegi, a village in the 
Godavari District. Dahala is the Cedi country, whose capital 
was Tripuri (mod. Tewar, 6 miles west of Jubbulpore, on the 
Narmada). 

Mr Cunningham, on the evidence of the report of Hiuen 
Tsang, states that Kosala was bounded by Ujjain on the north, 
Mah'Y'.v^Wa on t le west, Orissa on the east, and Andhra and 
Kalihga on the south. This shows that all these countries which 
Govinda III conquered were contiguous. (An. Geog., edited by 
S. N. Majumdar, p. 603). 

2 Batiglar Itihas, by R. D. Banerji, Vol. I, pp. 191 ff. (2nd 
edition). 
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the former were evidently the less powerful. It has 
been noticed above that the PMa Dharmapala and his 
subordinate Cakr&,yudha had on a previous occasion been 
forced to submit to the military power of Govinda III. 
Hence the rise of N&gabhata, as verse 10 of Bhoja’s 
Gwalior inscription ' purports to say, was possible only 
if he could defeat the king of Bengal. He enlisted the 
services of Kakka, the Pratihara king of Jodhpur, 
B^hukadhavala, the feudatory chief of Saurastra, and 
some other princes, and marched against Bengal. “ 
Dharmap^a arrayed his army near Monghyr to oppose 
him, but was defeated and forced to retreat. ^ It was 
now very difficult for CakrS,yudha to hold his position 
any longer. He surrendered to NA.gabhata his territory 
of Kanauj where a new Pratihara sovereignty was readily 
established. -* Subsequently, Nilgabhata made another 
attempt to regain his lost dominion of Miilava, and 
apparently succeeded in capturing an outlying fortress 
of that country. ^ But the effect of this achievement was 
but temporary. During the reign of NA,gabhata’s suc- 
cessor Rflmabhadra (A. D 833 — 835), Gwalior formed the 
southern boundary of the Pratihdra kingdom of Kanauj. ® 

1 E. I., Vol. XVIII. p 1 12. 

2 J. Dep. L, Vol. X, p, 40. 

3 Ibid. ; E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 112. 10. 

4 VatsarAja is described a.s the ruler of Avanti. The 
Prabhavaka-carita E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 179, fn. 3) mf-ntions his 
successor, NAgabhata, as “NAgjivalok.i of Kanauj.” In the early 
years of the 9th cenmry A. D. Cakriyudha was the ruler of 
Kanauj, who is reported to have >-us-ain' d a reverse at the hands 
of Niigabhata. Hence it cm l-ardly be doubted that it was 
during the reign of NAgaohata th .t Kanauj became a kingdom 
of the Pr.itiharas 

5 E. I., Vol XVIII. p. 1 12, %•. II. 

6 Ibid., Vol. I. pp. 154 fT. 
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Not only the Pratihfiras of Kanauj, but also those of 
the Jodhpur branch, were a constant source of trouble to 
the newly established Malava government. ' These 
Jodhpur Pratihhras gained new life and vigour under 
their ruler Kakka, who acquired much reputation by 
fighting successfully against Dharmapala of Bengal at 
Monghyr. Kakka was apparently a contemporary of 
Govinda III and Nfigabhata 11, as his son and successor 
Bfiuka is known to have been ruling in V. S, 891 = A. D. 
837. ^ His success over the king of Bengal encouraged 
him to lead an army against his south-eastern neighbour, 
the new ruler of Malava, whose name is not definitely 
mentioned in any record. He seems to have gained a 
preliminary success over the Mfilava chief. But Govinda 
III readily came to the assistance of his feudatory, and 
succeeded in routing Kakka’s forces. After this, as a 
safeguard against further trouble, the Efistrakiita monarch 
appointed his feudatory Karkaraja a guardian for the 
protection of the high road to Mfilava against the incur- 
sions of the Gurjaras. Karkaraja’s grant, dated 812-13 
A. D, tells us that'* “having for the purpose of pro- 
tecting (the king of) Malava, who had been struck down, 
caused his {Karkaraja’s) arm to become the excellent 
door-bar of the country of the lord of the Gurjaras, who 
had become evilly inflamed by conquering the lord of 

1 In the middle of the 6th century A. D. the Gurjaras 
advanced from their settlements in the Punjab towards Rajputana 
About that time the Pratihara Haricandra founded a kingdom 
in the territory now roughly represented by the Jodhpur State. 
He was followed by a line of princes, who maintained their poli- 
tical authority until the middle of the gth century A. D. (J. Dep 
L., Vol. X. pp, 7, 13, 14.. 

2 E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 98, V. 24. 

3 Ibid., p. 94. 

4 I, A., Vol. XII, p. 164, V 39— Baroda plates. 
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Gaucla and the lord ol Vahga, — his master (Govinda III) 
thus enjoys his other (arm) also as (embodying all) the 
fruits of sovereignty.” ‘ 

This is, in my opinion, the real history of the over- 
throw of the Pratihhra rule in MAlava, which was hence- 
forward governed hy a subordinate chief of the imperial 
Rastrakhtas. The date of this memoralde event can he 
fixed within the narrow limit of a few years. From the 
Radhanpur plates, dated 808 A. D., we know definitely 
that Govinda III, on the humble submission of the old 
king of MAlava, allowed the latter to govern his own 
territory. But the Sanjan plates, dated 871 A. D., inform 
us that it was finally acquired by the same Rhstrakuta 
king, and was handed over to one of his officers for 
administration. This proves that Mhlava became a part of 
the Rastrakuta empire some time after 808 A.I). The 
Baroda plate of Karkarfija, as has been observed above, 
records the arrangements which Govinda III made for 
the protection of the AIAlava prince against the onslaughts 
of the Gurjaras. As this grant is dated 812-13 A. D., 


I I agree with Dr. R. C. Majumdar iu thinking that Naga- 
bhata, Kakka, and others formed a confederacy against Dharma- 
pala, and defeated the latter in Monghyr (J. Dep. L., Vol, X, p. 
40). If this proves to be true, th'--n the allied army must have 
achieved this success before 812-13 A. D., the date of the 
Baroda plate of KarkarAja, in which the fact is recorded. It has 
been seen above that, as the result of this victor)-, Kanauj fell 
into the hands of Nagabhata. Henceforth it was for a long time 
the chief seat of the PratihAras. It follows from this that, when 
the Baroda plate was issued in 813 D., Xagabhata was ruling 

in Kanauj and Kakka in Jo<lhpur, In these circumstances, 
Karkar.ija, who was the ruler of Central and Southern Gujarat, 
could only serve as a '“door-bar” of the territory of the Jodhpur 
PratihAras, and not of the kingilom of NAgabhata, which lay far 
to the north-east of MAlava, at K'rtnauj. 


3 
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the acquisition of Malava and the appointment of a ruler 
over it by Govinda III must have taken place before 
that date. Prom all these facts it can safely be asserted 
that between the years SOS and 812 A. D., the Gurjara 
-Pratiha,ras were expelled from Malava and its sovereignty 
was assumed by a new ruling chief, as a vassal of the 
Eastrakutas of Manyakheta. 

I shall now try to show that this new ruler of 
MMava was, in all probability, Upendra-Ivrsnaraja, the 
founder of the Paramara dynasty. 

The Eastrakutas, having conquered a large tract of 
land on the north of the Narmada, divided it generally 
among the efficient members of their own family. 
Govinda III posted his brother Indraraja, who was the 
father of Karkar^ja of the Baroda plate, in the province 
of Mta and Gujarat. ‘ Similarly in Pathari, in the 
Bhopal Agency of Central India, and in Bijapur, in the 
Jodhpur State of Southern Eajputana, other E&strakiita 
princes are found ruling about this period. Between 
Pathari and Gujarat lay the country of Mfilava. It is 
very probable that Govinda III set up another member 
of his family in the government of this country, which 
was undoubtedly a responsible office. The Harsola grant 
of Siyaka II, quoted above, testifies to the fact that 
Upendra and his successors were descended from the 
royal family of the Eastrakutas. The ATn-i-Akbari 
states that the hero who founded the Param&ra dynasty 
in MMava came there from the South. ^ The period 
when Upendra assumed the royalty of MAlava can now 
be approximately determined. Va,kpati-Munja, the 
seventh king in descent from Upendra, ascended the 

1 I. A., Vol. XII, p. 163, line 30. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 24cS; ibid., Vol. X, p. 17. 

3 Translated by Jarrett, Vol. II, pp. 214 ff. 
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throne between 971 and 972 A. D, If a period of twenty- 
five years is allowed to each reign, Upendra’s accession 
is to be considered as having taken place in the first 
quarter of the 9th century A D. Professor Buhler is of 
opinion that Upendra ascended the throne of Malava 
shortly after 800 A. D. ’ It has already been seen above 
that the charge of the government of M^ava was 
undertaken by a new ruling chief after the overthrow of 
the Pratihfira dynasty, between the years 808 and 812 
A. D. This corresponds with the period in which 
Upendra flourished. All these considerations, in spite 
of the absence of any definite evidence, favour the identi- 
fication of Upendra with the subordinate chief, whom 
Govinda III appointed to rule the country of Mfilava. 
He probably followed the Eastrakfita army in its northern 
march, and was entrusted with this ofidce in return for 
his valuable military service. The Udayapur prasasti 
tells us that he “gained the high honour of kingship by 
his valour.” “ 

Thus we see that it was from the south of the 
Narmada that the Param&ra family was brought to 
Mfilava by Upendra Krsnaraja. Upendra was followed 
by a line of kings who ruled this country for nearly five 
hundred years, till the dynasty was finally overthrown by 
the Moslems. 

Archaeological research has discovered the existence 
of some more branch-lines of the Paramfiras, four in 
number, who held sway over the modern Banswara, 
Mount Abu, and the Jodhpur State, in Rajputana. 

The history of the Paramara family of Banswara, 
which was anciently known as Vagada, is to l)e gathered 
mainly from the Arthuna inscription ' of CamiuidarAja, 

I E. I., Vol. I, p. 225. 3 Ibifl., Vol. I, p. 237, V. 7. 

3 Ibid., V'ol. XIV, p. 397. 
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dated 1080 A. D., and the Panhera inscription ' of 
Mandalika, dated 1059 A. D. The origin of this family 
is also traced from the hero Paramara, w ho was believed 
to have been born from the fire-pit on Aloiint Abu. '' 
In the lineage of this hero was born AAirisimha, whose 
younger brother was Dambarasirnha. In the lineage of 
the last mentioned prince there was a king named 
Kakkadeva, who was followed by a long line of princes. ^ 
I agree with Dr. Barnett in thinking ^ that this 
Vairisimha is identical with the Vairisimha I who was 
the son and successor of Upendra Krsnaraja. It follows, 
therefore, that this Paramara family was a collateral 
branch of the main house of Dhara, and settled in 
Banswara in the middle of the 9th century A. D. 

Numerous historical records stand to prove that a 
Paramdra family held sway for a long time over Mount 
Abu, which lies in the modern Sirohi State of Rajputana. 
The Vasantgadh inscription ^ of Purnapala is the earliest 
known record of this family. It relates that through the 
auger of Vasistha, a hero was born from whom the 
Pararadra family took its origin. In his lineage there 
was a king Utpalaraja, from whom sprang Aranyaraja. 
Aranyardja was followed by a long line of princes who 
were known as the rulers of Arbudamandala, 

An inscription from Mount Abu, ® while describing 
the story of the fire-birth of the great hero Paramdra, 
tells us that in his lineage was Kanhada, in whose family 
was born Dhandhu, the lord of the town of CandrAvati, 
in Mount Abu. Dhandhu may reasonably be identified 

1 A. S. I., 1916-17, Part I, p. ig. 

2 E. I., Vol. XIV, pp. 303-4. 

3 fhid. 

4 Ibid., p. 296 

5 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 10. 

6 Ibid,, p. 135. 
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with the father of Purnap^Ia of the Vasantgadh inscrip- 
tion. As no king named Kanh&,da is found in the 
genealogy of the Paramara rulers of Mount Abu, as 
stated by the Vasantgadh inscription, it appears probable 
that he preceded U tpalarfija. We have ample evidence 
to prove that the names Kanhada and Krsnaraja are 
synonymous. In the two Mount Abu inscriptions, " both 
dated 1287 V. S., the Paramara Somasimha’s son and 
successor is mentioned in one place as Kanh^da and in 
another place as Krsnaraja. In the Ujjain plate of 
Vakpati-Munja, ° the earliest ruler of the family is men- 
tioned as Krsnaraja, who is identified by all the modern 
scholars^ with Upendra, the founder of the sovereignty 
of this family in MMava. In ancient records, ■' like 
Kanhfida of the Mount Abu inscription, Upendra is des- 
cribed as being born in the lineage of the hero Param&,ra, 
and as the first king of the family. Taking all these 
things into consideration, I am inclined to believe that 
Kanh&,da of the Mount Abu inscription is identical with 
Krsn.ar&,ja of Yfikpati-Munja’s Ujjain grant. ^ 

Vhkpati-Munja, seventh in descent from Upendra- 
Krsparflja, was also known by the name Utpala. ® In 

1 E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 21 1, V. 42 ; cf. ibid., p. 222, line 26. 
Kanhida is a regular Prakrit equivalent for Krsna. 

2 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 52. 

3 J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXI, p. 1 14, fn. ; E. I., Vol. I, p. 225 ; 
I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 167. 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 225 ; I A., Vol. XXXVI, p, 167. 

5 In the Mount Abu inscription Dhandhu is described as the 
foremost of the heroes that were born in the family of Kanhada- 
deva (Tat-kula-kamala-vlriigragani Dhainhu— K I., Vol. IX, p. 
USi S)- This suggests that Dhandhu was removed by several 
generations from Kanhada. Hence Kanhadadeva cannot be iden- 
tical with Adbhuta-knjnaraja, who was the grandfather of Dhandu. 

6 I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 163. 
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my opinion, this Paramava kin" is to be identified with 
the prince of the same name mentioned in the Vasant- 
gadh inscription. Of all the rulers of the Paramara 
family, Vakpati Muiija or Utpala was the first to lead his 
array into the neighbourhood of Mount Abu, during his 
military excursions. If all the records, ' throwing light 
on his northern conquest, are considered together, it 
follows that he, having conquered Mewar and its 
neighbourhood, reached the country of Mar war and 
threatened to overthrow the existing Cahamana govern- 
ment. " There follows in the next chapter an exhaustive 
discussion on this subject proving that he succeeded in 
securing the southern portion of it, though his attempt 
to conquer Xadol met with signal failure. " Prior to 
undertaking the expedition against Marwar, he must 
have conquered Mount Abu, which stood in his line of 
approach to that country. During this time he probably 
established several Paramara settlements in his newly 
conquered territories and appointed his son Aranyaraja 
to look after the administration of the province of Abu 
(Arbudamandala). ■* 

1 E. I., Vol. X, p. 20 ; I. A., Vol, XVI, p. i8 ; E, I., Vol. 
XI, pp. 67 ff. ; ibid., Vol. IX, p. 71, vide post, Chapt. HI. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Some scholars suggest that Mount Abu was the original 
home of the Paramaras, whence they migrated to Malava^’and 
there founded a kingdom of their own ( “The Early History of 
India”, by V. A. Smith, p. 410, 4th ed.). This is entirely based 
on the traditional belief that the founder of the Paramara family 
took his birth from a fire-pit on Mount Abu. In my opinion, 
very little importance should be attached to this mythical story. 
Tradition also connects the birth of the founders of the Caha- 
manas, Caulukyas. and the Pratiharas with the same Mount Abu. 
It would not be wise to infer from this that all of them originally 
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Of the remaining two branch lines, it is known that 
one established its authority at Jalor and the other at 
Bhinmal, both of them being situated in the Jodhpur State, 
Rajputana. The history of the Jalor branch is known 
from an inscription " found at Jalor, bearing the date 
V. S. 1174 = 1117 A. I). Here the genealogy of the 
family is drawn from VakpatiiAja, whose son was 
Candana. Candana apparently flourished in the last 
quarter of the 10th century A. D., which was also the 
period of Vakpati-Munja’s rule (973-996 A. D.). ^ This 
leads me to conclude with Dr. Bhandarkar that V^kpati 
of the Jalor inscription is apparently the same as 
Vakpati-Munja of Dh&rA 

Our knowledge about the history of the Bhinmal 
branch is mainly limited to the evidence furnished by 
an inscription ^ discovered in the wall of a temple in 
Kiraclu. The record is dated 1218 V. S. =1161 A. D. 
Here Sindhur^ja is described as the earliest member of 
the family, whose son and successor was Dfisala. This 
Sindhuraja may probably be identified with the younger 
brother and successor of Vakpati-Munja. Vakpati, as 
has been noticed above, once proceeded as far as the 
country of Marwar, in the course of his military 
campaigns. It may be that during that time Candana 
and Dusala were posted in Jalor and Bhinmal respec- 
tively as Viceroys of the imperial house of Dhfira. 

lived on it and later migrated in different directions. Mount 
Abu has been considered as a place of great sanctity from time 
immemorial. The author of the above story probably connected 
it with that locality in order to make it more attractive and 

poiHilar. 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
(Western Circle', 1919, p. 54. (Unpublished). 

2 Vide post, Chapt. X. 

3 Unpublished, 
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If my above assertions prove to be true, we may 
find here some landmarks of the history of the 
Paramaras’ gradual expansion. The tradition runs that 
the Paramaras were divided into thirty -five branches 
(sakhas), " viz. : the 


1 

Mori 

13 

Bhiva 

25 

Harnar 

2 

Sodhas 

14 

Kalpusar 

26 

Caonda 

3 

Sankhala 

15 

Kalmoh 

27 

Khejav 

4 

Khair 

16 

Jipra 

28 

Kohila 

5 

Umja 

17 

Basra 

29 

Papa 

6 

Sumra 

18 

Dhumta 

30 

Kahovia 

7 

Vihal or Bihal 

19 

Balhar 

31 

Dhand 

8 

Mepawat 

20 

Kaba 

32 

Leva 

9 

Sagra 

21 

Umata 

33 

Barhar 

10 

Barkota 

22 

Rehar 

34 

Rikarara 

11 

Puni 

23 

Dhunda 

35 

Taika. 

12 

Sampal 

24 

Sorathia 




Nothing is known of their early existence. They 
were, no doubt, the ramifications of the early ruling 
Paramara families. The existence of some of these 
branch-lines can be traced now in 'Western Rajputana 
and the Kathiawar Peninsula. 

Now, if all these discussions are briefly summarised, 
it follows that, between 808 and 812 A. D., Upendra, a 
member of the Ilastrakiita race, obtained the sovereignty 
of Malava, through the favour of the Rastrakfita 
Govinda III, who wrested the country from the 
Pratihara Nagabhata II. Later, when his successors 
assumed imperial rank, they, following the general 
custom of the age, traced their descent from a mythical 

1 Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. Ed. by 
Crooke, 1920, Vol. I. pp. iii-ua. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Vol. IX, Part I, pp. 127-28. 
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hero named Paramai*a. Paraharasirnba, a son of 
Upendra, founded a principality in the modern 
Banswara State. In the last quarter of the lOth century 
A. D., three more junior lines branched off from the 
ruling family of Dhara and established governments in 
Abu, Jalor, and Bhinmal, where they ruled for a long 
time. The Paramaras, as they multiplied in the course 
of ages, split up into numerous small branches, and 
settled in various parts of Rajputana, Gujarat, and 
Kathiawar, in most cases without attaining to any consi- 
derable political power. 


4 



CHAPTER II 


THE EARLY PARAMArA RULERS 

In this and the following chapters, I shall now try to 
narrate the history of all the known branches of the 
Paramara dynasty. It has been noticed already that the 
family which held its sway in Malwa formed the main 
line, and the others were its offshoots. These rulers of 
Malwa played an important lAle in the history of ancient 
India, and once attained a high imperial position They 
were sometimes designated as lords of Malwa and some- 
times as kings of Avanti. They were also known as 
rulers of Ujjain and DharA In their palmy days, the 
boundary of their realm extended on the north up to the 
modern Kotah and Bundi States, ' beyond which lay the 
territory of the KacchapaghMas of Dubkund and the 
Guhilots of Mewar U on the east up to Bhilsa, Hoshanga- 
bad and part of the Sagor District ^ which bordered on 
the kingdoms of the Kalacuris of Tripuri and the 
Candellas of Jejakabhukti ; on the south to the river 
Godavari^ and the country of Khindesh,^ beyond which 
lay the dominions of the Cahikyas of Kalyani ; on the 
west up to the river Mahi, ® which separated it from the 
land of the Caulukya rulers of Gujarat. In the latter 
part of the tenth century A. D., when Padraagupta 


1 Transactions of the R. A. S., Vol. I, pp. 227 ff. 

2 E. I., Vol, II, p 232. 

3 I. A., Vol. XX, pp. 83-84, 

4 Prabandhacintamani, p. 33, 

5 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 69. 

6 Proceedings and Transactions —Oriental Conference, 
Poona, p. 319; ibid., Madras, 1924, p, 303, fn ; E. I., Vol. XIX, 
p. 236. 
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flourished (972-1000 A. D ), Ujjain became for a time 
the seat of its government. ' 

The modern city of ttjjain is situated on the right 
bank of the Sipra, in Gwalior State, Central India 
Agency, and the ancient site lies in ruins about a mile 
to the north of it. It is an old city of great repute. 
Long before the ascendency of the Paramaras, Lh^r^ 
had attained to the position of the chief city in Malwa. 
isvaravarman, the Maukhari king of Kanauj, repelled 
an attack of the king of Dhara. ^ Padmagupta des- 
cribes Dharfi as the “other city” of the king Sindhu- 
raja, and also as the “capital of his race.” ^ This proves 
that it was at Lh^ra that the family first established its 
government. In the early part of the 11th century A.I)., 
the city was rebuilt,^ and the royal residence was 
transferred thither. In the Parijh,tamaujari, Lhhra is 
described as the city of palaces, containing beautiful 
pleasure gardens on the hills around it.^ It was 
famous for its skilful musicians and learned scholars. 
A high state of civilisation and refinement prevailed 
there.® It is the modern town of Dhar, the headquarters 
of the State of the same name in Central India, and is 
three-quarters of a mile long and half a mile broad. 
Mr. Cunningham remarks that “As the citadel is outside 
the town, the whole circuit of the place cannot be less 
than 3^ miles.”^ 

1 Navasaha^anka-carita, sarga XI, verse gg. 
prasasti parito visvam Ujjiyinyam piiri sthitah i 
ayatn Yayati-Mandhatr-Dusyanta-Bharatopamah 

2 Fleet’s Gupta Inscription, p 230. 

3 Apara-puri ; kula-rajadhani ; Navas, sarga I, vs. 90-91. 

4 Prabandhacintamani, p. 46. 

5 E. I,, Vol. VI ir, pp. loi ff. 

6 Ibid. 

7 An, Geo., p. 562. 
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UPENDRA. 


T\"e have dealt at length in the foregoing chapter 
on the course of events that led to the settlement of the 
Paramara family in Malwa. There we have noticed that 
Upendra was the first king of this dynasty, and was a 
subordinate chief of the Kastrakuta Govinda Til, Both 
the Udayapur Prasasti ' and the NavasahasAiika-carita ^ 
state that Upendra was a king of great valour, and was 
particularly famous for performing a ‘ multitude of 
sacrifices.” The first record further tells us that the 
king reduced the burden of taxes borne l^y his subjects.^ 
It again recounts that his fame spread far and wide — 
which formed the subject-matter of the Song of SitA 
and which comforted her, just as Hanumana consoled 
the weary mind af SitA,, the wife of the epic hero 
Bftma, during her captivity in the city of Laukfb 
(Ceylon). “ The Prabandhacintamani ? reports that there 
vras a poetess named Sita who lived in the court 
of Bhoja, It may be that the above verse of the 
Navasahasaiika-carita refers to a certain eulogy which 
was composed by that poetess in honour of Upendra. ® 

In the two land grants’ of Vakpati-AIunja, there 
appears a name JCrsuaraja, at whose feet Vairisimha II, 
the father of Siyaka-Harsa, meditated. Mr. Hall remarks 
that the names Upendi’a and Krsnaraja are synonymous. ^ 
As the Udayapur Pi’asasti does not mention any king by 

1 E. I , Vo). I, p. 335. 

2 Sarga XI, v. 76. 

3 Ibid., vv. 76, 78. 

4 Ibid., V. 77. 

5 Prabandha, p. 63. 

6 Vide Chapter VIH. 

7 I. A., Vol VI, p. 48 ; ibid , Vol. XIV, p. 160. 

8 J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXI, p. ir4, fn 
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the name Krsnaraja, he is to be identified \\’ith Upendra. 
Mr. Hall’s view is supported by Mr. Cunningham, 
Mr. Buhler, and Mr Burgess. ’ 

Upendra began his rule between the years SOS and 
812 A. D, MM may, for the sake of convenience, provi- 
sionally take it as 809-810 A. D. A period of 162 years 
had elapsed lietween this date and the year of the 
accession of Vakpati-^Mufija (971-972 A. D '. This gives 
approximately a period of 27 years reign to each genera- 
tion from Upendra to Siyaka II. Uollowing this, 
Upendra’s reign came to a close in 837 A. D 

The Udayapur Prasasti of the rulers of Malwa 
informs us that Upendra was followed by Vairisimha I, 
Siyaka I, and Vfikpati I. ^ Padinagupta, though he 
doe.s not expressly mention the names of Vairisimha I, 
and Siyaka I, confirms the fact of their succession by 
stating that between Upendra and Vfikpati I there came 
a number of rulers. ^ 

1 E. I., Vol. I, p 225 ; 1 . A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 167 

2 E. I., Vol. I, p. 225. 

3 Tasmin gate narendresu tadanye.su gate.su ca I 
Tatra VukpatirAjakhyah partliivendur ajayata 11 

tX.ivas sarga XI, v. 80 ) 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya denies the succession of Vairisiniha I, 
Sivaka I, and Vakpati I, and remarks that the Udayapur Prasas- 
ti’s account regarding those three kings is conventional (History 
of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. II, p. 123). I do not find any 
ground in support of this assertion. Fadmagupta, who is one 
of the earliest authorities to give the history of the Paramara 
dynasty of Malwa, tells us that Vairisimha IPs father was 
Vakpati I. He further states, as we have already seen, that 
between Vakpati I and Upendra there came a number of other 
rulers. In the.se circumstances it cannot be asserted that the 
L'da\'apur Pia'^a.sti’s account regarding the immediate successors 
of Upendra is altogether conventional. It should not be deemed 
absurd that Vairisii.iha I, Siyaka I, and Vakpati I were followed 
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VAIRISIMHA I. 

Vairisimha I succeeded to the throne, after the close 
of his father’s reign, about the year 836-7 A, D, His 
younger brother, Darnbarasimha, received the province of 
Vagada, probably from him, and ruled there as a 
feudatory of the House of Malwa. ' Nothing in 
particular is known to us about the military exploits of 
this new king. The poet describes how he erected 
pillars of victory in different parts of the earth and 
levied taxes from a large number of kings who were 
very favourably disposed towards him on account of his 
divine qualities. * On the strength of this verse some 
scholars are inclined to attribute to him the erection of 
the iron pillar at Dhara. ^ He was succeeded by Siyaka I 
about 863 A. H. 

SIYAKA I 

Our knowledge concerning the reign of this king is 
also very meagre. He is described as a great conqueror 

by another set of kings bearing similar names in the same order. 
Several inscript'ons furnish us with the following genealogical 
table of the Kalacuri rulers of Ratanpur, where the same sort of 
repetition is to be noticed. 

(a) Ratnaraja (or Ratnesa), 

(b) Prthvisa (or Prthvideva', 

(c) jAjalla, 

(d) Ratnadeva, 

(e) Prthvideva, 

(f) Jajalladevi, 

(g) Ratnadeva, 

(h) Prthvideva. 

I E, I., Vol. I, p. 46) 

1 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 296. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 23/. 

3 A. S. 1 , 1902-3, p. 207. 
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and is said to have slain a host of his enemies. ■ His 
successor was V^kpati I, who probably ascended the 
throne about the year 890-91 A. D. 

vAkpati L 

Verse 10 of the Udayapur Prasasti " describes this 
chief as “a sun for (those) water-lilies, the eyes of the 
maidens of Avanti.” This indirectly proves his supreme 
control over that country. He is compared with 
Satamakha (Indra) ^ for his military valour, and his 
armies are said to have drunk the waters of Gahgfi and 
of the ocean. This is no doubt a panegyric of the poet. 

VAIRISIMHA 11. 

V^kpati’s rule seems to have come to a close about 
the year 917-18 A, D., when the charge of the govern- 
ment was assumed by his son Vairisiinha II, who was also 
known by the name of Vajrata. ■' 

Our information regarding the military exploits of 
these five Param&ra rulers, from Upendra to Vairi- 
simha II, is very scanty. This is because they still held 
their authority as subordinates of the Hastrakutas of the 
Deccan, and did not possess resources enough to wage 
aggressive war against the powerful neighbouring chiefs. 
In fact, the rise of the Param&ras entirely depended 
upon the decline and downfall of the Gurjara-Pratihilra 
power in the north and of the Rd,strakuta suzerainty in 
the south. In the following paragraphs I shall try to 
show how, passing through many adversities, they 

1 E. I., Vol. I, p. 237, V. 9. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid, 

4 Ibid., V. II. 
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ultimately succeeded in throwing off the yoke of subordi- 
nation. It was probably during the early part of the 
reign of Vairisimha II that the Parainava rule suffered 
an eclipse at the hand of the Pratiharas of Kanauj. 

The Pratihara Eamabhadra, son of Xagabhata II, was 
weak and destitute of military valour. ' He was 
succeeded by Bhoja, who was famous for his skill in the 
art of war. This monarch distingui^ihed himself by 
numerous conquests, and extended the boundary of his 
realm far and wide. In the south-west the Cajukyas of 
Saur^stra seem to have acknowledged his sway. ^ But his 
attempt to push his arms further met with signal failure. 
He could not force his way into the Rastrakiita 
kingdom, which extended up to Malwa and Lata on the 
north. He was defeated by Dhruva II, the Rastrakffta 
chief of LAta, some time before 867 A. D. ^ That AEalwa 
still formed a part of the Bastrakffta dominion is shown 
by several epigraphic records. The Xilgaind inscription, ■* 
dated 866 A. D., of the reign of Amoghavarsa, reports 
that the king was worshipped by the lord of Malwa. On 
the eve of his march against the kingdom of Kanauj, 
the Rastrakuta Indra III (911 A. H.) halted at Ujjain 
and paid his devotions to the temple of Mahakala. So 
long as Indra III was on the throne of the Deccan, the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj could not gain much advantage in 
the south. ® But his death, shortly before 918 A. D., was 
followed by anarchy in the Rastrakuta kingdom. 
Govinda IV contrived to put his own elder brother, the 
successor of Indra III, to death, and usurped the 

1 J. Dtp. L., Vol. X, p. 47 . 

2 E. 1., Vol IX, pp. 1 ff. 

3 I. A., Vol. XII, p. i8i. 

4 E, L, Vol. VI, p. 102, 

5 Ibid., Vol, VII, pp, 29 -;o. 

6 J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 66. 
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throne. " He was tyrannical, and during his reign 
lawlessness and disorder convulsed the great K^strakuta 
empire. ^ The Pratihara government, which only a few 
years back had suffered a rude shock at the hand of 
Indra III, ^ did not let the changed situation in the 
Deccan pass unnoticed. The Pratih&,ra Bhoja I was fol- 
lowed by Mahendrapala I and Bhoja II. Mahip&la, w^ho 
ruled between 914 and 946 A. D., succeeded Bhoja II. 
He was a great warrior. The recent outbreak of the 
revolution in the Rastrakuta empire offered him free 
scope for the display of his military talents. His armies 
in their triumphant march moved from country to 
country. R^jasekhara, the court poet of Mahipala, gives 
the following vivid description of his master’s military 
achievements, with a touch of poetic inspiration. ^ 

“Of that lineage was born the glorious Mahipaladeva, 
who has bowed down the locks of hair on the tops of the 
heads of the Muralas, who has caused the klekalas to 
suppurate, who has driven the Kalingas before him 
in war ; who has spoilt the pastime of (the king who 
is) the moon of the Keralas ; who has conquered the 
Kulutas ; who is a very axe to the Kuntalas ; and who by 
violence has appropriated the fortunes of the Raraathas.” 

Most of the countries described here bordered the 
Pratihara empire, and Dr. R. C. Majumdar has ably 
shown that there is no valid reason to regard the above 
description merely as a poetic hyperbole. Kuntala was 
the name of the country south of the Xarmada, over 
which the RustrakiUas ruled. Mahip&la’s war with the 

I E. I., Vol. VII, p. 34 - 

3 IbW., Vol. IV, p. 288. 

3 Ibid,, Vol. IX, p. 38. 

4 J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 73. 

5 Ibid., Vol. X. p 63. 

6 Ibid., p. 64 ft. 
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Kuntalas is also narrated by PampabhArata.' He seems 
to have conquered and annexed the country of Malwa 
just about this time. 

The Kalacuris of Gorakhpur District (United Pro- 
vinces) were evidently feudatories of the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj, Gunfimbodhi, a prince of this family, became 
a favourite of Bhoja (934-990 A. D.), and obtained land 
from him.^ He helped his suzerain with men and 
arms in his conquest of Bengal. ^ His successor was 
Ullabha, who was again followed by Bhamana, The 
last-mentioned king was apparently a contemporary of 
MahipAIa, the king of Kanauj (914-931, A. D.), who 
was the grand-son of Bhoja. It is known from the 
Kahla plate that he distinguished himself by the 
conquest of DhArA."* As he was a petty local ruler 
under the PratihAras of Kanauj, it was certainly im- 
possible for him to undertake, on his own account, 
any military expedition against such a distant country 
as Malwa. In all likelihood he accompanied his overlord 
MahipAla on his southern march and shared that victory 
with him. It settles one important fact that Malwa was 
not annexed to the kingdom of Kanauj before this time. 
But that the Pratiharas asserted their supremacy over 
it about this period admits of no doubt. The Partabgarh 
inscription,^ dated 94G A. D., of the reign of Mahendra- 
pAla II, who was the son and successor of MahipAla, 
records that in the year 946 A. D., Madhava was the 
great feudatory lord and governor of Ujjain, and 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Ft. II, p. 380. 

2 E. I., Vol. VII, p. 89, V. 9, Kahl-x plate of Sodba 
Deva, vs. 5, ri, 34. 

3 Ibid.; J. Dep. L, Vol. X, p. 52. 

4 '^h^''^‘j3^ybpafd-o)ddhara-DhAnivanisa-(hrsya)t-senA 

-jaya-sri-hatha-harana-kalA-dhuma BhumAnadevah || v. 13, 

; E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 176 
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Srisarraan, who was a comraander-in-chief, was carrying 
on the affairs of state at itandapika (modern Mandu, 
in the Dhar State, 0. I.), under this Pratihara monarch. 
M&dhava, having worshipped the god Mahakala at 
Ujjain, on the Mina-Sainkranti day, granted the village 
of Dhar4-padraka for the maintenance of the temple of 
Indraditya-deva at Ghonta-varsika. This indubitably 
proves the supreme control of the Pratiharas of Kanauj 
over Malwa at this period. But this state of things 
did not long continue. Mahipala was the last great king 
of his dynasty. Within a very short time after the 
accession of his son, Mahendrapala II, the vast Pratihara 
empire began to disintegrate. It may be noted here 
that the dismemberment of the two great imperial 
dynasties of India, viz., the Pratihlira and the E&stra- 
kuta, began about the same time, in the middle of the 
tenth century A. D. This offered a golden opportunity 
to the other subsidiary ruling families to take the 
best advantage of it. Yasovarman, the Candella king 
of Bundelkhand (925-50 A. D. ), seems to have been 
the first among them to assail the Pratihara empire.' 
He wrested from it the greater portion of its southern 
territories. Some time before 953 A. D., the Candella 
kingdom is found to extend “ from the river Jumna 
on the north to the frontiers of Cedi on the south, 
and from Kalinjar on the east or north-east to GopMri 
or the modem Gwalior on the north-west. Such an 
advance illustrates only too clearly the disastrous con- 
dition of the Pratihfbra government. The empire 
which once stretched up to the river Narmada on the 
south had now iieen pushed back so far that it was 
bordered by Gwalior. 

1 E I , Voi, I, p 132, V 

2 Ibid., |). 134. V, 45. 


“3 
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During this period of turmoil and disorder the 
dethroned Paramara Vairisimha II, who seems to have 
been living in exile in the Ilastrakuta kingdom, did not 
remain inactive. He availed himself of the situation 
to the best of his ability, and spared no pains to revive 
the Paramara rule in Malwa. He seems to have received 
forces from the Pastrakutas of Manyakheta, with which 
he fell upon the viceroy of Mahendrapala II and blotted 
out the last vestige of Pratihara supremacy by his 
total expulsion. Verse 11 of the Udaj'apur Prasasti' 
seems to give a hint to that etfect. It records that" 
“By that king (Vairisimha II) the famous Dharfi was 
indicated, when he slew the crowd of his enemies with 
the edge of his sword.” Mr. Buhler remarks ’ that this 
expression means, “smiting the foe with the edge of his 
sword the king indicated that Dhura belonged to him.” 

Thus Param&ra rule was re-established in IMalwa 
presumably with the help of the imperial Ptastrakfitas. 
From this time forward its outlook was completely 
changed, and its angle of perspective differently shaped. 
The old ruling families were fast vanishing from the 
political platform, yielding place to a new set. The 
Paramaras, as we shall see below, seized every opportu- 
nity to increase their power. 

SIYAKA II. 

Vairisimha II died soon after the reconquest of 
Malwa. He was succeeded by his son Siyaka, some 

1 E, I., Vol. I, p. 235. 

2 Ibid. Jatas tasmad Vairisituho ’nyanumna loko brute 
[ Vajrata ] svaminani yaiii , 

Satror warggam dhurayaser nnihatya 51 rimad-Dhdra sucita 
yena rajfta 11 

3 Ibid., b'otiiote 86. 
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time before 949 A.D., who in the early years of his reign 
assumed the titles of Maharajadhirajapati and mah&,man.- 
tlalika-cudamaui. ’ Siyaka was also known as Harsa. ^ It 
is now beyond all dispute that Siyaka and Harsa were 
names of one and the same king, as both are described 
in the epigraphic records as the father of Sindhuraja. ^ 
The Udayapur Prasasti and the Arthuna inscription men- 
tion him as Harsa, ^ and Merutuiiga calls him by the 
name Simhadantabhata. ^ But in the rest of the ancient 
records the king is introduced to us as Siyaka. 
Mr. Buhler thinks ® that the complete name of the king 
was probably Harsasimha, both parts of which were 
used as abbreviations. He further remarks that “The 
form Siyaka is a half Prakritic corruption of Sirnhaka, 
for in modern Gujarati and other dialects the termi- 
nation Sirnha becomes in names not only Sirpha or Singh, 
hut very commonly Si which is immediately derived 
from the Prakrit Siha. Thus Amarsi is used instead of 
Amarasirnha, etc.” I beg to differ from the learned 
scholar on this point. Siyaka was the name of an early 
Paramara chief, and it follows from this fact that it 
can stand by itself as a proper name. 

Two inscriptions of Siyaka’s reign have recently 
been discovered. 

1 E. I., Vol. XIX, P. 243. The combination of the titles 
Mahiimandalika-cudamani and iMah;irajr«ihir;'ijapati is unusual. 
But it is not very uncommon in ancient Indian records. In the 
Kayadra inscription of Dhuravarsa, the king is called MaharAja- 
dhirAja MahAmandaleSvara. 

(Vide post Chapter IX.) 

2 E. 1 ., Vol. XIV, p. 299. V. 19. 

3 Ibifl., Vcl. 1 , p. 227; 1 . A., Vol. VI., pp. 51, 53. 

4 I., Vol, I, p. 227; Vol. .XIV, p. 299, V. 19. 

5 Prabandhacintamani, p. 30. 

6 E. I., Vol. I, p. 225, 
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(a) The Harsola grant, ‘ dated V. S. 1005, 
Magha = 919 A, D., January, records that Siyaka from 
his camp on the bank of the Mahi river, having 
worshipped the god Sivanatha, granted the two villages 
of Kumbharotaka and Sihaka in the Mohadavasaka 
-visaya respectively to Lallopadhyaya, son of Govar- 
dhana, and to his son Nina Diksita, who were inhabi- 

A 

tants of Anandapura. 

Of the localities mentioned above, jMohadavasaka is 
to be identified with the modern village of Mohdasa, 
in the Prantej taluk, Ahmedabad District, and Kumbha- 
rotaka and Sihaka with Kamrod and Sika near Modasa. 
The river JIahi, which flows into the Gulf of Cambay, 
still retains its ancient name Anandapura is the 
modern Vadnagar, in the Baroda State. 

(b) The second record " is an odd copper plate, the 
first part of which is lost. It is evidently a land grant, 
containing the sign manual of Sri-Siyaka, which was 
issued on the fifteenth day of the dark half of the year 
Sam 1026 = 969 A.D., October. The record was executed 
by the dapaka Kanhapaika by order of the king. 

WAR WITH THE CAlUKYAS OF SAURASTRA. 

Siyaka was a great general and an able soldier. He 
found an open field for the display of his warlike 
activities, and began to frame extensive schemes 
for conquest. The first object of his attack seems to 
have been the Calukyas of Saurastramandala. The 
princes of this family had been ruling their territory 
as vassals of the Pratih^ra dynasty of Kaiiauj. ^ 
Bfihukadhavala, an early ruler of the dynasty, appears to 

I E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 236. 

3 Ibid., p. 177. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IX. p. 1 ff. 
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have helped Nagabhata II in his war against the Palas of 
Bengal and the RastrakRtas of the Deccan. " Avani- 
varman II, who was also called Yoga, was his great 
-grandson. He probably offered strong opposition to 
Vairisirnha II in his war against the Pratih^ras, and 
subsequently intrigued for the revival of the Pratih^ra 
supremacy in Malwa. This perhaps led Siyaka to launch 
a campaign against his western neighbour. On this 
occasion his task was greatly facilitated when the ruler of 
Khedakamanclala (modern Kaira, in Gujarat), a vassal of 
the imperial Rastrakutas, ^ co-operated with him. The 
Harsola inscription purports to say that Yogar&ja was 
completely defeated. •• Siyaka, on his way back from that 
campaign, halted on the bank of the Mahi, and made, as 
we have said, a grant of land in favour of two Brahmans,® 

WAR WITH THE HUN AS. 

Some time afterwards Siyaka launched campaign 
against a Hiuia prince whose territory seems to have 

r J. Dep. L,, Vol X, pp. 4c, 42. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 2. 

3 Ibid., Vol. VI I, P. 45. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 242, lines 9 and 13. 

5 In the loth century A. D., no king of the name of Yoga- 
rAja is known to have rule'! in the western part of India, except 
the Ciilukya chief mentimied r-.bcAe. The earliest known date of 
this piince is 899 A. D. (E. I , V'nI. IX, jj. 2), and the latest 
known date of his immediate predeces or is 893 A. D. ‘Ibid., 
p. I.). I am inclined to think that it was this chief who sustained 
a defeat at the hand of Siyaka. If this proves to be true, 
he must have ruled for at least half a century, which is not at all 
an absurd length The reigns of the Bengal king, N 4 rAyanap:\la, 
(R.Uiglar Itihas, by R, D Banerji, Vol. I, p. 225, ( 2nd ed.)) the 
RVtrakiita Amoghavarsa, (Bom. Gaz , V( I I, Pt, II, pp. 401 ff.) 
and the Caulukya Bhima II. (Ibid., Pt. I, p. 197), each covered 
more than fifty years. 
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been to the north-west of Mahva. ' Balavarinan, father 
of A'ogaraja of SaurS,stra, defeated and killed the HAna 
prince Jajjapa in battle. The Jfavasahasanka-carita 
tells us that Siyaka, having slaughtered the Hhna 
princes, turned their harem into a dwelling-place for the 
widows. 3 The Hima prince who was defeated by him 
seems to have been a successor of Jajjapa. The war 
with the Hunas, however, did not come to a close until 
the end of the tenth century A. D. 

WAR WITH THE CANDELLAS 

About this time the Candellas of Jejakabhukti 
extended their territory up to Bhilsa on the west. The 
Khajuraho inscription, dated 954 A. D., registers ^ the 
fact that at this time the Candella kingdom extended as 
far as BhAsvat (Bhilsa), which was situated on the bank 
of the river Alalava. Siyaka’s bid for fortune on the 
west seems to have soon involved him in a war with the 
Candellas, But his progress was successfully retarded 
by the latter. The Candella Yas'ovarman (925-950 
A. D.) is described in the Khajuraho inscription " as ‘‘a 
God of Death to the MAlavas.” 

WAR WITH THE rAstRAKUTAS OF i\lAN Y aKHETA, 

In the third quarter of the tenth century A. D., the 
dismemberment of the Pratih&,ra empire was all but 
complete. It was a transitional period in the history of 

1 Navas'”., Sarga XI, v. go. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 8, V. 17, 

3 Akankanam akeyuram anupuram amekhalam l 
Hiindvarodham vaidhavya-dlksiVdunain vyadhatta yah ll 

(Sarga XI, v. 90) 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 134, V. 45. 

5 Ibid., p. 126, V. 23-Kulavan Malavfinilm. 
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ancient India. The old ruling dynasties were fast declin- 
ing in power, and making room for others to come 
forward and to play the imperial r61e. We have noticed 
the change in attitude of the Candella government. The 
Kacehapaghatas firmly established themselves in Gwalior 
and Dubkund, on the north of Malwa. ' A Caulukya 
family under Mularaja I, having overthrown the old 
Cftvada government, established its sovereignty at 
Anhilwar (modern Patan, in Baroda). In the south, the 
influence of the Rfistrakuta power was on the wane, and 
as it were waiting for the final day of its destruction. 
The critical consideration of this political situation led 
Siyaka to try his strength in the south. His assumption 
of the titles of Mahlirfij^dhir^japati and Mah^mndalika 
cud^mapi suggests that he, shortly after his accession to 
the throne, was trying to disown the suzerainty of the 
B&strakutas. Now he gave up all projects for renewing 
hostilities on the north, east, and west, and directed his 
arms for the first time against the Ril,strakuta empire. 
In this bold enterprise he was assisted by his feudatory 
Kaiika of Vagada. The Rastrakuta Khottiga (971 A. H.), 
who was the brother and successor of Krspa III 
(915-956 A. D.), was at that time on the throne of the 
Deccan. ^ He hurried his army towards Mahvah in order 
to oppose the Paramaras. A fierce battle took place on 
the bank of the Narmada, at a place called Kalighatta,'* 
in which Kanka died fighting bravely, though not 
before he had broken down the barrier of the R&strakiita 
array. * Khottiga sustained a heavy defeat in this 
encounter, and retreated to his capital. But Siyaka 

I E. L. Vol. II, p. 233 ; 1. A., Vol. XV, p. 202 

3 Bom, Gaz., Vol. I, Ft. 1 , p. I 57 - 

3 Ibid , Pt. II, p. 

4 A. S. I., 1916-17, P-Tt I, p. 19 - 

5 E. I., Vo! XIV, p. 3 o6 ; A. S. I., 1916-17. Part I, p. I 9 - 


6 
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seems to have been bent on conquering the R^strak4ta 
empire. He pursued the vanquished monarch and 
reached the gates of MAnyakheta. Khottiga could not 
repel the invading forces of Malwa, and surrendered his 
capital to their mercy. The city was apparently sacked 
by the victor's. DhanapMa, in the concluding verses of 
his P^iyalacchi, states that he completed this work ' 
“when one thousand years of the Vikrama era and twenty- 
nine besides had passed, and at the time when 
Manyakheda (or M^nyakheta) was plundered in conse- 
quence of an attack by the lord of Malava.” 

The date expressed here in the Vikrama era corres- 
ponds to 971-2 A. D. It has been noticed that at this 
time Khottiga was on the throne of MA,nyakheta. The 
Malwa king referred to above was, in all probability, 
Siyaka, as the Udayapur Prasasti makes mention of his 
victory over Khottiga. ” The Navasfthas4n.ka-carita ^ 
records his success over the lord of Rudapiiti, whom 
I am inclined to identify with this king of the 
R^strakAtas. But though the historic city of M&nya- 
kheta was occupied and pillaged by the armies of 
Siyaka, they could not conquer its main fort, where 
the royal residence was fixed. It was successfully 
defended by the western Ganga Marasiipha II. The 
Sravana Belgola epitaph states that < “He (i. e. 

1 Edited by Buhler : Paiyalacchi, Introduction, p. 6, vs. 
276, 277, 278. 

2 Tasmild abhud ari-naresvara-samgha-sevana-garjjad 

•gajemdra-rava-suindara-turya-nadah. | 
Sn-Harsa-deva iti Khottigadeva-Laksmim jagraha yo 

yudhi nagada-sama-pratapah II 
fE. I., Vol. I, p. 237, V. 12.) 

3 Smita-jyotsna-daridrena vAspadhyena mukhenduna ; 
Sasaiiisur vijayam yasya Rudapati-pati-striyah II 

(sarga XI, v, 89, Navas”). 4 K. Vol. V, p. 179. 
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M^rasimha II) by the strength of his arms (protected) 
the encampment of the emperor, when it was located 
at the city of M^inyakheta.” 

This Ganga prince was a contemporary of both 
Siyaka and Khottiga, as he began his reign in 963-4 A.D., 
and ended it between 973-4 A. D. ' Some scholars are 
of the opinion that the passage in question of the above 
record may be taken to refer to the struggle that took 
place between the R&,strakuta Kakka II and Tailapa II, 
the founder of the new Cfllukya empire in the Deccan. ’ 
But this view loses much of its strength if the whole 
situation is taken into consideration. It is an evident 
fact that Tailapa’s victory was immediately followed 
by the final extinction of the Iia,strakuta sovereignty 
and the establishment of a new Calukya empire in the 
Deccan. In view of this, Siyaka’s success cannot be 
regarded as more than temporary. Hence Md.rasimha’8 
boast of protecting the encampment of Manyakheta 
gains much more justification, if it relates to the conflict 
between Siyaka and Khottiga. 

A critical review of all these courses of events 
brinc^s home to us the fact that the Paramh,ras were 
mainly instrumental in working out the destruction 
of the mighty Bastrakuta empire. They inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon Khottiga on the banks of the 
Narmada, overran his kingdom, and finally pillaged 
and sacked the imperial city of Manyakheta. This 
undoubtedly pressed heavily upon the military resources 
of the BAstrakfitas, which made it easier for Tailapa II 
to gain the throne of the Deccan by the annihilation 
of their power. At present, it is very difficult to 
determine precisely how much Siyaka profited by his 

1 E. I., Vol. V, p. 179- 

2 Ibid., p. 170 , footnote 3 . 
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southern expedition. During the reign of his son 
Vakpati and of his grand-son Bhoja, the upper courses 
of the Godavari formed the southern boundary of the 
Paramara kingdom, ' It is highly probable that the 
extension of the Paramara kingdom up to that limit was 
due to Siyaka, 

Siyaka was the real founder of the Paramara king- 
dom, and the first imperial ruler of his family. Prom 
the position of a petty local chief, he succeeded by his 
ingenuity and military skill in occupying a place among 
the foremost rulers of his age. He left behind him a 
vast empire which extended on the north up to the 
Banswara State ; = on the east to Bhilsa ; ^ on the south 
to the Godavari ; and on the west up to the Mahi. ♦ 
Shortly after his return from the southern expedition, he 
seems to have abdicated his throne in favour of his son 
Vfikpatirftja. Padraagupta tells us that in the latter 
part of his reign the king adopted the life of an ascetic, 
“clothed himself in the grass-robe of a royal sage,” and 
devoted himself exclusively to the practice of austeri- 
ties, ’ VadajA. was the name of his queen.® Besides 
Vh,kpati he had another son, Sindhurdja. He closed his 
reign some time between the years 970 and 973 A. D. 


1 Prabandhacintamani, p. 33 ; E, I., Vol. XIX, p. 69. 

2 E. 1 ., Vol. XIV, p. 295. 

3 This is inferred from the Khajuraho inscription (E. I., 
Vol. I, p. 134, V. 45), which tells us :hat in the year 954 A. D., 
BhAsvat, or Bhilsa, on the bank of the river of Malava was the 
southern limit of the Candella kingdom. 

4 E. I., Vol. XIX, p, 236. 

5 VaSikrtaksamaio yah k3am4m atyrtyatam dadhan ( 
RAjaSramam alaincakre rajarsih kusa-civarah !i 

(Navas.°, Sarga XI, v. 88.) 


6 Ibid., V. 86. 



CHAPTER III, 

VAkPATI II AND SINDHURAjA 

VAKPATI II. 

Two inscriptions of Viikpati’s reign have been 
discovered. 

The first' is dated V. S, 1031=971 A. H., and was 
issued from the royal residence at Ujjain. There was 
a Brahman philosopher named Vasantac&rya, son of 
Dhanikapaiidita, who was originally an inhabitant of 
Ahicohatra. King V&.kpatiiAja, who is described as 
paramabhattaraka mahi\r!\jadhiraja, having bathed in the 
waters of the Siva lake, and worshipped the Lord of 
Everything, granted this Brahman philosopher the Tadiir “ 
by name Pipparik^b for the spiritual merit of his parents 
as well as of himself. The village was situated on the 
bank of the Narmada, in the northern part of the bhoga 
of Gardabhapaniya. It was bounded on the north by a 
small stream flowing into the ditch belonging to Cikhi- 
llika ; on the east by Agaravahala ; on the south by the 
Pisaca-tlrtha, and on the west by the Gardabha river. 
The record was executed by Kanhapaika, who is probably 
the same person as is mentioned in the grant of Siyaka, 
dated 969 A. D, ^ 

The second inscription * is dated V. S. 1030 = 979 
A. D. It was issued from the royal camp at Bhagavat- 
pura, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. Its object 
is to record that the king Vfikpatir&ja, at the request 

1 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 51. 

2 Dr. Hall reads this as Vad 4 r. 

3 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 236. 

4 I. A., Vol. XIV, p. 160. 
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of Asini, the wife of his ]\IahiisAdhanika Mah^ika, 
granted the village of Sembalapuraka, attached to 
the Tinisapadra-Twelve, with all the incomes accruing to 
it, to meet the expenses of the worship of the BhattirikA 
the glorious Bhattesvari at Ujjayani, and for the upkeep 
of her temple. The village, granted, was at that time 
held by the above mentioned Mahaika. The inscription 
was written in the camp of Gunapura, and the order was 
executed by Rudraditya. 

Of the places mentioned above, Ahicchatra is to be 
identified with the modern Adikot near Bamnagar in 
Rohilkhand. Cikhillika is the modern Chikalda, now a 
tract of land in the territory of Holkar. The Pisficatlrtha 
retains to this day its ancient name. Mr. N. Janardana 
identifies the Gardabha river with the modern Khaja, 
now in the jurisdiction of the Raja of Dhar. ‘ Gunapura 
is probably the modern Godurpura, on the south bank of 
the Narmada, The rest of the localities cannot now be 
identified. 

Mr. Venkayya suggests that V&kpatirdja mentioned 
in the Puskar inscription was probably the same person 
as Vfikpati-Munja 

V^kpati bore the appellations of ^rivallabha and 
Prthvivallabha, ^ which were the family epithets (birudas) 
of the imperial Bfistrakfitas of the Deccan. * Amogha- 
varsa, 5 IJtpala, and Munja were his other names. In 
the Nagpur prasasti ® he is described as Munja, and in the 
rest of the inscriptions of his dynasty he is mentioned as 

1 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 50. 

2 A, S. I., 1909-10, p. 127. 

3 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 5r ; Vol. XIV, p. 160. 

4 E. I., Vol. VIII, App. II, p. 2. 

5 I. A., Vol. VI, p. SI. 

6 E. I., Vol II, p. 184, V. 23. 
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V&kpati. That V^kpati and Muhja were names of 
one and the same king admits of no doubt. King 
Arjunavarman, in his commentary on Araarusataka, 
known as Rasikasamjivint, states that V^kpatiiAja, 
otherwise known as Munja, was one of his predecessors. ' 
Similarly, there is ample evidence to prove his identity 
with the king Utpala. In the Navas^hasanka-carita, in 
one place Vi\kpati is spoken of as the elder brother of 
Sindhurfbja, who followed him (on the throne) after his 
death. But in another place, ^ where the history of the 
early Paramara kings of Malwa is narrated, Sindhurfija 
is reported to have mounted the throne of Utpalarllja. 
Here the absolute omission of the name, V^kpatirfi,ja, by 
the poet proves the identity of the two. This is further 
confirmed by the fact that the authorship of a verse 
ascribed to UtpalaiAja by the Kashmirian poet 
Ksemendra is attributed to V&,kpatiraja by Vallabhadeva. * 

Merutuhga tells an interesting story ^ in connection 
with the birth and early life of Vakpati. Sirnhadanta- 
bhata {i.e. Siyakat was for a long time without any child. 
Munja was not, as a matter of fact, his own son. Once 
while the king was on his royal circuit, he came across 
a new-born child in a thicket of munja grass, whom he 
immediately picked up lovingly in his arms. He 
brought him up and intended to make him his 
successor. The child was given the name Muiija, in 
memory of his discovery in the grass of that name. Some 
time later a son was born to the king, who was called 
Sindhula (i. e. SindhurUja). This unexpected event, 

1 “ Asmatpxirvajasya Vikpatiraj-^paranamno Mufijadevasya." 

2 Sarga I, vv. 6-7 

3 Sarga XI, w. 92, lot. 

4 Subhasit 4 vali, 3413. 

5 Prabandhacintamani, p. 30, 
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however, did not shake the king’s affection for Munja, 
who made a great impression on his mind by his princely 
qualities Once he paid a surprise visit to the residence 
of Munja, when the latter was in his bedchamber with 
his wife. The unexpected arrival of the king threw 
Muhja into confusion. He had no opportunity to get 
his wife out of the room, and in his excessive shyness 
he hid her behind a sofa to avoid the notice of the king, 
who came straight into the room, and told him at once 
the object of his visit. He related the whole story of 
his birth and adoption and spoke of his present desire 
to make him finally his successor to the throne. Last 
of all he emphasised his wish that Munja should be 
friendly and affectionate towards his younger brother, 
Sindhuraja, and then left the palace, Shortly afterwards 
the coronation-ceremony of Munja was celebrated 
amidst great joy and festivity. It is said that 
subsequently Munja put his wife to death, lest she 
should carelessly betray the secret of his birth. 

xAt present we have no evidence to corroborate the 
above story. It may be that Siyaka, finding himself 
childless in the early years of his life, adopted Munja as 
heir to his throne, and confirmed the arrangement 
even when some time after a son was born to him, 

TTith the accession of Vakpati, a new era dawned 
upon Malwa, A new spirit breathed through every 
sphere of life, and the country began to grow in wealth 
and riches. The consolidation of the empire was 
complete, and the government was based on a strong 
foundation. Henceforward the Paramfira kings did not 
limit their activities merely to the undertaking of 
military expeditions for conquest, but also directed 
their attention to the cultural development and social 
welfare of their subjects. It will be seen below how, 
under powerful monarchy, the people of Malwa grew 
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into a strong nation. Budraditya was the king’s 
minister, ’ and Mahaika, “ and the poet Dhanika ^ were 
respectively Mahasiidhanika and Mahasadhyapala of 
his government. 

Having ascended the throne of Malwa, Vakpati 
seems to have directed his energy, in the first place, to 
the expansion of his kingdom. His territory was 
surrounded by a number of powerful ruling dynasties. 
He now launched a series of campaigns against them. 

WAR WITH THE KALACURIS. 

The crowning achievement of Vakpati was his 
victory over the Kalacuris who ruled over the northern 
part of the Central Provinces. The seat of their 
government was established at Tripuri. Their king 
Yuvar&,ja II, who ruled from about 975 to 1000 A. D., 
was a contemporary of Vakpati, His father Laksmana 
entered into an alliance with Tailapa II by giving him 
his daughter Bonth&,devi in marriage. He also increas- 
ed the prosperity of his kingdom by successful military 
conquests. Having defeated the lord of Kosala, he 
despoiled him of a very costly effigy of Kaliya, and 
when in the course of his military expeditions he reached 
the western shore of the sea, he earned spiritual merit 
by dedicating that image in the temple of Soraes'vara. = 
Besides Tuvar^ja II, he had another son, Samkaragana, 
who was his immediate successor on the throne, being 
later followed by Yuvarfija II. These two royal 

1 Prabandhac° . p. 33 - 

2 I, A , Vol. XIV, p. i6o. 

3 H. H. Wilson, “Select Specimens of the Theater of the 
HindHS,” 1835, p. XX. 

4 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Ft. lb p- 296. 

5 E. I., Vol, I, p. 266, V. 62. 


7 
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brothers appear to have been lacking in that military 
skill which had distinguished their father. As regards 
Yuvar&ja II, the panegyrists seem to delight in extolling 
only his religious activities^ though some customary 
verses are offered to demonstrate his military achieve- 
ments. ^ 

It was when the Kalacuri government was in the 
hands of this weak ruler that Y^kpati marched against 
Cedi, and Yuvar&ja, although he opposed him with all his 
armies, was signally defeated ; many of his officers were 
killed on the battlefield, and the whole of his kingdom 
lay prostrate before the Param^ras. Yakpati next 
directed his victorious troops towards Tripuri, the capital 
of the Kalacuris, and within a short time captured that 
city. The Udayapur prasasti tells us that Yfikpati 
defeated Yuvar^ja in battle, slaughtered his generals, 
and established his supremacy in Tripuri. " This is 
corroborated in general by the Kauthem grant ^ of the 
C&lukya Yikram^ditya V, in which it is stated that 
Utpala destroyed the power of the Caidyas, i. e. the 
people of Cedi. 

WARS WITH THE GUHILAS AND THE CAHAMANAS. 

Y^kpati’s achievements in the north were also epoch 
-making. The Guhilas of Med^pata, or ilewar, were the 
first object of his attack in that direction. In the last 
quarter of the tenth century A. D., they were governed 
by their king SaktikuraAra (977 A. D.), who was the son 


I E. I., Vol. I, p. 269. 

3 Yuvanijam vijityajau hatva tad-vahini-patin I 
Khadgam urdhvikrtain yena Tripuryam vijigisuna 1 ) 

(E. I., Vo!. I, p. 235., V. IS.) 
3 I, A., Vol. XVI, p. 23, lines 41-42. 
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and successor of Naravahana. ' Vakpati probably came 
into conflict with this prince, and inflicted a severe defeat 
upon him. He destroyed his elephant forces, plundered 
Aghata (modern Ahar, near the Udaipur Eailway Sta- 
tion), the capital of Alewar, and forced him to flee from 
his kingdom. In this predicament the Guhila prince, 
having been deprived of his throne, took shelter under 
the Eastrakuta Dhavala of Hastikundi. ^ This success 
tempted Vakpati to push his arms further west, and 
soon brought him into conflict with the Caham&,nas of 
Marwar. The Cahamauas, under the rule of their king 
Sobhita, had extended the boundaries of their kingdom 
up to Mount Abu, ^ by the forcible extirpation of its 
ruling chief. About this time ^obhita’s successor, 
Balir^ja, was on the throne of Marwar. V&kpati seems 


1 E. I., Vol. VIII, App. I, p. 13. 

2 Dhafyaflo vasudha-vyapi caiiidr^d iva camdrika-nikarah I| 
bhamktv-Aghfitam ghatA,bhih prakatam iva madara Medapate 
bhatanAm janye rajanya-janye janayati janatajatn ranam 
MumjarAje (Srii* mane (pra)naste harina iva bhiya GurjjareSe 
vinaste tat-sainyilnarp sa{sa)ranyo harir iva §arane yah suranAm 
va(ba)bhuva H 

(Bijapur inscription of Dhavala of Hastikundi, w, 9, 10. 
E. I., Vol. X, p. 20. (Bijapur lies on the route from Udaipur to 
Sirohi, near Mount Abu.) 

3 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 7S, V. 7. 

4 In the Sevadl copper-plates of the CAhamana Ratnapala, 

dated Sara 1176, Sobhita or Sohita is designated as the lord 
of Dhara (E, I., Vol, XI, p. 309, v. 5). I think it is an engraver’s 
mistake for “ThAra”, which was the most celebrated city in 
Marwar during the latter part of the I2th century A. D. 
Professor Kielhorn suggests that it was the capital of that 
Country. The Mohar&ja-parajaya, an allegorical play, was 
first acted at TbarApadra-pura, during the reign of the Gujarat 
king Ajayapala (1172-1176 A. D.). * ' ’ I 2 Q ^ 
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first to have wrested from him ]\Iount Abu ' and the 
southern part of his dominion as far as Kiradu, which 
lies sixteen miles north-west of Balmer, in the Jodhpur 
State. The Kauthem grant of the Calukya Yikramaditya V 
records that, at the approach of Utpala, the people 
of Marwar trembled. ^ A stray verse of Padmagupta, 
probably composed shortly after the death of Vakpati, 
tells us that the king’s fame still caused the pearls to 
dance in the necklaces of the women of Marwar, where 
his servant got a strong footing. ^ 

Vakpati now divided this newly conquered territory 
among the princes of the royal family of Dh4ra. He 
established his son, Aranyaraja, in the province of 
Arbuda or Abu, set up his other son, Candana, in Jalor, 
and entrusted to his nephew, Dfisala, the government of 
Bhinmal, whose authority extended up to Balmer on the 
west. Having thus secured a strong footing, he seems 

“Yad adya Maru-mamdaIa-Kamal;i-mukha-manidana-kar- 
pura-patr-a'jikura-Thurapadrapura-pariskara-Kiimara-vihiira-kro- 
dalainkara-Sri-vira--Jinesvara-yiitriV'mahotsava-prasa'pga-saniga- 
tam.” (Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay 
Presidency during the year 1880-81, by Prof. Kielhorn, p. 33. ) 

1 There is no direct evidence to prove that Vakpati ever 
conquered Mount Abu. But his conquests of jMewar and 
Marwar imply the conquest of Abu, which lies between them. 

2 I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 23, lines 41-42. 

3 Tatra sthitam sthitimata varadeva daivad 
bhrtyena te cakita-cittam iyamtyahani 1 
Utkainpini stana-tate harineksanan^m 
Haran pranarttayati yatra bhavat-pratapah II 

“There (i. e. in Marwar), O good king (i. e, the king of 
Malwa), thy servant got a footing, as fate would have it, and 
there he remained so many days, curious at heart-there, where 
tey fame sets dancing the pearls on the quivering breasts of the 
deer-eyed women.” (J. Bo. Br., Vol. XVI, p. 173.) 

4 Ante. Chapter I, pp. 19 ff., Chapters IX & X. 
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to have made an attempt to conquer NaddAla (Nadol), 
the capital of the Cahamanas. But his rival Balir&ja 
showed himself equal to the occasion and successfully 
defended his territory. The Sundha hill inscription tells 
us that he dispersed the army of Munja. ' This defeat 
of the Paramaras must have taken place some time after 
982 A. D., a date which falls in the reign of Balir&ja’s 
grandfather, Laksmana. " 


WAR WITH THE HUNAS. 

About this period Vakpati seems to have led an 
expedition against the Hupas and to have won a 
complete victory over them. The Kauthem grant tells 
us that Utpala destroyed the lives of the IIApas, ^ 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

Some time after his conquest of Southern Marwar, 
V&,kpati involved himself in a war with the Caulukyas 
of Gujarat, The Caulukya Mularaja I, who ruled 
from 94)1 to 997 A. D., w^as his contemporary. = At the 
approach of the Pararafiras, the Caulukya armies became 
terrified. Mfilarfija tried to oppose the advance of his 
enemies, but was miserably worsted in the resultant 
battle. Hard pressed by the victors, he fled with his 


j Balirajadevo Yo Muinjarftja-va(ba)!a-bhamgam 

aclkarat tarn v. 7, E. I., Vol. IX, p. 75. 

2 A. S. I., 1907-8, p. 228. 

3 I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 23, lines 41-42. 

4 A verse of Padmagupta recounts that Vakpati established 
his authority over ^larwar before his figiit with the Gurjaras, 
J. Bo^Br., Vol. XVI, p. I 73 5 I- A., Voi. XVI, p. 23, lines 41-42- 

5 Bom. Gaz.. Vol. I, Ft. I, P- 156 ; b A, Vol. LVIII, p. 234- 
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family into the desert of ilarwar. His armies, bereft of 
a leader and guide, knowing not what to do, sought 
refuge with the Rastrakuta Dhivala of Hastikundi. 
The Bijapur inscription tells us that when the power of 
the lord of the Gurjaras was shattered as the result of 
his terrible fight with the king Muuja, his armies sought 
protection from Dhavala, who immediately gave them 
adequate shelter, ' Now Afularaja’s miseries knew no 
bounds. He passed his days in extreme hardship with- 
out food or drink. The forlorji condition to which the 
Gurjjara king was reduced, is very touchingly described 
by Padmagupta in the following verses : 

“He neither eats food nor drinks water ; he keeps 
not the society of women ; he lies on the sand, puts 
from him all worldl.y pleasures, and courts the hottest 
sun. O Lion of the House of Mfilava, it seems to me 
that this Gfirjjara king is doing penance in the forests of 
Marwar because he is eager to obtain an atom of that 
j)rasd(la which is the dust of your feet.” 

“The silly Gfirjjara queen, as she wanders terror 
-stricken in the forest, ever and anon casts her eyes on 
her husband’s sword, to see if there be no water there, 
for often in the past she has heard the bards say ‘Great 


I I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 23, lines 41-42. VAkpati died some 
time before 997 A. D. Hence the Gurjara king mentioned in 
this verse was, in all probability, Mularaja I, who ruled from 
941 to 997 A. D, The latest known inscription of his reign is 
dated 995 A. D, (E. I., Vol. X, p. 76.) 

The expression '‘Giirjjarese vina.ste” referred to in the same 
verse must be taken to mean “the power of the lord of the 
Giirjjaras having been destroyed.” It should not be considered 
as referring to the death of Mularaja I, who is reported to have 
been killed by the Ciihamdna Vigraharaja of S^kambhari, 
(Hammiramahakavya. I, A., Vol. VIII. p. 59.) 
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King, the hosts of your foes have been engulfed in the 
battle stirred up by your sword’s edge (or torrent).” ' 

WAR AGAINST LAtA. 

The conquest of Northern Gujarat offered a fresh 
inducement to Vakpati to continue his military policy 
in the west. He seems next to have turned his arms 
against the Lata country, which comprised the land 
between the rivers Mahi aud Tapti. Barappa, a member 
of the Caulukya race and the general of the Karn^ta 
king Tailapa II, was at that time its ruler. ^ Vakpati 

I J. Bo. Br., Vol. XVI, pp. 173, 1/4. 

(i) ahiirani na karoti iiA'jibu pibati strainani na sainsevate 

sete yat sikatasu mukta-visayas caiiidAtapam sevate 1 
Tvat-pad-abja-rajah-prasada-kanika-labhonmukhas tanmarau 
manye Malava-siiiiha Gurjara-patis-tivrain tapas tapyate. ll 
(ii) magnani dvisata'n kulAui samare tvat-khadga-dharakule 

nuthasminn-iti baindivaci bahuso deva &ruti\yAp pura , 
mugdha Gurjara-bhumipula-mahisi pratyasaya ptlthasah 

ki\ ntare cakita vimu!;:cati niuhuh patyuh krp&ne drsau. II 
(There seems to be a pun on Dhura in the above verse.) 

These verses of Farimala are quoted by the Kashmirian 
poet Ksemendra in his “Aucityala:uk;ira”. As has been noticed 
very often, Padmagupta, whose other name was Parimala, was a 
court poet of Vakpati and his immediate successor Sindhuraja 
(NavasT, Sarga I, vv. 6, 7). The poet in the above verses, as 
quoted by Ksemendra, intends to glorify the achievements of a 
Malwa king, who established his authority in IMarwar and who 
was dead at the time when these verses were composed. Only 
Vakpati is known to have carried his victorious arms into 
Marwar. Having been pressed hard by his forces, MularAja and 
his armies fled into the north, and took refuge with Dhavala, 
whose territory lay just on the eastern border of Marwar. In 
these circumstances the Malwa king referred to in these stray 
verses of Parimala is, in all likelihood, Vakpati. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I., p. 139. 
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seems to have gone to war with him and to have won a 
decisive victory. The Udayapur pras'asti records his 
victory over the people of Lata. ’ 

These conquests made V^kapati master for some 
time of an extensive territory which comprised the 
Kalacuri kingdom on the east, Gujarat and Lata on the 
west, and Mewar and southern Marwar on the north. 
But none of these newly conquered provinces, except 
southern Marwar, remained long under the control of 
the Parami\ras. The Caujukyas and the Kalacuris 
regained their territories within a very short time, and 
ruled them quite independently. The cause of V^kpati’s 
failure to establish his paramount sovereignty over them 
is not very far to seek. He required a large army and 
resources to maintain his authority over them, but he 
could not meet these demands, as he had to array all his 
forces on the southern frontier of his kingdom to keep in 
check the progress of the newly established C&,lukya 
government. 

The Udayapur prasasti^ I'elates Vakpati’s victory over 
the Colas and the Keralas, The contemporary Co]a kings 
were Madhurantaka-Uttamacola (969-985 A. D.) and 
Rajar^ja I (9S5-1012 A. D,). ’ Nothing is known as to 
the name of the prince who was on the throne of the 
Cera country about this time. 

WAR WITH THE CALUKYAS OF KARNAtA. 

The final overthrow of the Rfistrakuta empire in 
the Deccan was almost co-eval with the accession of 

1 Karnata-Lata-Kerala-Cola-Siroratna-ragi-pada-kamalah i 
yas ca pranayi-ganarthita-data, kalpadrumaprakhyah || 

(E. I., Vol. I, p. 235, V. 14.) 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., Vol. VHI, App II, p. 22 . 
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Vakpati to the throne of Malwa. It has been noticed in 
the previous chapter, that the R^strakuta Khottiga 
succeeded with the help of M^rasimha, in driving Siyaka 
and his armies from Manyakheta. But the R&,strakuta8 
had hardly managed to recover from their losses before 
another formidable enemy, probably more terrible than 
the Param^ras, invaded the plains of the Deccan and 
threatened to overthrow their imperial government. The 
leader of these invading forces was Tailapa II, of the 
C^lukya race, of whom mention has occasionally been 
made before. Khottiga’s successor, Karkar^ja, could not 
stem the tide of this invasion, and eventually surrendered 
to him his capital and kingdom. After this there was a 
scramble for the lUstrakuta empire between the Para- 
ma,ras and the C^jukyas. In fact, it was quite impossible 
for Tailapa to establish a permanent sovereignty in the 
Deccan until he could destroy the power of the ambitious 
Param^tras. This led to the beginning of a hard struggle 
for supremacy which continued for many generations 
between the two neighbouring dynasties. In one of his 
early attempts V&kpati was routed by the armies of 
Tailapa. The Nilgund inscription' of Tailapa ’s reign, 
dated ^aka 901 = 982 A. D, records that, “on hearing 
the name of whom (Tailapa II), which he acquired by 
the extirpation of all the armies of hostile kings. Codas, 
Andhras, Vkndyas and the king Utpala, bewildered, 
deliberate what to do, where to go, and where to dwell,” 


I Yasya SrutvAbhidhanam sakala-ripu-nr^nika-nirmmulanotthatn 
kim (ka)rttavyam kva yania(h) kva ca vasatir iti vvyAkulM cin- 

tayanti 

CodAndhrMhlSa-PAndy-Otpala mahipatayo yena 
cduJbhodhi-slmA ksma r4ma svikrt& yohasati nrpa-guna,r adirO- 

jan Naladin ti 

(E. 1., Vol. IV, p. 2 o 6, lines 7 , 8 , 9 ) 


8 
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The king Utpala referred to here, was none other than 
VAkpati. Besides this particular invasion, he seems to 
have launched several more campaigns against the 
Deccan, and in most cases to have achieved successful 
results. Merutuhga tells us that, before the final termi- 
nation of the war, Jluuja defeated Tailapa six times. ' 
The Udayapur prasasti also records his victory over the 
Karnata army. = But all these preliminary victories 
gained by him, could not break down the strength of the 
CAlukyas. Now the glorious period of his reign had 
passed and the day of his fall was fast approaching. 
The sun which rose with a thousand beams in the east, 
now became pale just before its setting. In the last 
battle the glorious Munja, a king of unprecedented 
valour, fell a captive in the hands of Tailapa, and 
having passed his days in endless miseries, suffered 
execution in the camp of his enemy. The tale of his 
extreme sufferings, which tradition handed on through 
the years to succeeding generations, at last excited 
emotion and pity in the heart of the Jaina teacher, 
Merutuhga, who flourished in the 13th century A. D.,and 
found appropriate expression in his ‘Munja-Prabandha’. 
He narrates that llluiija, being constantly harassed by 
the raiders of Tailapa, determined to invade his kingdom. 
His minister, Rudrdditya, who was then suffering from 
some ailment, tried to dissuade him from his proposed 
undertaking, hut finding him sternly set upon his 
purpose, requested him not to cross the Godavari. In 
this connection he reminded the king of an old saying 
which predicted misfortune to any Malwa king who 
should ever cross that river in the course of a military 
excursion. 

1 Prabandhacintilmani, p 33 

2 Ante p. s6, footnote i. 
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His repeated success in warfare made Munja over- 
confident of victory on this occasion also. He paid no 
heed to the good advice of his minister, and having 
marched a long way at last pitched his camp on the other 
side of the Godavari. When Rudrfiditya heard that the 
king had thus deliberately flown in the face of his 
counsel, he ascended his funeral pyre, preferring death 
to the shock of seeing the frightful calamity he felt to 
be awaiting his beloved master. Shortly afterwards 
Munja confronted his enemies, and a fierce battle 
ensued. But his destiny was sealed, and he paid the 
penalty for rejecting the warning of his far-sighted 
minister, by defeat and capture at the hands of Tailapa, 
who had gained his success by fraudulent methods. 

Now his sufferings knew no bounds. He was tied 
with a rope, confined in a wooden cage, and thrown into 
the prison of Karnata, His other ministers, who had 
arrived subsequently, dug a secret tunnel and made all 
arrangements for his escape ; but, owing to his foolish- 
ness and indiscretion, their efforts on his behalf com- 
pletely failed. During the short period of bis incarcera- 
tion, he fell in love with Mrnalavati, a sister of Tailapa, 
who was detailed to attend him in prison, and to her he 
disclosed the arrangements made by his officers for his 
escape, requesting her to follow him to his own country. 
But the lady betrayed the trust confided in her and 
reported the matter to her brother, the king. This made 
Tailapa more revengeful and heartless than before. He 
ordered his servants to bind the captive king with cords 
and to lead him from door to door to beg his daily meal. 
Thus, having been reduced to an object of scorn, the 
Param&ra king, who once held sway over a vast tract of 
land, walked through the streets of his enemy’s city with 
a begging bowl in his hand. The endless sorrows of his 
heart poured through the silent tears of his eyes and 
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often in the form of deep sighs. In his extreme agony 
Munja bewailed his lot and at intervals cried aloud — 

“I have lost my elephants and chariots. I have lost 
my horses ; I have lost ray footmen, servants have I 
none. 

“So, Rudr^ditya, sitting in heaven, invite me, eager 
to join you.” 

On another occasion, while begging, he thus address- 
ed a woman who had jeered at his miserable plight. 

“Foolish fair one, do not show pride, though you see 
me with a little pot in my hand. 

“Mufija has lost fourteen hundred and seventy-six 
elephants. 

‘‘Do not be distressed, O Monkey, that I was ruined 
by her ; 

“Who has not been ruined by v omen, Rama, Ravana, 
Munja and others ?” 

“Do not weep, O my jailor, that I should have been 
made to wander by her, 

“Only by casting a sidelong glance, much more when 
she drew me by the hand. 

“If I had had at first that discretion which was 
produced too late, 

“Says Mufija, O Mm^lavati, no one would have cast 
an obstacle in my path. 

“Munja, that treasury of glory, lord of elephants, 
king of the land of Avanti. 

“That creature who was long ago produced as the 
dwelling-place of Sarasvatl, 

“He has been captured by the lord of KarnAta, owing 
to the wisdom of his ministers, 

“xind has been impaled on a stake : alas ! perplexing 
are the results of Karma,” ' 


I Prabandhacintamani, pp. 34, 35, 
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The officers of the Calukya king, thus leading Munja 
through the streets for a long time, at last brought him 
to the place of execution. They severed his head from 
his body, moistened it with thick sour milk, and 
fixed it on a stake in the courtyard of the royal 
palace. 

In this way Tailapa wreaked his vengeance upon his 
stubborn enemy, and Munja was relieved of his untold 
miseries. 

Merutuiiga’s version of A'^kpati’s overthrow and 
execution, which we have just given, is corroborated in 
its main details by the epigraphic account of the 
C^lukyas. The Kauthem grant of Vikramilditya V ‘ 
records that Utpala was cast into prison by his grand- 
father, Tailapa. The Gadag inscription ' of VikramlV 
-ditya VI boasts that the valiant Aluhja was slain by that 
monarch’s remote predecessor, Tailapa II. The A’in-i- 
Akbarl also corroborates this assertion by stating that 
Munja lost his life in the wars of the Deccan. ^ 

In this fight with the Paramtiras, Tailapa was 
probably helped by his feudatory Bhillama II, who 
ruled in Southern Khandesh, on the border of the 
Paramhra kingdom. “ The Sangamner copper plate of 
this Yhdava chief states that he crushed the military 
force of the great king Munja and ‘ thereby made the 


1 Huna-prAn a-hara-prafipaHlahano y:Ur;Vtra>--rin-Maravas 
Caiciya-cc'hedy akhila-kaamiVjaya-n .ya vyutpani’,.-i-tili ir 

UtiwI.-ih 


Yen4tyugra-ranAgra-dar§ita-va (ba) la-pr^Vcuryva 
-iauryodayah kar^'jtra-nive5.itah kavi-vK* yai.n varnnav an 

ghiirnni frpna) te. rtf 


I. A., Vi.l. XVI, p. 25, lines 41-43/ 

2 E. I., Voi. XV. p. 350, V. 2. 

3 P. 376. Jarrett. 

4 Bom. Gaz., Vol. 1 , Ft. li, p. 5'3 ^ E E. VoL XIX. p. 69. 
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goddess of fortune observe the vow of a chaste woman 
in the home of the illustrious Ranaraugahhima,’ ” 

Rhillama’s father Vandiga was a feudatory of the 
RAstrakuta KrsnarAja. = It is very likely that after the 
fall of the R,astraku.tas this Yadava family transferred 
its allegiance to the new Calukya government. Tailapa II, 
Alunja’s adversary, had the appellation of lhavaraalla, 
which is almost synonymous with Ranaraugahhima. 
Taking all these things into consideration, Professor 
Kielhorn identifies Ranarafigahhima with Tailapa II, 
Rr. Barnett does not support this view, hut, if Professor 
Kielhorn is right, the above verse of the Sangamner 
plate is significant in as much as it makes clear the fact 
that Yfikpati was the main obstacle in the way of 
Tailapa’s founding a CAlukya empire in the Deccan, and 
his subsequent defeat and death alone made it possible 
for the latter to establish a permanent sovereignty. In 
this circumstance it is not quite impossible that Vfikpati 
who had persistently troubled the Cfilukya king for more 
than twenty years, fell a victim to the vengeance of the 
latter in the manner described by Merutunga. 

Amitagati completed his Subhusitaratuasamdoha in 
V. S. 1050 = 993 A. D., when Munja was on the throne of 
Malwa, ^ Tailapa It, the destroyer of Munja, died shortly 
before 998 A. D. * Hence the execution of the ParamAra 
king must have taken place between these two dates 

1 (Sve' n 9 .riti karala-kala-ra?'ca)na-canda si)— dandena yo 
hatva Muiyja-mahii-nrpa pranayiniia saingrama-rauigain- 
gane laksmim amvu (mbu) dl)i-mekhala-valayita-(ksma) 
varttinim prapayad bhupa-sn-Ranaramgabhima-bhavana 
sAksat-kuIa-stn-vratam || (E. I., Vol. 11 , p. 218, lines 40-42). 

2 Bom, Gaz,, Vol. I, Part H, p. 512-13. 

3 Z. D, M, G,, Vols. 59 & 6i ; Kavyamala series. No. 82, 
ed. by Bhavadatta Sastri & Parab, Bombay, 1903. 

4 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. 11, p. 432 
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Vakpati’s great ambition for military conquest did 
not make him unmindful of the internal development of 
his kingdom. He was himself a great poet, and granted 
without stint enormous bounties to those who devoted 
their lives to literary work. By his liberal patronage, 
unvarying devotion to the goddess of learning, and rich 
contributions, he brought about a renaissance of Sanskrit 
literature in Malwa. Padmagupta was his chief court 
-poet ’ ; Dhananjaya, Bhatta Hal^yudha, Dhanika, 
Dhanapala, Sobhana, and other poets ’ flourished under 
his heneficent patronage. 

He excavated many beautiful tanks in Malwa, one 
of which, situated at Dbfi,r5\,, is still called after his name 
MunjasdgoTa. He is also said to have built many 
temples and embankments at Ujjain, Maheshwar, Onker- 

Mandh^ta and Dharraapuri. 

VA,kpali was a paternal ruler whose efhcient adminis- 
tration greatly endeared him to his subjects. As a 
warrior, as a poet, and as an architect, he far excelled 
many of his contemporaries. By his successful achieve- 
ments in various walks of life, he enhanced the name 
and fame of his family and illumined the country over 
which he ruled. His commanding personality and 
mighty valour won high laurels for him. The strength 
of his powerful armies humbled the pride of the peoples 
of Cedi, Lata, Marwar, Gujarat, and Mewar. Merutunga 
states that Tailapa TI won his victory over this Paramhra 
king by fraudulent methods and not by the superiority 
of his military power. In these circumstances V&kpati’s 
failure in the south does not in any way prejudice his 
fame as a gallant soldier and good general. His death 
was a real loss to his kingdom. It was deeply felt by 

1 Navasiihas.\Mka-car:ta, S.arga I, v, 6. 

2 Vide Ch ipter Vlll. 
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his subjects whose lamentations seem to be voieed in the 
following lines of Padmagupta. — 

“O hill of the river of Love, 

0 crest-jewel of kings, 

O store of the ambrosia of goodness, 

O milky ocean of wit, 

O lover of Ujjayini, 

0 thou who wert a manifest God of Love to 

young women, 

0 kinsman of the good, Moon of the arts, where, 

O king, art thou gone ? Wait for me” ‘ 

sindhurAja. 

Though V^kpati had two sons, Aranyar&ja “ and 
Candana, ^ who were appointed governors of Mount Abu 
and Jalor respectively, the succession to the throne fell 
to his younger brother Sindhuraja. This was probably 
done in pursuance of the arrangement made by Siyaka II 
just before his abdication. The Prabandhas ■* tell us 
that Bhoja was the immediate successor of Munja, and 
deny the intervention of Sindhuraja as a ruler between 
them. In this connection they narrate a story to the 
effect that the two brothers Munja and Sindhuraja were 
for a long time at enmity with each other and that the 
feud ended finally with the lifelong imprisonment of 

1 Ha srrag&ra-taranigini kulagire h& raja-cuddmane 
Ha saujanya-sudhA-nidhana haha ha vaidagdhya 

-dugdhodadhe [ 

Ha devOjjayini-bhuja'iiga yuvati-pratyaksa Kandarpa ha 
Ha sad-baindhava ha kalamrtakara kvasi pratiksasva nah II 

(J. Bom. Br., Vol. XVI, p. i74-) 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. II. 

3 An unpublished inscription, vide post. Chapter X. 

4 Prabandhacintamani, p. 36, 
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the latter. ' But the discovery of a large number of 
authentic documents prove the baselessness of this state- 
ment. At least five dynastic inscriptions stand to prove 
that SindhuiAja was the immediate successor of Vakpati, 
and none of them gives the slightest hint of unfriendly 
relations between the two brothers. Padmagupta, in 
the Navasfihasfin.ka-carita,'' while concluding his remarks 
on V&,kpati, relates that “he (i. e. V&kpati), when in 
course of time set out for the city of the husband 
of Ambika, laid the earth on the arm of this (Sindhurija) 
which is marked by scars of the bowstring.” On this 
Professor Buhler rightly remarks that, ’ “strictly inter- 
preted, this sentence would mean that he made his 
brother ‘Yuvaraja’ ^heir-apparent) on his deathbed, and 
solemnly appointed him his successor. But considering 
that we know V^kpati’s manner of death, this view is not 
admissible. But the passage may indicate that Sindhu- 
rfija had become ‘Yuvaraja’ some time before Yfikpati’s 
fatal expedition.” 

Sindhuraja assumed the appellations of KumlbranS,- 
rayana and Navasahasanka. He is generally described 
by Padmagupta as Avantisvara, Param&ra-mahibhrt, and 
Malavaraj v. Yasobhata, who was also known as 
Ramangada, was his chief minister. 

No inscription of Sindhurftja’s reign has yet been 
discovered. Our main source of evidence is the Nava- 
sjthasanka-carita of Padmagupta. The object of this 
book is to record, in the form of a story, some of the 

1 Forbes’ Riis MAli, Edited by II. G. Ravvlinson, 1924, 
Vol. I, p. 85. 

2 puram kala-kramat tena prasthiten Ambik4-pateh ! 
maurvi-kinaiikavaty asya prthvi dosni-nivesiti\ « 

fSarga XI, v. 98). 

3 I. A, Vol. XXXVI. p. 165. 

4 Navas° Sarga I, vv. 6, II, 102, i, 15, 2, 51, 3, 19. 
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incidents leading to the marriage of the king with the 
Naga princess, SasiprabhA, The narrative runs that, once 
upon a time, when the king Navasahasaiika, accompanied 
by his minister Ramangada, was engaged on a hunting 
expedition on the Vindhya mountain, he saw at a 
distance a very beautiful spotted antelope, wearing a 
gold chain round its neck. The king, in order to secure 
it, shot an arrow at the animal which at once pierced it. 
The antelope speedily fled away with the arrow still 
sticking into its body. The king intended to follow it, 
but was dissuaded by his minister, who persuaded him 
to take sufficient rest for the day. Next morning, the king 
in the course of his fruitless pursuit after the wounded 
antelope, met with a swan carrying a string of pearls in 
its beak, on the bank of a lotus-pond. With a little 
effort he obtained possession of that necklace, inscribed 
on which he discovered the name SasuprabhA. This 
excited in him a strong desire for the ac()uaintance of 
the owner of the ornament. 

Sas'iprabha was the daughter of the Nagii prince 
^ankhapala, and she was very fond of wandering about 
on the Haras'aila, on the Malaya mountain, and on the 
Hiraacala. This princess of surpassing beauty, in the 
course of one of her excursions on the simr of the 
\indhya mountain known as Kusura^vacula, had to stay 
on the sandbank of the ^asankasuti. ' There, one day, 
she found her pet animal, the spotted antelope, wounded 
by an arrow which still remained embedded in its body, 
and on which was engraved the name “Navina-sAhasanka 
Sindhuraja.” ^ She reflected that the king who styled 

1 f, the Narmada or Reva. 

2 Navina-SAhasAiikasya kamadevakrter ayam 
Malavaika-mrgMkasya SindhurAjasya sayakah n 

(Navas°, Sarga VI, v. II), 
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himself a “new Sahasaiika” must be one of high rank 
and authority. She felt a strong desire to meet him, 
and this secret desire of her heart was made known to 
her attendants. 

The Naga maiden Patala, a member of the princess's 
retinue, while searching in the mountain woods for the 
lost necklace of her mistress, which had been carried off 
by a swan, probably in mistake for a lotus-root, came 
upon the king and conducted him forthwith to Sasi- 
prabha. The princess instantly fell in love with him, 
and he with her. 

But to his disappointment, the princess and her 
attendants were immediately carried away miraculously 
to the jSTfiga capital Bhogavati, in the underworld. The 
king, enamoured as he was of the beauty of the princess, 
determined to secure her hand at any cost. In company 
with his minister, he appealed to the goddess Narmada for 
assistance in discovering the princess’s where abouts, and 
the goddess told him that Sasiprabh^ was the daughter of 
the NAga king, Sankhapala, w'hose hereditary enemies 
were the demons (Asuras). The demon-king, Vajrankusa, 
had his capital at RatnAvati, which lay at a distance of 
50 gacyuti from that place, i. e. from the bank of the 
Narmada. SankhapAla declared that he would give the 
hand of his daughter to the hero who should be able to 
secure the golden flower lying in the pond attached to the 
pleasure-house of the demon-king, and should present it, 
as an ornament for her ear. It was evident that no one 
could fulfil such a condition as that without first breaking 
the power of VajrAnkusa. 

SindhurAja determined, at any rate, to undertake an 
expedition against the demon-king. The difficulties in 
the way, and the knowledge that many a king before 
him had met with signal failure in similar attempts, 
could not deter him from his enterprise. On this occasion 
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he was helped by the Vidylidharas, under their prince 
Sasikhanda, whose father was !§ikhandaketu, and by the 
Xagas under their genera], Ratnacuda. The allied armies 
in the course of their onward march, first pitched their 
camp on the bank of the Trimargagfi, " i. e. GangA, and 
subsequently halted in a forest on the outskirts of 
RatnAvatl. 

On the refusal of Vajrftnkusa to hand over the lotus 
-flower in friendly fashion, Sindhuraja launched a terrible 
attack upon the demon armies. A fierce battle ensued, 
in which the minister Ramailgada lost his life at the 
hand of Visvauku&i, the son of the demon-king. - Sindhu- 
raja, however, ultimately succeeded in defeating and 
killing Vajraukus'a. He conquered his capital and readily 
took possession of the golden lotus. 

Having entrusted the charge of the province to 
Eatnacfida, he then proceeded to Bhogavati. The Nl^ga- 
king received him with great respect, and made him a 
valuable gift of a crystal “^iva-linga,” and his marriage 
with the princess Sas'iprabha was celebrated with great 
rejoicings and festivity. 

This is the sum and substance of Padmagupta’s 
Kavasahasanka-carita. In the first quarter of the 13th 
century A. D. the poet Madana wrote the ParijAta- 
manjari, the object of which was to represent in the 
form of a drama the course of events leading to the 
union of his patron king, Arjunavarman, with the 
Gurjara princess, Vijayasrl. Though the whole plot is 
based on a myth, its historical background has now been 
proved by the discovery of a number of inscriptions. ^ 

1 Navasahasiinka<arita, Sarga 14, v. 85 ; Ganga-varnana, 
ibid., vv. 79-87. 

2 Navas’, Sarga XVII, v. 60, 

3 Vide Chapter VII, 
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As regards Navasahasaiika-carita, we have also 
sufficient reason to believe that it represents a solid 
historical fact in the garb of a romantic story. The poet 
expressly tells us that the object of his narrative is to 
record the life-story of Sindhuraja, which he has 
undertaken, not from motives of poetic pride, but at the 
command of his master. ^ That the book has something 
of an historical character, and is not purely fantastic pane- 
gyric, is further proved by the fact that the death of the 
minister Ram^ngada at the hands of the demon-prince is 
mentioned in the narrative, though it could safely have 
been omitted without any material injury to the 
plot. Professor Biihler remarks = that “the story which 
Padmagupta relates in his Navasiihastihka-carita with 
the peculiar breadth of the Mahhkavyas, has, without 
doubt, a historical background. Not only did the hero 
of the poem, king Sindhurllja, really exist, the other 
people too, who appear in the poem as N&gas, Vidya- 
dharas, Asuras, etc., have played a part as comrades or 
enemies of the king. Meanwhile, it will be difficult 
to fix the true names and positions of the historical 
characters which appear in Padmagupta, and must be 
left to others.” 

I will now' endeavour to trace the main historical 
outline upon which the plot is based. 


I (a) etad vinidra-kumuda-dyuti-padmaguptah 
Sri-Sindhurftja-nrpates caritaia babandha 

(DranthapraSasti, Verse I.) 
(b) yac aipalani kiii) api mandadhiya mayaivain 
iisutritaiii narapate Navasahasanka i 
Ajftaiva hetur iha te sa\ .ani-krtogra 
r&janya-mauli-kusuma na kavitva-<iarpah ii 

(Grantha-prafesti, v. 4.) 


2 I. A., Vo!. XXXVI, p. 154. 
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Having eliminated the apparent mythical portions, 
we get the following facts in the narrative on which to 
base our enquiry. 

There was a Xaga king whose capital was at Bhoga- 
vati ; he was a contemporary of Sinclhuraja, and he had a 
daughter named Sasiprabha. The family to which the 
Xaga king belonged were devout worshippers of Siva. 
The demons, whose territory was apparently quite close 
to that of the Nagas, were hereditary enemies of the 
latter. 

In ancient Indian literature, the demons (Asuras) 
represent the non-Aryan population. The capital of 
this particular hranch of the non-xAryan tribe was at 
Ratnavati, which was situated four gavyfitis or about two 
hundred miles south of the Narmada, which SindhuiAja 
had to reach after crossing the “Trimargaga”. This 
river is to be identified, in all probability, either w'ith 
the Penganga or with the Wainganga, both of which 
are tributaries of the Godavari. It will be seen below 
that the poet very likely meant the latter. Though the 
actual name of the demon country is not mentioned, 
the king’s name, Vajrankus'a, suggests that the country 
was, in all likelihood, that known as ATijra. In ancient 
literature A'ajrauagara is mentioned as the name of the 
capital of a demon prince named Vajranabha. ' The 
Eastern C&lukya VijayMitya (A. D. 799-813) and his 
grandson Gunaga-AGjayaditya (A. D. 811-888) bore the 
epithet “Tribhuvantokusa”, which means “Elephant-goad 
of the three worlds.” The name of the demon prince 
who killed the minister Eamflugada was Visvaiikusa, 
which with a slight difference conveys the same meaning 
as “Tribhuvanhiikusa”. Following this, Vajr&iikusa 

1 M. Williams Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 879. 

2 I. A,, Voi. XX, pp. 100-02. 
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might be taken to mean “The Elephant-goad of the 
country of Vajra.” There was a large wood in this 
Vajra country, through which Sindhur^ja had to pass 
before he finally entered its capital, Ratn&vati. Ratnll- 
vati is described by the poet as a place full of gems. ' 

The ancient name of the modern Wairagarh, in the 
Chanda District, Central Provinces, was Vajra or yajr&- 
gaclh. ' It lies about two hundred miles south of 
the course of the Narmada where it leaves the 
eastern border of the Paramara kingdom. It is separat- 
ed from the western and northern tracts of the Central 
Provinces by the Wainganga. The usual route from 
Malwa to Vajra is crossed by this tributary just by the 
latter country. In early times Vajra was famous for its 
diamond mines. ^ In the Burh^n-i-Ma’i\sir, ^ it is stated 
that in the year 1471 A. D., Sulbln Muhammad Shah II, 
son of Sultftn Hum^yun Shfih, ruler of the Bahmani 
kingdom, being aware of the existence of a diamond 
mine in the district of Wairagarh, sent his general 
’Adil Khan to conquer it fro.m its ruler Jatak llUya. On 
the approach of the Muhammadan army Jatak Rfiya 
submitted, and the Sultan enriched his treasury wuth the 
diamonds that were taken from this conquered province. 
The ATn-i-Akbari also speaks of a ^ diamond mine in 
Blr&,gad {i. e. VajiAgaclh), which was under the dominion 
of the Mughal emperor, Akbar. In the Kuruspal stone 
inscription ® the Naga Somes'vara (A. D. 1097) is described 
as the “diamond-piercer” (Vajra-bhedaka), from the fact 

1 Navas'’, Sarga XV'Il, v. 74. 

2 E. I., Vol. X, p. 27. 

3 A. S. I. Cun), Vol. VII, p. 129. 

4 I. A., Vol. XXVIII, p. 2S6. 

5 Jarrett, pp. 229-230. 

6 E. I., Vol. X, p. 30, V. 10. 
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that he conquered the country of Vajra. There was 
also a big forest in that locality which contained a large 
number of wild elephants. Rajendra Cola I (1012- 
1012 A. D.) carried off many herds of elephants from 
Vair&garam, which is the same as Vajragadh. ’ 

As regards the ancient rulers of this country, the 
local tradition informs us that a line of Mana or Mfini, 
apparently an aboriginal tribe, ruled there for a certain 
period of time. In the Settlement Report " of the 
Chanda District, within the jurisdiction of which 
Wairagarh is situated, Hr. Louis Smith states that the 
Gonds conquered this country about 870 A. D,, prior to 
which it was under the sway of the M^na princes. But 
this view has been refuted in the Chanda District 
Gazetteer of 1909, where it has been pointed out that 
the Gonds came into possession of that part of the 
country in the 13th or 11th century A. D, If this proves 
to be true, then, daring the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
centuries A. D., the country of Vajra and its neighbour- 
hood were certainly under the dominion of the non-Aryan 
^lana kings, u ho are admitted to have preceded the 
Gonds there. That Vajra formed a separate province 
under its own rulers about this period, admits of no 
doubt. The Ratanpur inscription ^ of the Kalacuri 
Jajalladeva, dated 1111 A. D, tells us that the king 
received annual presents from the chiefs of the Mandalas 
of Vairagara and others 

Thus from all these facts we find that Padmagupta’s 
description of the demon country corresponds in the 
main with that of the ancient territory of Vajra. 


1 S. I. I., Vol. HI, p. 127. 

2 1869, p. 61, 

3 E. I., Vo!, I, p. 33. 
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On the south-eastern border of Vajra lies the modern 
Bastar state, which was under the sway of a Naga 
dynasty in the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries A. D, ' The 
princes of this family designate themselves as ‘lords of 
the eminent city of Bhogavati/ They were devout 
worshippers of Siva. ^ Our present stock of knowledge 
does not furnish us with the names of the princes who 
preceded the king Dh^ravarsa of this family. He flouri- 
shed in the middle of the 11th century A. D. The 
earliest known date of his son and successor, Somesvara, 
is Saka 1019 = 1097 A. D.= These N&ga rulers were 
members of the Chinda family ^ ; Cand Bardai groups 
them among the thirty-six royal R&jput races. The 
relation between these N^.ga chiefs and the rulers of 
Vajra was evidently inimical. The Kuruspal stone 
inscription ■’ of the Nuga Somesvara states that the king 
conquered the country of Vajra and burnt its forest. 
Thus the circumstantial evidence would seem to suggest 
that this N^ga dynasty is indicated by the family of 
Sankhapala to which Padmagupta refers. 

Padmagupta tells us that Sindhuraja uas helped by 
the Vidyhdhara prince, Sas'ikhanda. The Vidyadharas 
are described in ancient literature as a class of demi-gods. 
Sasikhanda was also the name of a mythical Vidy&dhara 
prince, 

1 E, I., Vol, IX, pp l6o ff. ; P. R. As;. Arch. Supdt. for 
Epigraphy, S. circle, 1908-9, p. Ill ff. 

2 Nagavanisodbhava-Bhogavati-puravare.svara. PA I., Vol. 
IX, p. 134 ; Vol. X, pp. 32, 35, 38. 

3 Ibid., Vol X, p. 37 - 

4 Prthviraja Riiso, Canto I, p. 54. (Nagaripracarini 
Grantham&la). 

5 (ma) Pura-bhadrapattanaharya-vajram api Vajia-lbheda)- 
kah I Vajra-sa .'.biiava puratavidavobhati (soTnana fma - 
hitale 1 V. 10, E. I., Vol. X, p. 30, line 19. 
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The Silaharas ruled in Koukau, which runs along the 
western coast of the Indian peninsula. They were 
divided into many branche.s, " of which the most 
northerly established its government at Sthanaka, the 
modern Thana. " It was formerly a feudatory of the 
Kftstrakutas of Manyakheta. ^ The Bhadana grant ^ of 
the Sil^hftra Aparajita, dated 977 A. D., shows that the 
king, although he continued to bear the title of a 
subordinate chief, was not a vassal of the Cahikj^as of 
Kalyani. In their epigraphic records Silahara princes 
trace tlmb' p aligvee from the mythical king Jimfitava- 
hana, v;ho is mentioned in early literature as a king of 
the Yid\Adaaras, ^ ApaiAjita’s grandson, Chittar&,ja 
(1026 A D ), is referred to in his insciiption ''' as one who 
was by nature a VidjAdhara. Candaladevi or Candra- 
lekh&, the queen of the C&lukya Vikramhditya YI and 
the daughter of a Silfihara chief of Karfu], is nieiAioned 
by Bilhana as a Yidyjldhara princess. ' Prom all these it 
may be concluded that the Sil^huras represented the 
mythical Yidy^dharas. In my opinion the Yidyhdharas, 
referred to by P;idmagupta, were none other than these 
Silaharas. This is further confirmed by the fact that 


1 J. Bo, Br., Vol. XII, pp. I ff, 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Ft. II, pp. i6, 404, 40, 406 ; 

Aparnjita assumed independent power about the year 
997 A. D, ; ibid., p. 16. 

4 E. I., vol. Ill, p 273. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XII, p. 265 ; KathAsaritsagara, Vol. X., p. 192. 
Transl. by Tawney. 

6 E. I., Vol, XII, p. 263, line iS 

7 Vikramaiikadeva-carita, San a VIII, v. 3, & IX, v. 27 ; 
Bom. Gaz., Vol. I. Ft. II, p. 499; £. I.. Vol. XII, 
p. 266. 
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the poet locates the home of these people close to the 
sea/ No king of the name of Sasikhanda is found in the 
genealogical table of the ^ilaharas. It may be that the 
poet has concealed the identity of a real prince under a 
mythical name. If my suggestion proves to be true, 
Sasikhanda, in this instance, may be taken to represent 
the Silah&ra Aparajita, who was a contemporary of 
Sindhuraja. ° 

Taking all these things into consideration, it may be 
asserted that the theme of Padmagupta’s Navasahasanka 
-carita is one of Sindhuraja’s adventurous expeditions 
against the Mdna king of A'ajra. The general outline 
on which Padmagupta has based his story may be given 
from the above discussion, as follows : 

The ancient Ndga dynasty of the Bastar State was 
at constaiit enmity with its neighbours, the non-Aryan 
kings of Yajra. In the last quarter of the 10th century 
A. D., a king of that Nd,ga family, having failed to cope 
successfully with the Milnas in battle, turned to Sindhu- 
raja for help. The Paramara king readily granted his 
request, and marched with an army against the IMana 
chief. In this campaign, he was accompanied by his 
minister, Ramaiis^ada, and was assisted apparently by 
the Silah^ra Aparajita and the Naga armies. In the 
course of his long march, he once pitched his camp on 


1 In the 13th Sarga, Sa.^ikhanda gives the following account 
of himself to Sindhuraja. He dwelt on the mountain .^aSikAnta, 
and his father was Sikhandaketu, pr'nce of the VidyAdharas. 
Once a rumour went forth that a representation of Visnu, 
made of sapphire, had risen out of the sea. The people of the 
town flocked to witness the wonder. He also, in company 
with his wife, proceeded to the seashore, to satisfy her 
curiosity. 

2 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XIII, p. 13 ; E. I., Vol Vlll, p. 273. 
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the banks of the Wainganga and subsequently halted in 
a wood in the Vajra country, on the eve of his attack 
upon the M&na capital Ratnavati. lie demanded sub- 
mission from the Itlana chief, but on the latter’s 
peremptory refusal, a fierce battle followed, Ramtogada 
lost his life at the hand of the Mana prince. Sindhu- 
I'aja slew the Mana king in the battle, and finally 
conquered Ratnavatt. The Naga chief, as a token of 
gratitude for his services, gave him his daughter in 
marriage. Sindhuraja adorned the new bride with rich 
jewels, which he obtained through plundering the M^na 
capital, and then made a tidumphant march to his own 
kingdom. 

Some time before his victory over the M&na king, 
Sindhurfija seems to have come into conflict with the 
Kalacuris of iIah^ko.sa!a, ' whose territory lay on the 
north-eastern border of the Vajra country. Its capital 
was at Tummana, modern Tumana, a village in the 
Bilaspur District, in the Chattisgarh Division of the 
Centra^ Province.s. - Padmagupta records Sindhur&ja’s 
victory over the king of Kosaki, which evidently meant 
Daksina-Kosala, > The vanquished chief of Kosala 
seems to have Ijeen Kalingaraja, the founder of this 
junior Kalacuri branch. It is also to be noted here 
that the Naga dynasty of the Bastar State was at 
war with these Kalacuris. The K&ga Somesvara was 

I E. I., Vol. I, p. 33, 

c Ibid. ; I. A., Vol. Fill, pp. 26711. 

3 L'ditena vairi-timira-druhabhitas 
Tava natha vikrama-mayukha-maiina ! 

Xihitiis tvay'i mahati Soka-sYrare 
Jagatindra Kosala-faieh purandhrayah li 

(Sarga X, v. 18, p. 161, fn. Ild 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 33. 
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defeated and captured in battle by the Kalacuri Jajalla- 
deva (1114 A. D.). ' 

It is doubtful whether Sindhuraja, during the course 
of his military excursions, advanced as far as the country 
of the Muralas, as is stated by Padmagupta ^ Jlurala is 
the same as Kerala, vrhich is to be identified with the 
modern Malabar coast, ^ Professor Buhler + suggests 
that the poet might have meant by it the whole 
Dravidian District, and have referred to the continua- 
tion of the struggle between the CMukyas and the 
Paramaras during the reign of Sindhuraja. But this is 
untenable. 

WAR WITH THE HUNAS. 

On the north Sindhuraja seems to have tried to 
carry out the military policy of his predecessors. The 
fight with the Hfiiias, which began during the reign of 
Siyaka, was now brought to a successful termination. 
Both the Udayapur pras'asti" and the Navashhas&hka 
-carita*’ glorify his success over the Huna king. 

Vagacla was the name of the territory which now 
comprises the modern Banswara and Dungarpur States. 
The southern portion of it had been ruled by a junior 
branch of the Paramhras as vassals of the house of 

1 E. I., Vol. I, p. 33 - 

2 Navas°, Sarga X, v". i6. 

3 N. L. De’s Geog. Dictionarv , pp. 98, 1 34. 

4 I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 171 ; E. I., Vol. I, p. 229. 

5 Tasyttnujo nirjjita-Hunarajah -sri-Siiydhurajo vijayarjjita 
-srih (E. I., Vol. I, p- 235, v. 16.) 

6 Apakartum atra samaye tavatta-bhir 
manasapi Huna-nrpatir na vaftchati I 
ibha-kumbha-bhitti-dalanoclyame barer 
na kapih kadAcana sat4m vikar-sati ti 


(Sarga X, v. 14.) 
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Dhar&. " Sindhuraja seems to have wrested its northern 
portion from the Guhilas of Mewar. His victory over 
the people of that country is narrated in the Navasaha- 
s^nka-carita. " 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF LATA. 

The Lata chief Barappa, who seems to have been 
defeated on one occasion by Vakpati, subsequently lost 
his life at the hands of the Caulukya C&munclaraja, son 
of Mularaja. ^ The Caulukyas, on that occasion, appear 
to have conquered the whole of Lata. But BA,rappa’s 
son Gongir^ja, was a brave general. He succeeded in 
regaining his paternal territory, overthrowing the 
supremacy of the Caulukyas. A copper-plate grant of 
Trilocanap^la, ^ dated 1050 A. D., states that “Gohgir^ja 
relieved his own land like the great Visnu, the land that 
was seized upon by powerful enemies like demons.” But 
apparently, before he could fully establish his authority 
on his paternal throne, he had to confront an invading 
army of the Paramtlras. The war which followed 
resulted in his teraporaiy defeat. Sindhuraja’s success- 
ful expedition against Lata is mentioned by Padmagupta. ^ 

r Vide Chapter X. 

2 Asi-kant i-jAla-jatilagra-bahuna 
rana-simni natha nihatesu bhartrsii | 
bhavatittra Vagada vadhu-janah krto 
rati-sandhi-vigraha-katha-paranmukhah || (Sarga X, v. 15 ) 

3 Dvy;t 5 raya, by Hemacandra, 6th Sarga ; Bom. Gaz., Vol. 
I, Ft. I, p. 159 

4 1 A., Vol. XII, p. 203, 

5 Rabhasad apasya mani-kahkanavalih 
kanak-.iravir.da-katakesu te ’sina 1 
na kirn arpitani nrpa lAta-yositam 
spliatikaksa-sutra-valayAni p4nisu. 11 

(Navasb Sarga X, v. 17.) 
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WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT, 

All these successful military feats undoubtedly added 
lustre to the career of Sindhuraja. His campaigns in 
the neighbourhood of Gujarat soon involved him in a 
quarrel vrith the Caulukyas of Anhilwar. At the time 
when the Param^ras were struggling in the Deccan 
under Vakpati, MulaiAja made good use of the respite to 
increase his resources. By his political ingenuity he 
succeeded in leaving behind him a strong and well-e.sta- 
blished empire. ' His son C^mundaraja (997-1009 A. D.), 
who in his youth had distinguished himself by the con- 
quest of L^ta, was a worthy successor. It was during the 
early part of C&,muu.da’s reign that Sindhurdja launched 
a campaign against Gujai'at. But C&mundaraja offered 
a successful resistance and completely routed the 
Param^ras. The Vadnagar praAasti" of Kum&,rapfila, 
dated 1151 A. D., states that, seeing from afar the 
armies of Cftmundaraja, SindhuiAja, together with his 
elephant forces, made such a cowardly flight that all his 
well-established fame was lost by it. ^ This defeat of the 
Param&,ra.s had a serious effect upon their political 
authority in the north. It seems to have led to the 


1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, p. 156. 

2 Sunus tasya babhuva bhupa-tilakas Camundaraj-ahvayo 
yad-garadha dvipa-dana-gamdha-pavaniighranena durad api vibi r- 
aSyan mada-gamdha-bhagna-karibhih sri-Sindhurajas tatha nastah 
ksoni-patir yath^sya yaSasAm gaindho pinirnasitah I 

(E. I., Vol. I. p. 297.) Read ksoni-pater. 

3 Jayasimha, who flourished about the fourteenth century of 
the Christian era, says in his KumarapAla carita, that Sindhuraja 
was killed in the battle by C:\mundarAja : “Rajfi C;\mundarAjo 
‘tha yah Sindhurajam ivonmattam SiindhurAjain mrdhe’ vadhit’ 
(v. 31). But in view of the above account of the Vadnagar 
prasasti, it cannot be maintained. 
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relaxation of their supremacy over Alount Abu and 
Southern Marwar, which eventually culminated in the 
temporary overthrow of the Paramara rule in the former 
province, in the third decade of the 11th century A. D. ‘ 

Side by side with his political activities, Sindhuraja 
energetically fostered the literary movement, which had 
been vigorously carried on in Malwa under the 
patronage of his predecessors. Padmagupta tells us 
that, “The seal which Y&kpatiraja put upon my song 
when he was about to enter heaven (by his death), 
Sindhuraja, l^rother of that friend of poets, now breaks,” 
By this he means that the lo.ss of Vakpati silenced 
him, and now the genial patronage of Sindhuraja revives 
his poetic genius. 

This indirectly shows that the literary activities, 
which had fallen into abeyance owing to the death of 
Yhkpati, received fresh impetus under the encouraging 
attention of Sindhurhja. The old poets Dhanika and 
Dhanapala seem also to have adorned his court, 

Sindhuraja did not rule long, and he was succeeded 
by his son Bhoja. As regards the duration of his reign 
nothing can at present be said with accuracy. The last 
known date of Yakpati is bO."-! A. U, and the earliest 
known date of Bhoja is 1020 A. D. ^ Sindhurhja reigned 
between these two dates. Merutufiga says * that Bhoja 
enjoyed his sovereignty for “fifty-five years, seven 
months and three days.” This detailed information of 

1 Vide Chapter IX. 

2 Grantha-prasasti, v. / ; I. A., Vol. XXXVt, p, 150, foot 
-note 4. vide post chapter VHI. 

3 E. I , Vol, XI, p. 183, 

4 Paiic,iaat-panca-varsani-in.isah sapta dina-traj am I 
Bhoatavy ■]-. Bhojarajona sa-Gauda.ii Daksinapatham !l 

(Prabandha° ; Muhja-prabandha, p. 57.) 
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the Jaina teacher may be provisionally accepted as true 
in the absence of any evidence to the contrary. The 
earliest known date of Bhoja’s successor, Jayasimha, is 
1055 A. D. Eollovving this, Bhoja’s accession may be 
considered to have taken place in the early part of 
999 A, D. This also settles the furthest limit of Sindhu- 
raja’s reign. “ 


I Lassen and others suggest that Khoja ascended the 
throne in lOOS A. D. (P.iiyalacchi, edited by Kiihler, 
Introduction, p. g.) Buhler removes the date to lOiO A. D. 
(Ibid.) I beg to differ from them, on the authority of 
Merutuuga, which is the only definite available evidence to 
throw light on the subject. 


II 



CHAPTER IV. 


BHOJA THE GREAT. 

According to Merutunga, ' Bhoja was the immediate 
successor of Vfikpati on the throne of Malwa, A horos- 
cope, cast immediately after Bhoja’s birth, revealed that 
he was destined to rule Haksin&patha with Gauda for 
fiftyfive years, seven months, and three days. This led 
V&kpati seriously to consider the question of his own 
son’s peaceful succession, and he is said subsequently 
to have given orders for the execution of Bhoja. When 
the prince had been taken to a certain place for the 
fulfilment of the royal command, the officers in charge 
adjured him to prepare for death by commending himself 
to his chief deity. But he merely requested them to 
send to the king the following verse : “ 

“M&ndhatr, that lord of earth, the ornament of the 
Krta age, passed away ; 

Where is that enemy of the ten-headed Bftvana, who 
made the bridge over the ocean ? 

And many other sovereigns have there been, Yudhi- 
sthira and others, ending with thee, O king ; 

Not with one of them did the earth pass away ; 

I suppose it will pass away with thee.” 

The officers took pity on his youth and sent the 
stanza as directed. When the king read it, he regretted 
his own conduct, and at once ordered the prince to be 
brought back, receiving him with great affection and 
according him the dignity of a crown-prince. 


I Prabandhacintamani, p. 22, 
3 Ibid, 
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The same story, with slight alterations, is repeated 
in the A’in-i-Akbari, ' where it is stated that after 
Bhoja’s birth, his relations, on account of an erroneous 
horoscope, deserted him and exposed him to death, but 
that very soon afterwards, when the error was detected, 
the child was restored to their affection, 

A number of contemporary records relate that 
Vfikpati was succeeded by his younger brother, Sindhu- 
raja, who was again followed by his son Bhoja. In view 
of this fact, the above story is to be rejected in its 
entirety. 

Six inscriptions of Bhoja’s reign have hitherto been 
discovered. 

(i) The Banswara plates, dated 1020 A. D.^ 

These plates were found in the possession of a cop- 
persmith in Banswara, in Raj pu tana. They record that 
Bhoja, on the anniversary of his conquest of Konkana, 
granted one hundred nivartaiyas of land in the village of 
Vatapadraka, in the Ghfigradora bhoga of the Sthali 
mandala, to a Brahman Bhflila, son of V&mana, whose 
forefathers came there from the city of ChinchA The 
inscription was issued in Sam vat 1076, which corresponds 
to the 3rd January 1020 A D. 

Of the localities mentioned above, Vatapadraka is to 
be identified with the modern village of Baroda in the 
Banswara State ^ ; Koiikana is the modern Konkan, 
the narrow strip of land that runs along the western 
coast of the peninsula of India. Nothing can be said 


1 A’ln-i-Akbari, Vol. II, pp. 216-17. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 182. 

3 A Guhila inscription, dated V. S. 1291 = 1234 A. D., 
states that Sihadadeva was ruling at that time in Vatapadra, 
which is situated in VAgada (modern Banswara and Dungarpur 
States). P. R. (W. C.), 1915, p. 36. 
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definitely regarding the Ghagradora bhoga and the 
Sthali mandala. They must have comprised lands around 
the village of Baroda, 

(ii'' The Betma plates, dated 1020 A, D. ' 

The inscription was discovered by a farmer while 
ploughing near the village of Betma, sixteen miles to the 
west of Indore, in Central India. 

In this record Bhoja announces to the government 
officials. Brahmans and other local residents, Patels and 
townsmen, assembled at KAlatadaga, situated in the 
Ny^yapadra Seventeen, that he has granted the above 
mentioned village of N41atadaga to the learned Delha, 
son of Bhatta Thatthasika, who was an emigrant from 
Sth^nvis'vara and whose ancestors had migrated from 
Vis^lagr^ma. The gift was made on the occasion of the 
annexation of Kohkaiia, with the object of increasing the 
religious merit of the king and his parents. It was 
recorded in V. S. 1076, Bhftdrapada su-di 15, which 
corresponds to September 1020 A. D. 

Mr. Diskalkar, who has edited this inscription, sug- 
gests " that Nyayapadra represents the modern town of 
Napad, in the Kaira District, a little to the south-west of 
Indore. Nfllatadfiga, according to him, is to be identified 
with the modern Nar (Nal), in the same District, 
Sthfl,nvisvara is evidently the modern Thanesar, in the 
Karnal District of the Punjab. 

(iii) The Ujjain plate, dated 1021 A. D. ^ 

The inscription was found by a peasant when plough- 
ing near a small stream called IS’agajhari, which is 
included in the sacred Pancakrosi of Ujjain. It records 


1 E, I., Vol. XVIII, p. 3JO. 

2 Ibid., p. 322. 

3 I, A., Vo!. VI,p. S3. 
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that in Samvat 1078, M^lgha = 1021 A. D., January, 
Bhoja, having worshipped the lord of Bhavani, from his 
residence of DharA, granted the village Viranaka, situated 
within the District to the west of N&,gadraha, to a 
Brahman named Dhanapati Bhatta, son of Bhatta 
Govinda, a Dgvedi Brahman, who was an emigrant 
from Srivada, situated in Vella Valla in Karnata, The 
record w'as executed in Caitra, su-di 14 of the same 
year, 

N^gadraha, mentioned above, is apparently the loca- 
lity around the stream Nagajhari, where the plates 
were found. It is difidcult to identify the village 
Vir^n&,ka. 

(iv) The Sarasvati image inscription, in the British 
Museum, dated 1033 A. D, ' 

This record is engraved on the pedestal of an image 
of Sarasvati, now in the British Museum. It states that 
in Samvat 1091 = 1033 A. D., Bhoja caused this image of 
Vfbgdevl to be erected by a sculptor, Manathala, the son 
of the craftsman Sahira. 

(v) The Tilakwada copper plate, dated 1047 A. D. ^ 

This was found by a man in the bed of the Narmada, 

at a place called “Nftna Ow^ra” (smaller bathing ghat), 
in Tilakwada, in the Baroda State, 

The object of the inscription is to record the grant of 
a village called Viluhaja, along with a hundred nivarta- 
nas of land from the neighbouring village of Ghantilpalli, 
for the maintenance of the temple of Ghantesbara. The 
donor was the illustrious JasoiAja, who was apparently 
a governor of Bhoja, in the Samgamakheta-mandala. 


1 Riipam, 19-4' P- '• 

2 Proceedings and Transactions of the first Oriental Confer- 
ence, Poona, 1919, p. 3 >9- 
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His father was Sur^ditya, a member of the Sravanabhadra 
family, who had emigrated from Kanyakul)ja. In 
Samvat 1103 M4rga-(sirsa) = 1047 A. D., having wor- 
shipped Siva, called Manes'vara, in the temple that stood 
on the confluence of the river Man^ with the Narmada, 
Jasor^ja made this grant of land. The record was 
prepared by the K4yastha Sohika, son of Aivala, of the 
family of Vala, at the request of the king. 

(vi) The Kalvan inscription. " 

This inscription was discovered in a village near 
Kalvan, in the north-western part of the Nasik District 
of the Bombay Presidency. Yasovarman, an officer of 
Bhoja, had been ruling over fifteen hundred villages, 
Selluka and others. In the Audrahadi visaya of that 
province, which consisted of eighty-four rent-free 
villages, was situated the village of Muktfipali. Ptanaka 
Arama of the Gahga family, the chief officer of the 
visaya, while residing in the above-mentioned village, on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse, on the ne\v-moon day of 
Caitra, granted certain pieces of land at Mahisabuddhik^, 
in the holy tirtha of Kalakftlesvara, to the temple of 
Munisuvrata, which was situated in the SvetapS-da 
country. The inscription also mentions the donation of 
two oil-mills, fourteen shops, fourteen dram mas, etc., for 
the benefit of the same temple. In connection with the 
lands granted, reference is made to the villages of 
M^hudalft, HathA.vflda, K4kada, Cudailivata, Attani, and 
the city of Samg&ma. 

KAlakalesvara tirtha is to be identified with the 
place, now ten miles to the west of Kalvan, where the 
Saiva temple of KfllakAIesvara is still to be found. 
SvetapMa is the ancient name of Khandesh, Mr. D. B. 


I E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 69. 
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Diskalkar gives the following suggestions regarding the 
identification of the rest of the localities : " 

(a) Selluka is the modern Satane, near Kalvan. 

(b) Mukt&pali „ „ „ Makhamalavad, 

(c) Mahudalfigrama „ „ ,, Mohadi, in the Din- 

dori tMuka to the 
north of Makhamala- 
bad. 

(d) Mahisabuddhik^ ,, „ „ Mahasarula, near 

Nasik. 

(e) HathavMa ,, „ „ Halasaga^h fort. 

(f) Samgamanagara „ „ „ Sungane, capital of 

a petty Bhil state on 
the border of the 
Nasik and Surat 
Districts. 

None of these equations, however, seems satisfactory. 

As regards the date of this record, we know nothing 
except that it was issued on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse, in the month of Caitra. Bhoja conquered 
Konkan in 1019-20 A. D. As the record contains this 
information, it must have been issued after this date. ’ 


I Journal of Indian History, Vol. II, Pt. Ill, p. 326. 

3 Mr. R. D. Banerji thinks that the record was issued dur- 
ing the troublous period that followed the death of Bhoja. His 
assertion is based upon the following points : 

(a) The absence of Garuda and Snake Seal, the emblem 
of the Param4ras. 

(b) The absence of the date and of all mention of the 
reigning king as kusali. 

(c) The absence of the customary verse, at the beginning, 
in praise of !5iva. (E. I., Vul XIX, p. 70;. 

Although some , f the general characteristics of the Para- 
m4ra grant are absent from this inscription, this does not 
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If to all these epigraphic evidences is added that of 
AI Beriint, ' who states that in 1030 A. D. Bhilsa was the 
eastern limit of the Mahva kingdom, the following out- 
line of the Param^ra dominion, over which Bhoja ruled 
in the early part of his reign, may be sketched. It 
extended on the north as far as Banswara and Dungar- 
pur, on the east to Bhilsa, on the south to the upper 
courses of the Godavari, Khandesh and Konkan, and on 
the west to the modern Kaira District. 

After the accession of Siyaka II, Ujjain seems to 
have enjoyed the position of the chief city of the 
Param^ra kingdom. During that period Dh^r^ lost 
much of its importance, Bhoja rebuilt the city on a 
new model, and transferred his capital thither from 
Ujjain. ’ Rohaka was the prime minister of his 
government, - and Kulacandra, ^ S&da and Suraditya ® 
were his three generals. Bhoja was probably a boy of 
fifteen, or thereabouts when he assumed the government. 
During his reign the country became very affluent and 
prosperous, and the Paramdras rose to the zenith of 


preclude the assumption that the record was issued during the 
reign of Bhoja. The particular care which the donor has taken 
to mention the name of Bhoja at the beginning of the inscrip- 
tion is strong evidence that it was contemporary with that king. 
After all, it is a grant issued by a private individual, and not a 
royal personage (See, for further discussion, the Journal of 
Indian History, Vol. II, Part III, p. 326.) 

1 Al Beruni’s “India” translated by Dr. E. C. Sachau, Vol. 
I, p. 203 . 

2 Prabandhacint^mani, p. 46 ; Al Beruni, who visited India 
in 1030 A. D., describes DharA as the capital of Rlalwa (Sachau ’s 
translation, Vol. I, p. 202). 

3 Prabandhacintamani, p. 36. 

4 Ibid., p. 46. 

1; E. 1 ., Vol. IX, p 72, ; vide ante p. 86. 
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their power. The ideals which were set up by V^kpati 
were now fully realised in every sphere of life. The 
new king became renowned for his literary and archi- 
tectural achievements. Like his predecessors, he was an 
intrepid warrior, an astute general, and a great conqueror. 
In early life he seems to have cherished a dream of 
establishing a paramount sovereignty over the whole of 
Central India. His attempt to realise this ambition 
soon involved him in ceaseless wars with the neighbour- 
ing rulers. 

WAR IN THE SOUTH. 

Bhoja seems to have selected the Deccan for his initial 
military adventure. After the execution of Munja by 
Tailapa II, there was a temporary cessation of the long 
-continued war between the Paramaras and the C&lukyas. 
Tailapa was followed by Satyfis'raya (997-1008 A. D,), 
Vikramfiditya V (1008-1014 A. D.), Ayyana II (1014 
A. D.), and Jayasimha II (1015-1042 A D.). In the 
early years of the eleventh century A. D., the old feud 
between the two neighbouring families was revived with 
full vigour. Merutunga tells us ‘ that once Bhoja was 
making the necessary arrangements for leading an army 
against Gujarat, and as this country was suffering at the 
time from great economic distress, its king, Bhima, sent 
his agent D&mara to the court of Dh^r&, to dissuade the 
Paramdra sovereign from pursuing his proposed under- 
taking. D&mara, to this end, arranged for a drama to be 
played before Bhoja, in w hich the execution of Munja at 
the hand of Tailapa II was touchingly exhibited. This 
prompted the Paramara king to direct his course, in the 
first place, against the KarnAta country, in place of 


I Prabandhacintamani, p. 4?. 


12 
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Gujarat, and the Bhoja-carita tells us that he subjected 
Tailapa to severe indignities, by way of reprisals, and 
finally executed him. 

Sir E. G. Bhandarkar, making due allowance for 
some historical inaccuracies, suggests, ' on the basis of 
the above story, that it was not Tailapa but his grandson 
Vikramaditya V, who lost his life at the hands of Bhoja, 
Mr. Ojha, on the other hand, is inclined to identify the 
C&,lukya king who fell a victim to Bhoja’s vengeance with 
Jayasimha II. A verse in the Vikram^ilkadevacarita ^ 
recounts that “Filling the whole of Svarga (Heaven) with 
the fame of his victories, Jayasimha received a garland of 
flowers, culled from the PdrijAta tree, from Indra’s own 
hands.” This, according to Mr. Ojha, points to 
Jayasimha’s death on the battlefield, which may presum- 
ably be taken to have occurred in his contest with Bhoja. 
Mr. Venkatarama Ayyar objects to Mr. Ojha’s asser- 
tion, on the ground that in the ancient mythologies 
it was the “apsar^s” (angels) and not Indra who garlan- 
ded the hero who died on the field of battle. According 
to him, Bhandarkar’s view seems more tenable. In the 
absence of any other corroborative evidence and in the 
face of such a gross chronological inaccuracy, the above 
story, as narrated in the Bhoja-carita, together with 
Merutunga’s version of it, should be accepted only with 
reservation. If it contains any grain of truth, Mr. 
Ojha’s view seems to be a nearer approach towards the 
correct solution of the problem. It was Jayasimha, and 


1 The Early History of the Deccan, by R. G. Bhandarkar, 

p. 6r. 

2 Ojha’s History of the SoMhkis, part I, pp. Syff j Ajmer, 

1907. 

3 Canto I, v. 86. 

4 I, A., Vol. XLVIII, p. 1 18, fn. S4. 
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not VikramMitya Y, who was contemporary with Bhtma 
of Gujarat (1022-1064 A. D.), during whose reign Bhoja 
is said to have invaded the CMukya kingdom. Authentic 
information regarding the struggle between the 
Paramaras and the Karnfitas, which was a distinguishing 
feature of the history of this period, can be gathered 
from sundry contemporary records. 

Some epigraphic evidence is at our disposal to prove 
that Bhoja, in the course of his military conquests in the 
south, came into conflict with the Calukya Jayasirnha. 
The tragic circumstances under which his uncle Munja 
had died in the Deccan, were still fresh in his memory, 
and, as Merutuhga tells us, prompted him to launch a 
campaign against Karh&.ta, He made a temporary 
alliance with the Kalacuri G^rigeya and the Cola 
R&jendra I, for a simultaneous attack upon the Cftjukya 
empire. ' He seems to have achieved some preli- 
minary successes in the contest that followed. Both 
the Kalvan inscription and the Udayapur prasasti ’ 
record his victory over the KarrAtas. But his final 
attempt to establish supremacy over the Deccan seems to 
have ended in signal failure. An inscription, dated 
1019 A, D., of the reign of Jayasirnha, informs us that 


I Kulenur inscription, E. I., Vol. XV, p. 330. 

3 Karnnata-L:Ua-Gurjjara-Cedy-:'i'a)dhipa-Koiiikan-esa 

( )-prabhrti-ripu vargga-nirddarita-janita-trAsa-yasa' So )-dhava- 
lita-bhuvana-trayah ^ri-Bhojadeva . ... lines t'-y, E, I., Vol. XIX, 
pp. 71-72). 

3 Cedi§var-Eindraratha-(Togga)la-(Bhirna-mu)khyAn 
KarnnAta-I^ta-pati-Gurjjara-rsit-Turusk&n l 
Yad-bhrtya-mAtra-vijit 4 n avalo(kya) maulA 
dosnAm va(ba)lAni kalayaniti na (yoddhrVlo{kAn) » 

(E. I., Vol. I., p. 235. V, ig.) 


4 I. A., Vol. V, p. 17. 
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the king was “a moon to the lotus which was king 
Bhoja”, and that “he searched out, beset, pursued, ground 
down and put to flight the confederacy of Malava ” 
The Kulenur inscription ' of the same monarch, dated 
1028 A. D., states that the king routed the elephant 
squadrons of the Cola, Gaiigeya and Bhojaraja, In this 
defensive operation Jayasimha seems to have been 
assisted by one of his vassals, named BAcirAja, who is 
eulogised for having put the Malavyas to shame by his 
victorious arms. ^ 

After this the hostility between the two houses seems 
to have ceased for a number of years. But the old 
quarrel soon sprang up again with the accession of 
Somes'vara I, son and successor of Jayasimha, who ruled 
in the Deccan from 1014 to 1068 A. D. Constant wars 
with the neighbouring kings undermined the military 
strength of Bhoja in the latter part of his reign, and thus 
provided a favourable opportunity for Somesvara to 
launch aggressive campaigns against Malwa. Bilhana, in 
his Vikramahkadeva-carita, narrates ^ that in a battle 
with Ahavamalla, when Dhara, the glory of the 

1 E. I, Vol. XV. p. 330. 

2 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 8, p. 20, v, 37, 

3 Dipra-prat.ip-anala-saipnidhanad bibhrat pipasam iva 

yat-krpanah | 

Pramara-prthvi-pati-kirti-dhuram DharAm udar^m 

kavalicakara |l 91 

Agadha-paniya-nimagna-bhuri-bhubhrt-kutumbo’ pi 

yadiya-khadgah I 

Bhagya-Ksayan Mai iva-bhartur asid ek.i n na Dhtkaia 

parihartum iSah || 92 

Nihsesa-nirvasita-rija-haiiisah khadgena bal-ambuda 

-mecakena ; 

Bhoja-ksama-bhrd-bhuja-pai'ijare ’pi yah kirti-hamsini 

virasi-cakara li 93 
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Param5,ra lords in Malava, was stormed, king Bhoja fled 
away after which the Calnkyas took possession of the city. 
An epigraphic record of Soraesvara I’s reign, tells us that 
the king assailed even the city of Dh&,ra, which proved 
invincible to early kings. " An inscription ^ from Sudi, 
dated 1059-60 A. D., says that Ahavamalla was “a 
submarine fire to the whole of the ocean that is the race 
of the MMavyas.” The same inscription further states 
that Nagadeva, a steward of the royal house of the 
Cajukyas and a military officer, was a Garuda to the 
serpent Bhoja,” which indicates a defeat of Bhoja by this 
general. ^ Nagadeva was also governor of a province 
consisting of the “Kisukad Seventy,” the “Toragare 
Sixty” and many “bhatta-giAmas.” ^ In the Hottur 
inscription, ® dated 1067 A. D., Jemarasa, a feudatory of 
Somesvara I, is described as “a flame of doom to Bhoja.’’ 
Mfidhuva was also a feudatory under this Calukya 
sovereign. An inscription from Nagai, ® dated Saka 980 
= 1058 A. D., issued during his reign, states the fact of 
Somesvara’s burning of Dhar^ and TJjjain. M5,dhuva 
himself joined in this enterprise, and takes to himself 


Bhoja-ksamapslla-vimukta-Dhara-nipata-miitrena ranesu 

yasya 1 

Kalp 4 nta-kt\IAnala-cancla-murtis citra'.a prakopugnir avapa 

santim tl 94 

(Vikramai’ikadeva-caritam, Sarga I.) 

1 Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department 
for 1928, p. 72, line 13. 

2 Malavya-vaniSarnnav-akhilad AurbbAnalan ( E. I., 

Vol. XV, p. 87, V. 2. 

3 Bhoja-bhujaingahi-dvisain, (ibid., p. 88, v. 5). 

4 Ibid., p. 92. 

5 E. L, Vol. XVI, p. 86. 

6 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 8, p. 20. 
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the credit of driving away the lord of DhaiA from his 
capital. Gundamaya was the dandanayaka of Somesvara I. 
An inscription, dated 1060 A. D,, glorifies him by 
stating that he was “a royal swan, strolling on both 
the banks of the NarmadS,, an evil comet to the Mfilava 
people, capture!’ of the fort named Mandeva (modern 
Mandu), and was held in honour in the city of Dhara.” ' 

From all these it may be concluded that Somesvara I, 
accompanied by his subordinates. Nagadeva, Gundamaya, 
Jemarasa and Madhuva, invaded Malwa in the middle of 
the 11th century A. D., and that Bhoja, having failed to 
repel this, formidable force, fled away from his capital. 
Malwa was overrun by the Calukya armies, and its 
capital Dhfir^ was sacked. Somesvara, however, soon 
left his enemy’s country, when Bhoja returned and 
revived his authority. The blow was undoubtedly a 
severe one to the Paramfiras, and during this cataclysm 
they seem to have lost large part of their southern 
possessions. Since the reign of Siyaka II the Godavari 
appears to have been the southern limit of the Paramara 
kingdom ; but the Sitabaldi pillar inscription, dated 
Saka 1008 = 1087 A. D. % proves that by that time the 
boundary of the Calukya empire had been pushed north- 
wards as far as Nagpur, in the Central Provinces. This 
was probably the achievement of Somesvara I, who at 
one time brought the whole of the MAlava kingdom 
under his direct control. The result of this CMukyan 
invasion was, for more than one reason, disastrous to the 
ParamAras. It not only narrowed their territory, but, as 
we shall see, it tempted the other neighbouring rulers to 
take advantage of their helplessness. 


1 An. Report of the Mysore Arch. Dep. for 1929, pp. 68-69. 

2 E. I., Vol. HI, p. 304, 
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WAR WITH INDRARATHA. 

Almost about the same time that Bhoja was at war 
with the C&ilukya Jayasimha, he came into conflict with a 
powerful prince named Indraratha. His decisive victory 
over Indraratha is recorded by the Udayapur prasasti. ' 
This vanquished general was a king of no mean impor- 
tance. In all probability, he was the same person who 
is mentioned in some Cola inscriptions of this period. 
The Tiruvavalangadu inscription ^ of the sixth year 
(1018 A.D.) of R4jendraco]a (1012-1012 A.D.) states that 
the king’s general “conquered Indraratha and captured 
the country of the jewel of that Lunar race, who met 
him (in battle) with powerful elephants, horses, and 
innumerable foot-soldiers.” The Tirumalai rock-inscrip- 
tion 3 of the thirteenth year (1025 A. D.) of the same 
Cola monarch reports that the king captured Indraratha of 
the Lunar race, together with his family, in a battle that 
took place in the famous City of Adinagara. Adinagara 
may be identified with the famous city of Nagara, the 
modern Mukhalingam, in the Ganjam District, Madras 
Presidency. It was the capital of the Gangas of Kalinga. 
This suggestion finds further support from the fact that, 
in the list of the northern countries successively 
conquered by Rfijendracola I, it precedes the Odda 
-visaya, which comprised the modern Orissa. Indra- 
ratha might have been a vassal of the Gangas of Kalinga. 
As he is described as being captured l)y the Colas some 
time before 1018 A. D., his reverse at the hand 
of the Param^ras probably took place prior to that 
catastrophe. 


1 Ante p. 91, footnote 3. 

2 S. I. I., Vol. Ill, Part III, p. 424. 

3 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 233. 
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WAR WITH lATA. 

Having finished his wars with Jayasimha and Indra- 
ratha, Bhoja turned his arms against the countries 
bordering the western coast of the peninsula of India. 
His success in this direction was sweeping, and gained 
for him a large territory, though only for a short period. 
The country of Lata, which extended up to Surat, in the 
Bombay Presidency, seems to have been first assailed by 
him in the course of his southern march. The Lfita 
king, Kirtiraja, son of Gongir^ja, who apparently suffer- 
ed defeat at the hand of Sindhurfija, was his contem- 
porary. The Surat grant of Kirtiraja is dated 1018 A.D.' 
He was evidently no match for the powerful armies of 
Bhoja, and being hard pressed by the latter, he seems to 
have surrendered his kingdom and capital to him. The 
Kalvan inscription and the Udayapur pras'asti both 
record Bhoja’s conquest of Lfita. The copper-plate 
grant of Trilocanap^a, ^ who was the grandson of 
Kirtiraja, seems to refer to this disaster in the statement 
that during the reign of Kirtiraja his fame was tem- 
porarily taken away by his enemies. 

W.-\R WITH KONKAN. 

The acquisition of L&ta emboldened Bhoja to push 
his arms further south. This brought him to the 
border of Konkana, a country extending from the 
Thana District, Bombay Presidency to the Malabar 
coast of the Madras Presidency on the south. The 
Siiahfiras held sway over the northern part of this 


1 Vienna Oriental Journal, 

Vol. VII, p. 88. 

2 Ante, p. 91, footnote 2 and 3. 

3 I. A., Voi XII, p. 2C4, 
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country, and their territory extended as far as Goa, 
They had been on friendly terms with Sindhurltja and 
helped him in his expedition against the ]\Ianas of 
Wairagarh ; hut for some reason, their relations with 
Bhoja became unfriendly. The tenth king of the 
family was Arikesarin, whose other name was Kesideva. ' 
The Thana plate ^ of his reign, dated 1017 A. D., 
records that he had been ruling the whole land of 
Kohkana, comprising many territories acquired by his 
own arm, and containing fourteen-hundred villages, 
headed by Puri. In all likelihood, Bhoja invaded Konkan 
during the reign of this prince and succeeded in defeat- 
ing him and forcing him to acknowledge his suzerainty. 
On his return to Malwa he celebrated this event with 
great pomp and ceremony, making liberal gifts to 
Brahmans, His own records relate that the ceremony 
for the conquest of Konkana was performed on the 
3rd January, 1020 A, D., and that its final annexation 
was concluded in the month of September of the same 
year. * The Silfihfiras, however, continued to rule over 
Konkan, probably as vassals of the Paramliras, = till they 


1 E. I., Vol. XII, p. 253 ; Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, p. 357. 

2 E. I., Vol. XII, p. 254. 

3 Kohkana-vijaya-parvani, E. I., Vol. XI, p. 182. 

4 Konkana-grahana-vijaya-parvani, ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. 320. 

5 Some are inclined to think that during this period the 

Silaharas of Northern Konkan were feudatories of the Caktkyas 
of Kalyani (Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 436). At present no 
evidence is available to support this view. The Miraj plates 
of the Ckjukya Jayasiuiha II, dated 1024 A. D., state that 
the king, having taken th“ w< alth of the lords of the Seven 
Kohkanas, encamped at Kolhapur for the purpose of conquer- 
ing the northern country '' S^pta Koi.ikanadhiSvarana’ii 

sarvvasva’.a grhitva uttara-dig-vijayarthai;. Kolha'lLi?)pur.-.-samipa 
-samavisita ... I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 18). (For Seven Koiikanas, 
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were subjugated by the Caulukyas of Gujarat in the 
early part of the 12th century A. D. ' The Bhandup 
plate of the Mah&mandalesvara Chittar^ja, the immediate 
successor of Arikesarin, dated 1026 A. D., records that 
this prince was ruling over the whole land of Konkana, 
containing fourteen hundred villages, headed by Puri. ^ 
Similar claims are also put forward by his successors in 
their epigraphic records, in which they always assume 
the epithet of a subordinate chief. 

About this time, i. e. in the third decade of the 
eleventh century A. D., the perilous situation created by 
successive invasions of the Moslems in Northern India led 


see Proceedings and Transactions of the First Oriental 
Conference, Poona, igig, pp 381-82). This clearly points out 
that the northern part of Konkan, which lies north of Kolhapur, 
in the Bombay Presidency, still did not come under the control 
of the CAlukyas. The Sudi inscription of the reign of 
SomeSvara I, dated 1059 A. D. (E. I., Vol. XV, p. 91), praises 
the king for shattering the hosts of Konkan. An inscription of 
the reign of the Cajukya VikramAditya VI, dated 1084 A. D., 
(E. I., Vol. XV, p. 103), records that the Koiikanas trembled 
before this monarch. All these facts serve to show that the 
relations between the Calukyas and the Kotikanas were those 
rather of enemies than of overlord and vassal. 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 24. 

2 I. A., Vol. V, p. 277. On the strength of the Miraj plates, 
Mr. Diskalkar suggests that Konkan was wrested from Bhoja by 
the C&lukya Jayasimha some time before 1024 A. D. (E. I., Vol. 
XVIII, p. 321.) But a critical examination of the above report 
shows that by the Seven Konkanas which Jayasiipha conquered 
are meant the territories south of Kolhapur, and that the coun- 
tries north of that still remained to be conquered. I agree with 
i\Ir. P. V. Kane in thinking that tl’.e ruler of the Seven Koiikanas 
referred to above must have been a Kadamba king of Goa. 
(Proceedings & Transactions of the First Oriental Conference, 
Poona, p. 380.) 
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Bhoja to stop his aggressions in the south. The disastrous 
condition to which his neighbours were reduced by 
these new invaders made him fully conscious of his 
own position. He probably had to array all his forces 
on the northern boundary of his realm in order to offer 
a strong resistance to their apprehended invasion. 

WAR WITH THE MOSLEMS. 

Bhoja never had to fight with the Moslems in 
defence of his own realm. At the time of his accession 
to the throne, Sultfbn MahmAd of Ghazni was beginning 
his military operations against India. Firishta tells us ' 
that “In the year 399 H. (1008 A. D.), Mahmud, having 
collected his forces, determined again to invade HindAs- 
tfin, and to punish Anandp&l who had shewn much 
insolence during the late invasion of Multfin. Anandp^l, 
hearing of his intentions, sent ambassadors on all sides, 
inviting the assistance of the other princes of HindAstAn, 
who now considered the expulsion of the Muhammadans 
from India as a sacred duty. Accordingly, the BAjas of 
Ujjain, GwAliAr, KAlinjar, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmir 
entered into a confederacy, and, collecting their forces, 
advanced towards the PanjAb with a greater army than 
had ever before taken the field against Amir Sabuktigln. 
AnandpAl himself took the command, and advanced to 
meet the invader.” In the battle that followed the 
HindAs were ultimately defeated and 8,000 of them 
were killed. 

In the early years of the 11th century A. D., Ujjain 
was the capital of the ParamAra government, and in 
1008 A. D. Bhoja was apparently on its throne. If 
Firishta’s report proves to be true, it is to be maintained 
that the ParamAras rendered assistance to AnandapAIa 

I Elliot’s History of India, Vol. II, pp. 446 ff. 
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in his war against Mahmud. Mr. V, A. Smith ' accepts 
Pirishta’s statement as correct. Sir Wolseley Haig 
remarks on this that “the number and consequence of 
AnandpM’s allies are perhaps exaggerated, but it is 
evident from MahmM’s excessive caution that AnandpM 
had received considerable accession of strength and the 
army which he led into the field was a very different 
force from that which Mahmud had so easily brushed 
aside on his way to Multan.” None of the early 
Muhammadan historians says anything about the partici- 
pation of the other Hindu chiefs in the battle as 
mentioned by Firishta. Hence this account should be 
accepted with due reservation ^ 

The Udayapur pras'asti^ records that Bhoja conquered 
the Turuskas by means of his mercenaries. 3Ialwa was 

1 Oxford Hist, of India, p. 191, 2nd ed. 

2 Cambridge Hist, of India, Vol. Ill, pp, 15-16. 

3 In the Tabaqat-i-Akbari it is written that “when Mahmud 
resolved upon returning home from Somnut, he learned that 
Parama Dev, one of the greatest Rajas of Hindustan, was prepar- 
ing to intercept him. The Sultan, not deeming it advisable at 
the time to contend with this chief, went towards I\Iu!tdn, 
through Sind.” fElIiot, History of India, Vol. II, App. 473-474.) 
This information is also contained in Firishta. (Elliot, Hist, of 
India, Vol. VI, pp 219-220). Some are inclined to think that 
by Parama Dev is meant “Paramara-deva”, who is to be identi- 
fied with Bhoja. (Downfall of Hindu India, C, V. Vaidya, 
p. 158). 

Firishta writes that “Reinforcements arrived to the Hindus 
on the third day (of the attack of Somanatha), led by Param 
Dev and Dabshilim w'hom Mahmud attacked and routed, slaying 
5000 Hindus.” (Elliot, History of India, vol. IV, p. 1S2. footnote 
2). It is very likely that the Parama Dev alluded to in the 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari is the same as Param Dev, just referred to, 
who is to be identified with Baramdev or Bhimadeva of Gujarat. 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 235, V. 19, 
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never invaded by the Moslems during his rule. Hence 
it seems that he sent his mercenaries to fight with 
the Moslems somewhere outside his kingdom. It 
is not definitely known w'here and when his troops 
encountered this enemy. I can only hazard a conjec- 
ture upon this point, Firishta states that, “in the 
year 435 A. H. (1013 A. H.', the r&,ja of Dehli, in 
conjunction with other r^jas, retook Hansy, Tahnesur 
and their dependencies, from the governors to whom 
Madood had entrusted them. The Hindus from thence 
marched towards the fort of Nagrakote, which they 
besieged for four months ; and the garrison, being 
distressed for provisions, and no succours coming from 
Lahore, was under the necessity of capitulating.” ' It 
may be that Bhoja sent troops to the assistance of the 
king of Delhi in his w^ar against the Moslems. 

Air. Stirling points out from the annals of Orissa 
that Bhoja is there described as having ruled from B. C. 
181 to B. C. 57, and as having routed the army of the 
Yavanas from Sind. It seems, as Professor Kielhorn 
thinks, that the king referred to above was none other 
than Bhoja of Jlalvva, who is ante-dated by about twelve 
centuries. " We have no other evidence to throw light 
on the subject. 

WAR WITH THE KALACURIS. 

In the foregoing chapter it has been seen that 
VA,kpati II, in the course of his military excursions, 
overran the Cedi country and plundered its capital 
Tripuri, from which its ruling sovereign Yuvaraja II, 
had fled. The Kalacuris, however, succeeded within a 

1 Briggs’ Firishta, Vol. I, p. ii8, cf. Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. HI. pp. 32-33. 

2 E. L, Vol. Ill, p. 338. 
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very short time in regaining their possessions. They 
did not then re-instate YuvaiAja on the throne, since 
he had shown such abject cowardice on the approach 
of the Paramaras. Instead they chose as their ruler 
Kokalla II, the son of the deposed monarch. ' His 
successor was Gfi,ngeya-Vikramaditya, whose earliest 
known date is V. S. 1076 = 1019 A. D., ^ and who 
closed his reign shortly before 1012 A. H. ^ He was a 
powerful king, and during his reign, the Kalacuri 
government first attained to an imperial position. He 
conquered the king of Gauda and brought Tirabhukti 
under his away. In the early years of his reign he 
entered into an alliance with Bhoja and Rfijendracola, 
for the simultaneous invasion of the Karp&ta country. ^ 
But, as we have seen, the allies were discomfited and 
routed by the CMukya, Jayasimha II. ® The alliance, 
however, was subsequently broken, and the old feud 
between the Pararafiras and the Kalacuris revived. 
Bhoja, with his skilful warriors, marched against Tripuri 
and won a decisive victory over Gfingeya. Both 
the Kalvan inscription ^ and the Udayapur prasasti * 
extol Bhoja’s victory over the Cedi king. In the 
Pfirij&ta-raanjari it is said that he “fulfilled his desires 
in a festival which was the defeat of Gtogeya.” ® This 


1 E. I., Vol. II, p. 5. 

2 J. A. S. B., 1903, p. 18. 

3 E. I., Vol. II, p. 297. 

4 J. A. S. B., 1903, p. 18. 

5 Ante, p. gi. 

6 Ante, p. 92. 

7 Ante, p. 91, footnote 2. 

8 Ibid., footnote 3. 

9 Valgad-viina-jaya-ksamo vijayate nihSesa-^otrana-krt 
Kranah Krsna ivArjuno ’rjuna iva sri-Bhojadevo nrpah 
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vanquished chief is evidently identical with the Kalacuri 
G^hgeya. Bhoja’s victory over this powerful Kalacuri 
King says much for the extent of his high military 
power. 

G^geya was succeeded by his son, Karna (1011 
-1072 A. D.), who was an astute general and one of the 
greatest of the Hindu kings of ancient India. During 
his reign the war between the Kalacuris and the Para- 
m&ras continued in full swing. He made an alliance 
with the Caulukya Bhima, and simultaneously attacked 
Malwa from the east and the west But so long as 
Bhoja was alive, Karna could not secure any advantage 
of great consequence, ' 

WAR WITH THE CANDELLAS. 

Having completed his expedition on the south, Bhoja 
seems to have turned his arras against his northern 
neighbours. The kingdom of the Candellas of Jej&ka- 
bhukti bordered the Param&ra territory on the north- 
east. It has already been seen that, in the middle of 
the 10th century A, D., the Candella Yasovarman was 
at war with the Param&ras of Malwa. “ He was followed 
by Dhanga (950-999 A. D.) and Ganda (999-1025 A.D.). 
Ganda was followed by VidjAdhara (1025-1010 A.D.), 
who was renowned for his bravery and warlike activi- 
ties. He defeated and killed the Pratih5,ra Bajyapilla 
of Kanauj. ’ The Kalacuri GSAgeya had also to yield 


Visphurjad-visamesu-vedha-vidhurain rikllnVji vidhatte 

sma yas 

Turnnatii purnna-manorathaS ciram abhud Gdnigeya 

-bhariigotsave || 
(E. I., V( 1. VIII, p. loi, V. 3.) 

1 Prabandlia’, p. 74. 

2 E. 1., Vol. I, p. 123. 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 233, 
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to his military force. ' It was very difficult for Bhoja 
to carry out his military operations freely in the north 
until the forces of Vidyadhara had been shattered. This 
led him to attack the Candella Kingdom, but with no 
very favourable result. The Mahoba inscription of the 
Candellas vaunts the superiority of Vidyadhara over 
Bhoja by recording that “Bhojadeva, together with the 
moon of the Kalacuris, worshipped, full of fear like a 
pupil (this) master of warfare {i. e. Vidyadhara,) who 
had caused the destruction of the king of Kanyakubja,” “ 

WAR WITH THE KACCH APAGHAT AS OF GWALIOR 
AND THE GURJARA-PRATIHARAS OF KANAUJ. 

His reverse at the hands of the Candellas did not 
however, discourage Bhoja from pursuing his military 
operations on the north. He appears ta have cherished 
the ambition of conquering Kanauj, which was then 
passing through a transitional period, due to the collapse 
of the imperial power of the Gurjara-Pratih^ras. In the 
middle of the tenth century A. D. the Parainara Vairi- 
simha II wrested Malwa from the Pratilu\i'a Mahendra- 
pala II i916 A. D ), or his successor Devapfila (949 A. D.). 
Since then the government of Kanauj had been fast 
declining in power, and its kingdom was reduced to a 
small territory around its capital. Devap&,la was followed 
by Vijayapala (960 A D.) and RS-jyapffia (1025 A, D.). 

1 E. I., Vol. I, p. 219. Vidyadhara was a contem[)orary of 
Gilugeya, Hence the moon of the Kalacuris referred to liere 
must be identified with the latter. 

2 Tasmad asau ripu-yasah-kusumaharo ’bhud Vidyadharo 

nrpatir apra(ti) (v. 20;. 

Vihita-Kanyakubja-bhupila-bhariLam 

Samara-guriun upAsta praudha-bhis talpa-bhajaiu 

Saha Kalacuri-cai.idrah -Sisyavad Bhojadevah (v. 21 ■ 

lE. I., Vol. I, pp. 221-222). 
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The last-mentioned king, as has been noticed above, was 
killed by the Candella Vidyadhara, He was succeeded 
by TriloeanapMa (1027 A. D.) and Yas'ahpMa (1036 A. D.) 
successively, after which there is no further trace of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty. 

This state of things on the north gave Bhoja a very 
wide field for the display of his military skill. His 
northern neighbours, the Kacchapaghatas of Dubkund, 
were sworn enemies of the Pratiharas of Kanauj. The 
prince Arjuna of this family assisted the Candella 
Vidy&,dhara in defeating and killing Efijyap^la. ‘ His 
successor was Abhimanyu, with whom Bhoja seems to 
have entered into an alliance on the eve of his northern 
expedition. Abhimanyu’s assistance was a great asset 
to the Paramfiras in securing the success of their military 
operations. The Dubkund inscription, dated V. S. 
11A5== 1088 A. D., of Abhimanyu's grandson Yikrama- 
simha states that" “the highly intelligent king, the 
illustrious Bhojadeva, has widely celebrated the skill 
which he (Abhimanyu) showed in his marvellous mana- 
gement of horses and chariots, and in the use of power- 
ful weapons.” 

The alliance with the Dubkund prince did not provide 
Bhoja with a free passage to the border of the kingdom 
of Kanauj. Kow another branch of the Kacchapaghiltas, 
holding sway over Gwalior, stood as a barrier in his way, 
KirttiiAja, the successor of Mangalarjija, seems to have 


1 E. I., Vol. II, p. 237. 

2 (Sn}nu-(cchi)niia-t]hanur-g.,unaiii vijayino ’py ajau vijityo- 
frji)ta'ji jato 'smad .'\bhiinanyur aiiya-nrpatin ivrnanyamAna.s 
tmam 11 

Yasy:itya(dbhutaGvHha-v:\hana-mah.i-^a5tra-prayogad isu- 
pravinyaia pravikattliitain prtl]u-mati-.-ri-Bhoja-prthv!bhuj:v. lE.l., 
Vol. II, p. 237-S, lines t/'iS.) 


14 
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been on the throne about this time. ' He arrayed his 
army to offer a successful resistance to the approaching 
Param^ra forces. In the fierce battle that followed, the 
Param&,ras suffered a severe reverse. The Sasbahu 
inscription ^ of the Kacchapaghata Mahip^a tells us 
that Kirttiraja defeated the countless host of the prince 
of Mahva. The Malwa army received such a terrible 
shock on this occasion that the spears fell from their 
hands through fear, and were subsequently collected 
by the villagers (apparently of Gwalior) and heaped 
around their houses. 


I The Kacchapaghata Mahiptila was ruling in 1093 A. D. 
(I. A., Vol. XV, p. 33), and the earliest known date of his 
successor is 1 104 A. D. (ibid., p. 202}. Padmap^la, who was 
the cousin and predecessor of MahipAla, died at an early age 
(ibid., p. 43, V. 30). Taking 11C4 A. D. as the last date of the 
latter and allowing a reign of 20 years to each generation, 
except in the case of Fadmapala, the genealogy of this family 
stands thus : 


V'ajradaman 977 A. D. Known date 977 A. D. 

(J. B. A. S., Vol. XXXI. p. 393 ). 
999 A. D. 


Marigalaraja 

Kirttiraja 

Muladeva Bhubanapala 
DevapAla 
Fadmapala 
Mahipala 
Successor 


1019 A. D. 

1039 A. D. 

1059 A. D. 

1074 A. D. 

1084 A. D. — 1093 A. D. 

11C4 A. D. 

Kim brumo ’sya kath 4 tdbhujtaiji narapater etena 

saury abdhinA 

Da(nd)o Mdlava-Bhumipasya samare (saiii)khyam 

atito jitah | 

Yasmii^n bhahgam ujpagate disi disi tr 4 sat kar agra 

-cyutair 

ggraminah sva-grh 4 ni kunta-nikaraih samcchaday 4 incakrire h 

(I. A., Vol. XV, p. 36, V, 10.) 
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Notwithstanding his failure to bring the Gwalior 
chief under his controj, Bhoja succeeded at any rate in 
forcing his way through to the kingdom of Kanauj. 
There he fell upon the Pratih^ras, whose king at that 
time was probably YasahpMa, and w'on so decisive a 
victory that the dominion of the Pratihfiras was 
completely extinguished, never to recover, and its place 
was taken by that of the Paramaras, The Udayapur 
prasasti tells us that ’ Bhoja conquered the lord of Cedi, 
Indraratha, Toggala (?), Bhima, Karnatas, the lord of 
Lata, the king of the Qurjaras, and the Turuskas. The 
Bhima mentioned here was evidently the Caulukya king 
of Gujarat ; hence the king of the Gurjaras referred to 
in the same connection, may be taken to mean some other 
ruling chief, who is to be identified with the Pratib^ra 
prince of Kanauj. Merutunga ^ also gives a hint of 
Bhoja’s victory over the king of the same country. 

Kanauj did not, however, long remain under the 
control of the Paramflras. It was subsequently taken 
by the Kalacuri Karna. In the latter part of the 
11th century A. D., the Gahadavalas under Candradeva 
established their sovereignty over it. The Basahi plate 
of Govindacandra, dated V. S. 1161 = 1104! A. D., states 
that, ^ “in the lineage named GahadavMa there was a 
victorious king, the son of Mahiala, named Candradeva, 
who, when on the death of king Bhoja and king Karna, 

1 E. I., Vol. 1 , p. 235, V 19. 2 Fiabandhacintamani p. 44. 

3 Yate sri-Bhoja-bhupe vivuibu)dha-vara vadhu-netra 

-simiVtithitvaiii 

§ii-Karnne kirtti-sesam gatavati ca nrpe kamAtyaye 

jayamAne | 

bharttiiraip yam va (dha ritri tri-diva-vibliu-nibhain priti 

-yogild upetA 

trAtA visvAsa-purwam samabhavad iha sa ksamA-patis 

Candradevah I 
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the world became troubled, came to the rescue and 
became king and established his capital at Kanysikubja.” 
If this verse is read in the light of the information 
supplied by the Udayapur prasasti, it suggests that Bhoja 
established for a time some kind of political authority over 
Kanauj. At the close of his reign the country passed 
under the sway of Karna, after whose death anarchy 
and disorder prevailed there, until Candradeva of the 
G&hadav^la dynasty assumed the sovereignty and 
succeeded in restoring peace and order. 


Dvisat-ksitibhrtah sarvviin vidhilya vivasan vase 1 
Kanyakubje 'karod raja, rajadhiinim aniipditam || 

( 1 . A., Vol. XIV, p. 103, lines 3, 4, 5.) 

Bhoja died some time before 1055 A. D., after which, no 
doubt, there was turmoil and disorder in the Malwa country. 
But with the accession of Jayasiniha, about 1055 A. D., all dis- 
turbances subsided for some years. The Kalacuri Karna, to 
whom the inscription certainly refers, died in 1072 A. D., and 
was peacefully succeeded by ; is son Yasahkarna. In these 
circumstances the statement of the poet referring to anarchy 
and disorder bears true significance, it the word “Dharitri’' 
mentioned abeve is taken to mean the kingdom of Kanauj. We 
have evidence to prove that in ancient Indian records the term 
“world” or “earth” wa-; sometimes used to indicate a particular 
territory. In the Vasantgadh inscription of Purnapala Mount 
Abu is described as the bhumandalam (r. r. earth) (E. I., Vol. IX, 
p. 13, V. 8.). In the Udayapur prasasti Dh 4 rA is described as 
the earth (E. I., Vol. I, p. 236, v. 21). The subject is made more 
clear by the statement of the inscription tl'fat Candradeva came 
to the rescue of the earth and became king, having established 
his capital at Kanauj, We know that Candradeva ruled only 
over a small territory around Kanauj. According to the infor- 
mation of the inscription the anarchy broke out in the earth. e. 
in Kanauj, after the death of Bhoja and Karna. Here the earth 
evidently means Kanauj. This suggests, though it does not 
definitely establish, that those two kings had some kind of 
political authority over Kanauj. 
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In the course of his northern march Bhoja seems to 
have entered into a war with the ruling dynasty of 
Chamba, in the Punjab. In the Bhoja-carita a story 
runs that a “Yogi” (ascetic) from Kashmir came to 
Malwa, and, having transformed its ruler, Bhoja, into 
a parrot, himself became the king of Dhara. The 
enchanted prince, while flying in the forest of Candr^- 
vati, was caught by a Bhll and was handed over to 
Candrasena, the king of that locality, who placed him 
under the care of his young daughter. The Yogi 
was subsequently killed by Candrasena, whereupon 
Bhoja regained ‘ his human form and got back his 
throne. Major Tod remarks on this story that “if any 
historical fact is meant under this allegory, it would 
probably be that an invader from the north despoiled 
Bhojadeva of his kingdom, that he tied in disguise to the 
wilds, and was carried from his concealment by the wild 
tribes, and finally, through the daughter of Candrasena, 
obtained liberty and aid to regain his kingdom.” It is 
not yet corroborated by any other evidence that Bhoja 
ever was deprived of his kingdom by any northern 
invader. Nor is anything known of the king Candrasena 
of Candravati who is described as his contemporary. 
But it may be suggested that he came into conflict with 
a powerful chief of the Punjab. The Tilakwada copper 
-plate of Bhoja, dated 1047 A. I)., informs us that the 
general Surfiditya stabilised the royal fortune of Bhoja 
by slaughtering S3ihava,hana and others in battle. ’ No 

1 T. R. A. S , Vol. I , p. 224. 

2 Si\havahrina-.satngrame anyesam api bhnbhujAm h hatva 
yodh,\\u (n?) =thiraai laksmvn Bhojadeve cakura yah II (Proceedings 
and Transactions of the Oriental C'.nference, Poona, 1919, 

p. 324-) 
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king of the name of Sahavahana is yet known to have 
ruled quite contemporaneously with Bhoja. There was 
a family of princes who ruled over Chamba, in the 
Punjab, during the 11th century A, D. ' The most 
powerful king of this dynasty was the Paramabhatt^- 
raka maharaj&dhiraja-parames'vara-S^lavahanadeva, also 
known as Sahilladeva, Sala, Sahila and Soila, who 
assumed in addition the magnificent titles of Sahasaiika, 
Isissankamalla and ilatamatasimha. ■ He defeated the 
Kira forces, the lord of Durgara, and the Turuskas. ^ 
His allegiance was sought by the ruler of Trigarta, and 
he received homage from the lord of Kulfita-*; but, as 
the R^jataraiigini informs us, = his power was checked 
by Ananta, the king of Kashmir. This happened between 
A. D. 1025 and 1031. ® It makes S^lavahana a contem- 
porary of Bhoja. It may be that he was identical with 
the S&havfthana of the Tilakwada inscription. Bhoja 
had close relations with Kashmir, which is on the 
northern border of Chamba. ^ As regards S&lav^hana’s 
further military exploits, the Chamba copper-plate 
states ° that he “l)y desHoying in Kuruksetra the array 
of the elephants of his enemies, had acquired for himself 
the name of Karivarsa.” Kuruksetra still retains its 
ancient name, and is a sacred place in the Karnal Dis- 
trict, in the Punjab, Bhoja might have met with this 
Chamba prince on that historic battlefield. The fact 

1 I. A., Vol, XVII. pp. 8-9 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Translated by Stein, Bk. VII, Vol. I, p. 218, 

6 Cun, Geo,, p. 162. 

7 Chronicles of Kasmir (Rajatarahgini), Stein, Vol. I, 
p. 284. 

8 I. A., Vol. XVII, p. 8. 
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that Sur^ditya claims to have stabilised the fortune of 
Bhoja by defeating Sflhavahana suggests that his 
overlord had to suffer some preliminary reverses in the 
battle, though finally he emerged victorious. 

WAR WITH THE CAHAMANAS OF ^AkAMBHARI 

AND NADOL. 

Bhoja’s warlike activities on the north soon brought 
him into close contact with the Cfihamauas of Sfikam- 
bhari, modern Ajmer. The king Viryarfima, successsor 
of the Cahamflna Vfikpati II, was then on the throne of 
that country. Bhoja attacked him and inflicted a severe 
blow to his military power. The Prthvirftjavijaya tells 
us that the glory of Viryarfima was destroyed by Bhoja 
of Avanti. ‘ This brilliant success over the main branch 
of the C^harafinas encouraged Bhoja to turn his arras 
against their collateral branch, holding sway over 
southern Marwar. After A^fikpati-Munja’s defeat at the 
hand of the Cahamfina Balir&ja, there was for sometime 
a cessation of hostilities between the two families. 
Balirftja was followed by Mahindu, As'vapala, and Ahila. 
These princes, though ruling only over a small territory, 
maintained a military force strong enough to cope 
successfully with their ambitious neighbours. Ahila 
succeeded in routing an army of Bhima of Gujarat. ^ 
His successor, Anahilla, repelled a second invasion of 
the same Caulukya monarch and distinguished himself 
by the conquest of Sakambharl. •• He had now to face 

I Agamyo yo narendniniVn sudha-tikihiti-suindarah 
Jaghne yaSacayo ya§ ca Bhojen Avanti bhubhujk ti 

( 5th Sarga, v. 67). 


2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 71. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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the formidable forces of the Pararaaras. Fortune was 
no more favourable to Bhoj i than it had been to his 
uncle, Aluuja. He was defeated and his general Sadha, 
lost his life in the encounter. " 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKY.^.S OF GUJARAT. 

Bhoja’s struggle with the Caujukyas of Gujarat was a 
protracted one. The signal discomfiture of his father, 
Sindhuraja, by the Caulukya Camundaraja undoubtedly 
left a deep impression on his mind. In the early years 
of his reign an untoward event soon entangled him in a 
fresh quarrel with that monarch. Hemacandra tells us 
that' once CtoiundarAja, being penitent for committing 
incest with his own daughter, C^cini Devi, entrusted the 
charge of the government to his eldest son, Vallabhar^ja, 
and set out for K^tsT (Benares) on a pilgrimage for the 
expiation of his sin. On his way, to his abject humilia- 
tion, tlie R^j^ of Malwa forced him to give up all the 
insignia of royalty. He assumed a mendicant’s garb and 
proceeded on his awy. But, having accomplished his 
object at the holy place, he returned to Anhilwar and 
lost no time in impressing on his son the necessity for 
strong action against the insolent Raja af Alalwa. 
AAllabharaja accordingly marched forth with a large 
army to take revenge upon his father’s enemy. On his 
way he was met by a number of other kings bringing 
him valuable gifts, and, in accordance with their advice, 
he pursued his journey by the route through the 
Kuntalades'a, and thereby avoided the difficulty of 
crossing the two rivers Parapflra and Sindhusindhu ; but 

1 Drstah kair na caturbhujah sa samare Sakauibharim yo va- 
(ba)Iaj jagrahanu jagMna Miilava-Pater Bhojasya Sadhavayain. i 

(E. I., Vol IX, p. 75, v. 17.) 

2 Dvyasraya, seventh Sarga, pp. 521 ff. 
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unfortunately for him, he fell a victim to a serious type 
of smallpox before he reached Malwa. The efforts of his 
physicians were in vain, and when it was quite evident 
that he had no chance of recovery, he left instructions to 
his generals to stay their advance and return to Gujarat. 
They accordingly marched back to Anhilwar after the 
death of their beloved master (1010 A.D,). Camundarfija 
received the news with deep sorrow and retired to Sukla 
Tirtha (near Broach), on the banks of the Narmada, 
entrusting the government to his second son, Durla- 
bharaja. ' 

The fact of Vallahharfbja’s march against the Malwa 
king is also contained in an epigraphic record, which was 
issued about the time when the Bvy^sraya was composed. 
It says that, ^ ‘‘from him (*. e. C&mupdar&ja) was born a 
crest-jewel among princes, named Vallabharttja, who 
astonished the circle of the earth by his bold deeds. 
Densely dark smoke, rising from the empire of the 
MMava king, who quaked on hearing of his marching, 
indicated the spread of the tire of his anger.” 

Merutunga also corroborates this event by stating 
that the king died of smallpox, while investing the 

1 Merutunga gives an exactly similar account in his Pra- 
bandhacintAmani. But according to him, the Malwa king, Muflja, 
humiliated the Caulukya Durlabharaja. This cannot be main- 
tained in view of the fact that Durlabharaja’s accession took 
place more than a decade after Munja’s death (Prabandha°, 
p. 30). 

2 Tasmtid Vallabhanija ity abhidhaya ksmi\pala-ciida,manir 
jajfie saha'^a-karma-nimita-camatkAra-ksam.'V-mandalo 
yat-kopinala-jri;ibhitani pisunaya tat-sainprayAna-sruti 
-ksubhyan-lMalava-bhupa-cakra-vikasan-malinya 

-dhumodgam^h il 

Read-nirmita* ; pi^unayatyetatprayAna’'. 

(E. 1 ., Vol. I, p. 297, V. 7.) 
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fortifications of DhAra, in the country of Malava.' 
Arisimha’s “Sukrta-samkirtana” ^ and Jayasimha’s 
“Sukrta-kirtti-kallolini” ^ celebrate this fact as a victory 
of Vallabhar§,ja over the Malwa king. The Mahva 
king, referred to by all these authorities, was evidently 
Bhoja. 

Heraacandra also relates '• Bhoja’s encounter with 
Durlabharaja (1010-1022 A. D.'), the immediate successor 
of Vallabhar^ja. On this occasion, the cause of the 
quarrel is described as quite different from that which 
induced Vallabharaja to invade Malwa. It is narrated 
that MahendraiAja, the king of Naduladesa (Nadol), 
arranged a “Svayamvara” assembly, for the selection of 
a bridegroom for his sister, Durlabha-devi. Besides 
Durlabhar^lja, the king of Gujarat, the rulers of Anga- 
desa, of K^s'i, of Ujjayini, of Kurudes'a, of MathurAdesa 
and of Andhradesa were present in the assembly. From 
among them all, the princess selected the king of Gujarat 
as her future husband. This made the other chiefs 
extremely jealous, and later, when the bride and bride- 
groom were proceeding towards Pattana (Anhilwar), 
they fell upon them and attacked them murderously. 
But fortunately their malice was frustrated by the power- 
ful Gujarat army, to which the K,aj&. of Angadesa is said 
to have submitted, while, of his companions, the E.^j& of 
Malwa threw down his weapons, the Baja of Hunadesa 
took to flight, the MathurM’aja left the battle-field to 
call to his assistance the Turuskas and the mountaineers, 

1 Prabandhacintamani, p. 29. 

2 Sarga II, v. 13. 

3 Yah Si i-yiulava-bhupa-bhala-phalaka-prasveda-bindu-cchala 
-pratyagra-prathita-prasasti-vikasad-dor-vikramopakramah II 

(Sukrta-kirtti-kallolini, v. 32,) 

4 Dvy&sraya, Sarga VII, pp. 547 ff. 
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the E&j&, of Andhradesa was wounded, and the E4j&,s of 
Kuru and Kasl fled away disgraced. After this victory 
Durlabharaja marched to his capital in great triumph 
with his newly-won bride. 

The of Malwa, referred to above, was, in all 

probability, Bhoja. The Nadol king, Mahendra, who is 
mentioned in the Sundha hill-inscription ' as Mahindu, 
was a contemporary of both Durlabha and Bhoja.“ 
Though there is no chronological inaccuracy, the story 
seems to be an imaginary one. 

Hemacandra does not enlighten us with any 
information regarding Bhoja’s fight with Bhlraa, the 
successor of Durlabharaja. But we have ample authentic 
evidence to prove that they were, for a long time, at 
enmity with each other. Merutunga informs us ^ that 
at first there was a close alliance between these two 
raonarchs, but, later on, Bhoja renewed hostilities by 
waging a war of aggression against the Anhilwar 
government. Once, while the country of Gujarat was on 
the verge of famine owing to the want of rain, he made 
extensive preparations to invade it, Bhima’s agent, 
D&mara, succeeded in averting the danger by a diploma- 
tic move. But this only postponed the immediate out- 
break of hostilities, and subsequent events enabled Bhoja 
to carry out his original project of invading the kingdom 
of the Caulukyas. On one occasion, Bhima proceeded 
to the Punjab, and, crossing the lower Indus, attacked 
Sind. ^ The king of that country, Hammuka, was not 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 71. 

2 Mahendra’s predecessor, Baliraja, was a contemporary of 
Munja (A. D. 972-995). This places the reign of Mahendra in 
the early part of the i ith century A. D. 

3 Prabandhacintamani, p. 41. 

4 Ibid., pp. 46-47. 
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strong enough to withstand the army of the Caulukyas, 
and submitted to the invaders. But Avhile Bhima was 
thus acquiring high distinction in the north-west by the 
display of his military qualities, his kingdom of Gujarat 
was threatened by an invasion of the ParamAras. Meru- 
tunga tells us ' that, taking advantage of his absence 
from Gujarat at the time when he was fighting in Sind, 
Bhoja despatched his general, Kulacandra, to ravage 
Anhilwar. Kulacandra sacked the imperial city, sowed 
shell-money at the gate of the clock-tower of the royal 
palace, and extorted a record of victory from the govern- 
ment. The loss to the Caulukyas was so great that the 
“sacking of Kulacandra” has passed into a proverb. On 
his return to Malwa, he was severely blamed by Bhoja, 
in whose opinion he ought to have sown charcoal The 
above report of IMerutunga is not corroborated in detail 
by any other authority. Bhoja’s victory over Bhima is 
described by the TJdayapur prasasti. 

After his return from Sind, Bhima seems to have set 
himself entirely to the destruction of the power of Bhoja. 
Since the conquest of Mount Abu by Munja, the princes 
of a junior branch of the main Paramara family had 
been conducting its administration. Probably as a 
preliminary to his attack on the central government of 
Dhara, Bhima directed his forces against Bhoja’s feuda- 
tory, Dhandhu, the then Paramfira ruler of Abu. 
Bhandhu was no match for the vast Caulukya army, 
and, being hard pressed, fl^ed to Malwa to the protection 
of Bhoja. ^ Mount Abu was easily conquered by Bhima, 
who then incorporated it into his own kingdom. ^ A 
distinguished personage, named Vimala, was appointed 

1 Prabandha” p. 46 ; Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Ft. I, pp. 163-64. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 151. 
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to govern the province as his viceroy, who built there a 
temple of Adin5,tha in Vikrama samvat 1088= 1031 A. D. ' 

The loss of Abu by Dhandhu evidently implied the 
loss of control over it by the Param&ras of Malwa, 
Hence Bhoja did not allow the incident to pass unnoticed 
He took up the cause of Dhandhu, and strained every 
nerve to recover the lost province. Bhlma was eventu- 
ally forced to withdraw, and the authority of the 
Paramaras was re-established there. A general descrip- 
tion of Bhoja’s glorious victory over this caulukya king 
is given in the Udayapur prasasti. " Though at present 
there is no direct evidence to prove that he wrested 
Mount Abu from the Caulukyas, the fact that Dhandhu’s 
son and successor, Pfirnapfila, was ruling over it in the 
middle of the 11th century A. D., quite independently of 
Gujarat, 3 leads us to that conclusion. It was quite 
impossible for either Dhandhu or Ptirnap&la to recover 
their paternal throne from Bhlma without external aid. 

The latter part of Bhoja’s reign was as unhappy and 
inglorious as those of his predecessors Munja and Sindhu- 
rflja. Incessant wars with his neighbours wore out his 
military strength, and it was further weakened by the 
terrible blow inflicted on it by the Karnata king, Some- 
svara, shortly after 1041 A. D. Somesvara, as has been 
said already, ravaged Malwa, plundered its capital, and 
forced Bhoja to flee. After this, the country was 
exposed to the occasional attacks of marauding bands of 
foreign soldiers. The extent of lawlessness that prevailed 
there during this period can well be estimated from 
the narrative of Merutunga. It is said that, ♦ on one 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 1 51. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 235. 

3 Ibid. Vol. IX, p. 1 1, 

4 Prabandhacintamani, pp. 73-75. 
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occasion, when Bhoja went to pay his devotions to his 
family goddess in the outskirts of the city of DhstiA, he 
was attacked by a roving band of Gujarati soldiers, and, 
being taken unawares by this unexpected incident, 
immediately galloped back to the city. As he was 
passing through the main gate, two Gujarati cavalry- 
men, named Aluya and Akoluya, blocked his way, but 
nothing untoward happened and he escaped unhurt. 

This disordered state of things came at length to its 
logical conclusion. Bhoja grew old, and his days were 
numbered. There was no one in the royal family strong 
enough to control the situation. And just at this critical 
moment, says 2\Ierutunga, Bhiina entered into an alliance 
with the Kalacuri Karna for the invasion of Malwa. 
It was stipulated in their agreement that, in case of vic- 
tory, they should divide the conquered territory between 
them in equal shares. The allied forces advanced 
towards Malwa under the leadership of the two most 
eminent generals of the age. In this difficult position, 
Bhoja, though dejected and disheartened, made all 
possible arrangements for a suitable defence. Unfortuna- 
tely, however, he was overcome by a bodily malady, and 
died in the midst of the war. His successor, Jayasirnha, 
could not withstand the onslaught of the attacking 
forces, and surrendered to them. 

The whole kingdom of the Param^ras now lay 
prostrate before Bhima and Karna, who marched 
triumphantly into the royal city of Hh&ra. 

The above account given by Alerutuhga finds 
corroboration, in its main outlines, in many ancient 
records. The Vadnagar pra&.sti * of the reign of the 


I Bhimo ’pi dvisatiim sadA pranayinim bhogyatvam-^sedivAn 

Ksoni-bharam idam babh^a nrpati(h) Sri-Bhimadevo 

nrpah || 
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Caulukya Kum^rapala states that Bhima was terrible to 
his enemies and loving to his friends. “What wonder 
was there that his horses, supremely skilled in accomplish 
-ing the five paces (called dharfi), quickly gained Dh^r^, 
the capital of the emperor of Mfilava ?” Somes'vara in 
his Kirti-kaumudi says that ' Bhima vanquished Bhoja, 
king of Dhfira, and spared his life. The Sukrta-sam- 
kirtana =■ narrates Bhoja’s defeat at the hand of Bhima, 
Jayasimhadeva records that ^ before the greatness of 
Bhima the arm of Bhoja faded away like the lotus, 
Merutunga further tells us that '' after the conquest of 
Malwa, Karna incorporated the whole of it into his own 
kingdom, without giving any share to Bhima. But the 
Caulukya king, through his agent, Damara, forced 
the Kalacuri chief to surrender to him a golden 
shrine and an image of ^iva. Hemacandra mentions 
nothing about the battle between Bhoja and Bhima, but 
partly corroborates the above statement of Merutuiiga by 
relating that Karna defeated Bhoja, king of Mfilava, and, 
being hard pressed by Bhima’s agent, Dfimodara, surren- 
dered to him the “mandapikfi”, which he took from 
Bhoja. s 

Thus ended the long career of Bhoja, admittedly a 
king of superior merit and rare valour. There is no doubt 
that he had to pass through many vicis-.itudes, yet the 
fact that he was a military leader of a high order admits 


Dhiril-paincaka-sadhanaika-caturais tad-v;\jibhih siVlhita 
Ksipratn MAlava-cakravartti-nagari Dhareti ko vismayah II 

(E. I., Vol. I, p. 297, V. 9.) 

1 Sarga II, vv. 16-18. 

2 Ibid., vv. 17-20. 

3 Kumarapala-carita, v. 34. 

4 Prabandhacintimani, pp. 74-75. 

5 Dvyasraya, Sarga IX, v. 57, p. 692. 
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of no question. The power of his mighty arm was felt 
by the Karnatas and Silah&ras on the south, the CedLs on 
the east, and the Caulukyas on the west. Uis valiant 
soldiers made a triumphant march through Kanauj and 
Ajmer on the north hrerutuiiga relates that " when 
Bhoja went out for conquests 

“The Cola king enters the bosom of the sea, the 
Andhra king repairs to a hole in a mighty mountain ; 

“The king of Karnfita does not wear his turban, the 
king of Gujarat frequents the mountain torrents ; 

“Cedi, that w.irlike monarch, flickers with weapons ; 
the king of Kanyakutqa is here bent double.” 

“The bards sang before the king 
“0 Bhoja, all the kings are distracted with the 
burden of the fear of the advance of thy army only. 

“On the floor of thy prison, the angry wrangle about 
place on which to lay their beds, 

"Has increased in the night among these mutual 
rivals who thus dispute, 

“The king of Konkana sleeps in the corner. Lata near 
the door, Kaling i in tb.e courtyard ; 

‘“You are a new arrival, Kcs'ala ; my father also used 

to abide on this level spot.’ ” 

This description, though poetic in expression, contains 
a great deal of truth, A brief survey of the king’s 
military career will show that he came into conflict with 
almost all the chiefs referred to in the above verse. His 
successes in the early years of his reign were sweeping, 
and put him into possession of vast territories. 

Great as were Bhoja’s military successes, his attain- 
ments in the peaceful arts are even more to be admired. 
His versatile mind did not limit its activity only to the 
business of war ; it was directed also towards building 


I Frabandhacintamani, p. 44. 
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up in Malwa an ideal kingdom. Schools were establi- 
shed for the proper education of his subjects. ' Sufficient 
emoluments and bounties were erranted to those who 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of literary science. 
He himself was a great poet, and spent his days in the 
company of erudite scholars. He was beloved by all 
the literary men of his age, and his unbounded liberality 
gave them fresh encouragement to pursue their work. 
The great poet Bilhana lamented his failure to meet 
with him, and felt it in the very core of his heart. This 
he expressed through the following verse, in the 
Vikramftnkadeva-earita. ^ 

“Assuming a voice in the cooing of the pigeons 
that nested on the lofty turrets of her gates, Hhffcr^, as 
it were, cried piteously in disguise ; ‘Bhoja is my king. 
He, forsooth, is none of the vulgar princes. Woe is to 
me i’ Why didst thou not come into his presence ?” 

Bhoja’s activities in the field of architecture also 
deserve special notice. The Udayapur prasasti credits 
him with the building of a large number of temples. 
To day very few remains of his extensive work can be 
traced, owing to the fact that, since the final conquest 
of Malwa by the Moslems, a large number of ancient 
Hindu temples have been converted into mosques by the 
new rulers. 


1 Vide post, Chapter VIII. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bhojah ksin.Vbhrt sa khalu na khalais tasya samyam 

narendrais 

tat-praty.»kfam kim iti bhavata nagataiii ha hat.ismi i 
Yasya dv:\rodtlamara^ikhara kroda-paravatanain 
n;kia-vyaj:kl iti sakarunaip vyaja-hareva Dhadi i| 

^VikramAiiKadeva-carita, Sarga XVIII, v. ^,6.) 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 238, V. 20 ; vide post, Chapter Vi II. 
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Malwa enjoyed a happy existence during this period. 
The people passed their days in joy and merriment. 
Firishta tells us that, ’ “twice yearly Raja Bhoja kept 
a great feast which lasted forty days, during which all 
the most celebrated dancers and singers of Hindoostan 
being assembled, he distributed food and wine ; and at 
the end of the feast new clothes and ten miskals were 
presented to each guest ” 

Bhoja was well known for his munificence and 
liberality. In his Ujjain plate" he lays down the follow- 
ing maxim, which seems to have been the motto of 
his life : 

“Of wealth, which is as fleeting as a flash of light- 
ning or a bubble of water, there are two good fruits or 
uses, and only two : one is its employment in charities 
and the other is the maintenance thereby of other men’s 
fame.” 

All this speaks for the broadness of his mind. As 
a conqueror, as a poet, and as a builder of architecture, 
he deserves a high place among the sovereigns of ancient 
India. As a benevolent monarch he had hardly any 
parallel. He left behind him an abiding impression 
that survives even to this day. 


1 Bristrs’ Firishta, Vol. I, B troduction, p. Ixxvi. 

2 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 55 . 



CHAPTER V. 


FROM JAYASIMHA TO JAYAVARMAN 

It has been seen in the foregoing chapter that Bhoja 
fell ill, and died suddenly in the midst of his war with 
the combined forces of the Kalacuvis and the Caulukyas. 
His enemies captured the imperial city of Dh^ra, and 
held it for some time by their superior force. Jayasimha, 
Bhoja’s successor, had no chance of regaining his throne 
with the petty resources at his disposal, unless he could 
secure adequate reinforcements from outside. During 
this period Somes'vara I of Karnata, who commanded a 
vast military force, was the only king who could render 
any effective assistance to him in this difficulty ; and 
Jayasirnha, therefore, putting aside all racial jealousies 
and family pride, sought his aid. ■ Though the old sore 
caused by the constant enmity between the C^lukyas 
and the Param&.ras was still unhealed, Somesvara deemed 
it politic to take up the cause of the dethroned Param&ra 
chief. He probaly thought that the extinction of the 
Paramara government in Halwa would rather help his 
two neighbours to strengthen their arms, which might 
in the near future be raised against himself. Karna had 
already sent his general, Vapullaka,' to make conquests 
for him to the south of the Narmada, and this valiant 
officer within a short space of time, scored a great 
success by the conquest of the SvetapMa country 
(between the years 1051 and 1061 A. D.), and of the 
province of L&,ta." It was quite apparent that the next 
victim of his attack would be the Cfi,Iukya kingdom of 

1 Vikramankadeva-carita, Sarga III, v. 67. 

2 Memoirs A. S. 1 ., No. 23, p. 132. 3 Ibid. 
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the Deccan. Somesvara, therefore, sent his son, 
Vikram^ditya, a distinguished general, with a large army 
to help the cause of Jayasimha. After a hard contest the 
Calukya prince succeeded in routing Karni and Bhima, 
and drove them from the Land of Malwa, establishinsr 
Jayasirnha once more on his throne.' Thus, after suffer- 
ing a temporary collapse, the Paramara government 
reasserted itself, though bereft of its pristine glory. 

JAYASIMHA I 

Two inscriptions of Jayasimha’s reign have been 
discovered. 

(i) The Mandhata plates " were issued from the royal 
camp itself at Dhara, on the 13th of the dark half of 
Asa^ha of the year Sam 1112, corresponding to 1055 A.D 
Jayasimha records in it the grant of the village Bhima of 
the Maktula (group of) forty-two in the Purnapathaka 
mandala, for the maintenance of the Brahmans of the 
pattasMfi at the holy Araaresvara. Of the localities, 
Amaresvara is evidently the modern place of pilgrimage 
of the same name near the island of Mandhata, on 
the south hank of the Narmada, in the Nimar District. 
As for Purnapathaka mandala, I suggest that it w'as a 
province bounded by the Puma, a tributary of the Tapti 
river. The rest of the localities cannot be identified. 

(ii) The Panhera inscription ^ was issued by Jaya- 
simha’s feudatory, Maijdalika, who had been governing 
the country of V^gada. It is dated V.S, 1116 (1059 A.D.). 

1 Sa M^lavendum feranam pravistam akantake sthapayati 

sma r&jye | 

kany^pradina-cchalatah kaitisdh sarvasva-danaip baha- 

vo ’sya cakruh 11 

(Vikramankadeva-carita, Sarga III, v. 67.) 

2 E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 46. 

3 A. S. 1 ., I916-17, Part I, p. 19. (unpublished.) 
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WAR WITH KANHA. 

Sometime before 1059 A. D. Jayasirnha had to en- 
counter a hostile force, which was led bj a general named 
j Kanha. He, however, succeeded in routing the enemy 

with the help of his feudatory Mandalika. ' The Panhera 
inscription ° relates that Mandalika captured in battle the 
commander Kanha with all his horses and elephants, and 
T handed them over to Jayasirnha. It is not yet known 

whose military officer was Kanha. 

INVASION OF VExNGl AND WAR WI PH THE COLAS. 

Jayasirnha, having regained his throne with the 
assistance of the Calukyas, became a staunch adherent 
to their government. In the sixth and seventh decades 
of the eleventh century A. D., the Calukyas were in 
constant war with their southern neighbours. ^ Vikram- 
flditya (VI) was at that time the governor of Banav^si, 
and was deputed by his father to protect the interests of 
his empire in the south. The Eastern Cakikya R5,jaiAja, 
the king of Veiigi, died in 1062 A. H. His son 
Rajendra II (later on Kulottuuga Cola I) was too young 
to govern his kingdom. Yikramaditya intended to avail 
himself of this opportunity of conquering Veiigi and 
organised a vast army for that purpose. Jayasirnha, who 
was indebted to Vikramaditya for his past services, 
seems to have joined him in this expedition in order to 
help his cause. The allied armies advanced towards 
Veiigi and threatened the Eastern Ciilukyas. The young 


1 Vi'lc post, chapter X. 

2 A. S. 1 ., 1916-17. p. 19. 

3 Anciert In lia, by K. S. .Aiyanaar, pp. 120 If., Bom. Gaz., 
Vol. I, Part I. p. 441 ; S. 1 . 1 ., Vol. Ill, p. 193. 
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Riijendra could not resist their onslaught, and Veiigi fell 
in the hand of Vikramaditya and Jayasimha. In that 
predicament Vijay^ditya VII, the younger brother of 
the deceased Raj-ir^tja, took up the cause of his nephew, 
and appealed to CoIi Virarajendra (A. D 1062 - 1069) 
for assistance. The Coki king responded to his prayer 
and marched towards Veni;’i at the head of a large army. 
He confronted his enemies on the bank of the Kistna 
near Bezwada (Vis'aiyavadai). In the action that 
followed the Karnatas and the Paramaras were severely 
worsted, and the In’other of .Icij'asirnha with many other 
generals lost their lives. Veiigi was reconquered by the 
Colas, and Y’irarajendra appointed Vijayaditya to rule it 
on behalf of Rajendra Cola. ' The Tiruvengadu 
inscription ^ of the second year of the reign of Vira- 
rfijendra tells us that he defeated the army sent into 
Vehgai nadu by Vikramaditya. The Koruvur inscrip- 
tion 3 of the fourth year of his reign records that he 
despatched the (banner of) the ferocious tiger into all 
directions and cut off the beautiful heads, surrounded by 
garlands (won) on battlefields, of Vh,ran, of the Kei’ala, 
(who wore) large ankle rings, and of the younger brother 
of Ja(na)natha of Dhar& The Manimangalam inscrip- 
tion ^ of the fifth year (1067 A. D.) of his reign gives us 
a more detailed information. It states that ‘having 
moved (his camp), he declared — ‘we shall not return 
without regaining the good country of Vehgai, which 
(we have formerly) subdued. You, = (who are) strong, 
come and defend (it) if (you) are able !’ — That army 

1 S. I. I., Vol. Ill, p. 193. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid, p. 37. 

4 Ibid., p. 69. 

5 This is addressed to the kings who held Vehgi. 
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which had for its chiefs Jananathan, the dandan^yaka 
Rajamayan, whose mast elephants trumpeted in herds, 
and Mupparas'an’. 

Janandtha, referred to above, is in all probability 
Jayasimha, who was at that time on the throne of 
Dhdrd. ' The dandanayaka Rajamayan and Mupparasan, 
with whom Jananatha joined in their expedition against 
Vehgi, seem to have been officers of Vikramaditya VI. 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS AND THE KARNAtAS, 

In the latter part of his reign Jayasimha had to en- 
counter another catastrophe which again swept away his 
throne, and overthrew the Parara&ra government. After 
the death of the Cftlukya Somesvara I, his son 
Bhuvanaikamalla Somes'vara II ascended the throne of 
Kalyani in 1069 A. D. He soon entered into a quarrel 
with his younger brother Yikramd.ditya.^ When the 
Cdlukya empire was threatened with a fratricidal war, 
Jayasimha turned against Somes'vara II, and probably 
intrigued with Vikramdditya for the overthrow of the 
Calukya king. This seems to have provoked Semesvara 
to declare war against Malwa. He made an alliance 
with Karna (A. D. 1063-1091), the successor of Bhima I, 
on the throne of Gujarat for the destruction of the 


1 In the ancient i'amil records the northern names were 
often distorted to a considerable extent. Kalih^attu-parani 
mentions Vikram.Vlitya VI .-s Virudaraja 1 1 . A., Vol, XIX, p. 332). 
He is described in t'r.e Karuvur inscription (S. I. I , Vol. HI, 
p. 37) as Vikkalan along with Jananatha of Dhara, and in the 
Manimangalam inscription as Vikki ibid, p. 56, 1 . 3). Jaya- 
sin.ha, the younger brother of Vikram.iditya VI, is mentioned in 
the Tiruvallam inscription as ! 5 iuganan tibid. [>. 118'. 

2 Vikrainauka'leva-carita, Introauction, p. 33, Eiiited by 
Biihler. 
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ParamS,ra sovereignty, and in order to help him in his 
military operation despatched his general, Gailga 
Udayaditya, and his feudatory, Hoysala Ereyanga with a 
large contingent. Jayasimha made a strenuous etfort to 
defend his kingdom against this incursion of Karna and 
the Karuatas but utterly failed. In the fierce battle 
that followed he lost his life, and TDilvva was easily con- 
quered by the invaders. The Caulukyas together with 
the Karnfitas took possession of the Imperial city of 
Dharfi, and there unfurled again the glorious banner of 
victory. The Nagpur Pras isti ' gives an account of Jaya- 
sirnha’s death in the battle, and the conquest of Malava 
by the combined forces of Karna and the Karnfitas. An 
inscription from Sudi describes Somesvara II as ‘‘a 
blazing fire to the ocean that is the race of the MMavyas”. 
A stone inscription from Balagami,^ dated Saka 993 = 1071 
A. D., reports of the danfianfiyaka Udayfiditya that, 
‘completely defeating the Mfilava king who had raised his 
enmity, and all those who had secretly conspired against 
the throne and against the master, and seizing their 
property and women laden with jewels he handed them 
over to his emperor (Somesvara II)’. An inscription,^ 
dated 1100 A. D., of the reign of Ereyaiiga, records 
that he defeated a host of kings between the Hima 
mountain and Setu at the bidding of the Cfilukya 
emperor. “With the hot rage in Nannuge’s breast as 
the witness of fire, and by means of Dharfi (other- 
wise, with the pouring of water) he suddenly 
wedded the goddess of Valour — the brave Poysala king. 
As the mandapa was consumed in the burning of the 

1 E. I., Vol. II, p. 185. 

2 Mysore Inscription, p. 164, P, S. O. C. A., No. 160. 

3 E. C., Vol. V, AK, No. 1 20a, p. 152. For Ereyanga’s date, 
vide post. 
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Khandava (forest), so the fire of the Poysala king’s glory 
sprang up in the Vindhya mountains and seized the city 
of Udhapuram of his enemies.” 

Udhapuram may be the same as Udayapur, in the 
Gwalior State, Central India. 

The Shiraoga Taluq inscription, ' dated about 
1112 A.D., of the reign of Visnuvardhana states that his 
father Ereyanga was a right hand to the C^lukya king. 
“Trampling down the Malava army, he did not spare 
Dhflr4, but burnt and scattered it.” Another inscription, ’’ 
dated 1161 A. D., of the same prince records that “while 
Ofllukya was looking on, Ereyanga without effort 
plundered the Mdlava king’s hill fort, which was too 
strong for the Calukyas.” A third inscription, ^ dated 
1161 A. D., of the reign of Narasiraha, registers the fact 
that “Ereyanga subdued with his array the great Dh&r^, 
the chief place in the Miilava kingdom, and thus 
conferred victory on (his) emperor.” 

The Belur copper-plate^ of the Hoysala Visnu- 
vardhana, dated 1117 A. D., records that Ereyanga, in a 
conquest of the Xorth, captured DhaiA, the stronghold 
of the lords of Malava, which had been rendered prosper- 
ous by king Bhoja, An inscription, dated 1159 A. D., 
of the Hoysala Narasimha I, the successor of Visnu- 
vardhana, corroborates this fact by stating that Ereyanga 


1 E. C., Vol. VII, Sh, No. 64, p. 24 . 

2 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 163, AK, No. 117. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IV, p ut II p. 119 - 

4 Dhara-dh:\ro bhuja-balavata a M:ilav:VJhi5varan:Vn 
Bhojenaujo-vijita-ripun;\ varddhita yA prasiddhA i 
sabiid ilpo^aiiam ahita-bhu-bhojane ynsya pfirvvarii 
KauberasA-vijava-samaye varnnyate kim sa virah li 

(Ibid., Vol. V, p. 26, Hn, No. 53.) 

5 Ibid., Vol II. No. 340 - 


17 
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burnt in a moment Dh^r5,, the capital of the Malava 
king. 

As regards the Caulukya Karna, the Prthvir^ja-vijaya ' 
tells us that he conquered ISIalava. Arisimha reports 
that ^ Karna defeated the Malava king and his army, 
and despoiled him of an image of Kilakantha (Siva). 

Somesvara also relates about karna’s conquest of MMava, 

He narrates that ^ ‘when the territory of the king of 

1 Sarga V. 

2 Sukrtasamkirtana, Sarga II, v. 23. 

Professor Kielhorn thinks that Karna, mentioned in the 
Nagpur prasasti, is the Kalacuri king of the same name (E. I., 

Vol. II, p. 181 ). This is not corroborated by any evidence. If 
the subject is viewed in the light of the Prthviraja-vijaya, 
Sukrtasamkirtana and Surathotsava, Karna’s identification with 
the Caulukya king of the same name seems more plausible. But 
there is one apparent difficulty in accepting it quite unreservedly. 

Merutuhga says that the Caulukya Karna ascended the throne 
101063 A. D. A fragmentary inscription, dated 1513 A. D. 

(]. Am. O. S., Vol, VII, p. 35), states that Uda^'u litya built the 
temple of Udayapur in V. S. 1116=1059 A. D. The record 
is very perfunctorily executed, and abounds in gross mistakes. 

If Udayaditya is supposed to have ascended the throne of 
Malava, having defeated the Caulukj-a Karna, he cannot be 
taken to have ruled in 1059 A. D. as a sovereign lord, because 
Karna had not yet assumed the kingly power. This difficulty 
can be surmounted by assuming that Udayaditya built the 
Udayapur temple in 1059 A. D., when he was ruling his paternal 
territory apparently from Udayapur. That he did not assume 
the sovereignty of Malwa in 1059 A. D. can be gathered from 
the Panhera inscription, which reports that at that time 
Jayasitpha was ruling over it. 

3 DharMhisa-purodhasd nija-nrpa-ksoniui vilokyilkhildm 1 

Caulukyakulitani tad-atyaya-krte krtyA kilotpadit^ I 
maiptrair yasya tapasyatah pratihatA tatraiva tam m&riitrikam 
Sii saiphrtya tadil-lat^ taruiii iva ksipram prayatti, kvacit II 

(Surathotsava, kavi-prasasti, v, 20). I 
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Dh4ra was overrun by the Caulukyas, the former’s 
chaplain called up by incantations an evil spirit for the 
destruction of his master’s enemy. But Ama, the 
chaplain of Karna, succeeded by counter incantations in 
turning back the evil spirit against the conjuror, who 
was instantaneously killed by it.’ 

udayAditya. 

The Param^ras thus again lost their supremacy 
almost before they recovered from the shock they had 
received more than a decade previously. But in these 
dark days there was one ray of light on the eastern 
horizon, which gradually expanded, and dispersed all the 
black clouds from the sky of Malwa. UdayAditya, a 
scion of a junior branch of the ParamAras, stood 
gallantly for the liberation of his ancestral dominion. 
In those perilous hours he appealed to the CAhamAna 
Durlabha III, the king of >^Akambhari, for assistance. 
After the discomfiture of the CAhamAna ViryarAma 
by Bhoja, a friendly relation seems to have been esta- 
blished between the houses of ^Akambhari and DhArA. 
Hence Durlabha lost no time in sending a cavalry force 
to the assistance of the ParamAras. UdayAditya thus 
being sufiiciently re-inforced fell upon the combined 
forces of the Caulukyas and the KarpAtas, and within a 
short time succeeded in regaining the country. The 
PrthvirAja-vijaya ‘ tells us that the CAhamAna Durlabha 

I Malaven Odayadityenasmad evApyatonnatih 

mamdakini hradAd eva lebhe puranam abdhind || v. 76 
sAramgAkhyani turauigain sa dadau yasmai manojavam 
na hy uccaihsravasam ksira-simdhor anyah prayacchati II 

V, 77 

jigaya Gurjaram Karnam tamasvam prapya MAlavah 
labdhanuruh suryaratham(h) karoti vyoma-laipghanam li 

Sarga V, v. 78 
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was the cause of the prosperity of UdayMitya of MMava. 
Uday Mitya, having received cavalry from him defeated 
the Gurjara Karna, and obtained MMava. Udayapur 
prasasti tells us that' '‘when that devotee of Bharga 
(Siva i, e. Bhoja), whose brilliance resembled that of the 
sun, had gone to the mansion of the gods, the earth, like 
DhMa, was filled with the dense darkness of his foes, 
(and) his hereditary warriors became infirm in body. 
Then arose king Udayfiditya, as it were another sun, 
destroying the darkness of powerful foes, with the 
rays issuing from his sword, (and thus) gladdening 
the hearts of his people by his splendour. Lo ! how 
easy was the rescue of this earth for that ParamMa, 
by whom the primeval boar was restored without 
difficulty.” 

The Nagpur inscription " makes matters clearer by 
stating that “when he (Bhoja) had become Indra's 
companion, and when the realm was overrun by floods 
in which its sovereign was submerged, his relation, 
UdayMitya, became king. Uplifting the earth, which 
was troubled by kings and taken possession of by 
Karna, who, joined by the Karnnatas, was like the 
mighty ocean, he acted like the holy Boar.” 

1 Tatr-aditya-prat^pe gatavati sadanam Svargginam 

Bhargga-bhakte 

vyApta Dhareva dhatri ripu-timira-bharair mmaula-lokas 

tadabhut i 

visrastamgo nihatyodbhata-ripu-timiram khadga 

damdaniSu jaiai — 

r anyo bhasvan-iv-odyan-dyutim udita janatm 

Odayaditya devah || 

(E. I., Vol. I, p. 236, V. 21 j p. 238.) 

2 Tasmin vasava-va(ba'ndhutam upagate rajye ca kulyakule 

magna-svamini tasya va(ba ndhur Udayadityo’ bhavad 

bhupatih | 
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It is evident from the above verses that the 
authority of the Paramaras in Malwa, though it 
received a severe blow at the hand of its foreign 
enemies, was soon revived by a hero known as 
Uday&ditya. He is described in the Udayapur prasasti 
as a relation of Bhoja. An inscription ' from Udayapur, 
in Bhilsa, furnishes us with more detailed information 
regarding his pedigree. It relates that there was a 
prince named Sauravira, (Suravira) a member of the 
Paramffcra (P^vara) family, who carved out a principality 
of his own in M^lava. He was learned, pious, liberal, 
valiant, and possessed of both his own and his enemies’ 
armies. His son was Gondala, who was a receptacle of 
noble qualities, devoted to the Gods, a conqueror of his 
enemies, and famous for his own deeds. His son was 
Gy^ta (Jni\tli), whose son again was UdajAditya, the 
great destroyer of the enemy (ari-bala-raathana), who, 
having obtained the eastern territory, proceeded to the 
interior of Ma,lava, = which was formerly governed by 
his ancestors. The country was made glorious by him.^ 


yenoddhrtya maharnnavopama-milat-Karnnata 

-Karnna-pra (bhu) 

m urvvipala-kadarthitam bhuvam imam srlmad 

-VarAhayi tam || 
(E. I., Vol. II, pp. 192, 185, V. 32.) 

1 J. A. S. B., Vol. IX, p. 549. 

2 Malave madhya-dcsaiii gatva sthAnaiii prasidhih 

3 The inscription under review was discovered in the 
Nilakanthesvara temple, and is edited in the journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IX, p. 547. The editor takes 
“Aribalamathana” as a proper name, and makes its possesssor 
a successor of Gondala, omitting the name of Gyani, (JnatA). 
He is furtlier of opinion that Aribalamathana went to Malava 
and recovered Madhyadesa, which had formerly been governed 
by his ancestors, and was later on usurped by the inimical 
rajas. He was succeeded by his son, Udayaditya. 
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It follows from the above record that Udayaditya 
and his predecessors belonged to a junior branch of the 
Paramara family. They seem to have been ruling as 
feudatories of the Imperial house of Dh&ra, in the 
east of Malwa, at Udayapur, in Bhilsa. When Malwa 
was overrun by the combined forces of the Caulukyas 
and the Karnatas, and Jayasirnha lost his life in battle 
against them, Udayaditya, as we have seen above, 
proved the saviour of the Paramara kingdom, and 
entirely recovered it from the grip of the foreign 
armies. There was no other prince in the royal house 
of Dhai'a strong enough to hold the reins of govern- 
ment in that difficult situation, Hence the royal 
power was entrusted to Udayaditya, whose claim so 
evidently superseded that of all others, A faint 
recollection of this event has been embodied in the 
Ain-i-Akbari, though in a somewhat altered version. 
It runs that ' “Muhja gave thanks to God, w'elcomed 

Mr. Hall contends that the word ‘Sauravira’, ritjhtly 
fiuravira in the monument adverted to, is not t' c name 
of a king. Gondala is the first regal personage whom it notices. 
His sen seems to be Gyata, for which ‘Patti’, has been printed ; 
the vernacular corruption perhaps of ‘Jiiata’, nominative of 
Juatr. Ari-bala-mathana, if such be the true reading, is an 
epithet of the doubtful ‘Gyata’, and can by no possibility be a 
proper name. Udayaditya is represented as the son of the last ; 
and he is distinctly stated to have been ruling in Sain Iii6, 
or Saka 981. (J. Am. O. S., Vol. VH, p. 35,) I agree with 

Mr. Hall in thinking that “Ari-bala-mathana’ is not a proper 
name. But I am inclined to take it as an epithet of Udayaditya. 
If the record is studied in the light of the Udayapur prasasti 
and the Nagpur inscription, it must be maintained that 
Udayaditya and not Gyata Gf*Ma , rescued his ancestral 
dominion of Malwa and established his authority over it. 

I Translated by Jarrett, Vol.II,p. 217. 
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Bhoja with much affection aud appointed him his 
successor. When his son JayacAnd’s reign was ended, 
none of the Ponwar caste was found worthy to succeed. 
Jitpal, of the Tonwar caste, who was one of the 
principal land-owners, was elected to the throne, and, 
thus, by the vicissitudes of fortune, the sovereignty 
passed into his family.” 

It is evident that Jayacflnd, mentioned above, is 
identical with Jayasirnha, and Jitpal is possibly the 
same as UdayMitya, 

A number of inscriptions of Udayaditya’s reign 
have been discovered The Udayapur pras'asti, ' which 
has often been referred to above, is engraved on a 
slab of stone, and is now lying in front of the Nila- 
kanthes'vara temple, at Udayapur, in Bhilsa, It is 
highly important and interesting, inasmuch as it 
furnishes us with much information of great signifi- 
cance for the reconstruction of the early history of the 
Param&,ras of Malwa. It is the only available record 
which supplies a complete genealogy of this family 
of rulers from Upendra to Bhoja. It is undated, and 
seems to have been issued during the early part of the 
king’s reign. 

Two short inscriptions, one of which is dated Sarn 
1137 = 1080 A. D., have been found in the temple of 
Nilakanthesvara Two more short inscriptions of his 
reign one in the “antarala’’ of a temple at Un, in the 
Nimar District, ^ and the other on a pillar attached to 
Bhoja’s school at DhaiA, have been discovered. 

I E. I. , Vol. I, p. 233. 

3 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 83 ; Progress Report of the Archeo- 
logical Survey (Western circle), March, 1914, p. 66. 

3 A, S. I., 1918-19, p. 17. 

4 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXI. p. 351. 
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A stone inscription ' in Sarvasukhiyakothi at 
Jhalrapatan, in Jhalawar State, Rajputana, was executed 
in Sarn 1143 = 1036 A. D., in the victorious reign of 
Udayaditya It records that the Pattakila Janna, the 
son of the Pattakila Cahila, who was born in the family 
of Tailika, built a temple of Siva and a tank in Cirihilla 
between CMaghansa Kupika and Vruvasaka. He 
promised to make an annual gift of four pal as of oil and 
a lump of sweetmeat in the ceremony of Sendhavadeva, 
The inscription was engraved by the learned Harsuka. 
As the record is engraved on a stone, there was less 
chance of its being carried any great distance away from 
its original situation. Hence the temple, which Janna 
built, seems to have been somewhere near Jhalrapatan. 
This locality was under the sway of the Param&,ras of 
DhArA even as late as the middle of the thirteenth 
century A. D. " 

From the evidence of these inscriptions, it may fairly 
be inferred that the kingdom over which UdayMitya 
held sway extended at least up to Jhalrapatan on the 
north, Bhilsa on the east, and the Ximar District on the 
south. This proves that he succeeded in regaining 
almost the whole of the territory over which his prede- 
cessor Bhoja ruled in the latter part of his reign. The 
Bheraghat inscription of the Kalacuri Xarasirnha ^ 
designates UdayAditya as the king of the province 
of Malwa, and the Karnbel inscription^ of the 
Kalacuri Jayasirnha describes him as the lord of 
DhAr&. 

I J. A, S. B., 1914, p. 241. 

3 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey (Western 
circle), 1913, p. 56. 

3 Malava-mandaliidhinathOdayaditya. E. I., Vol. H, p. 13. 

4 DharadhisOdayaditya. I. A., Vol. XVIH, p. 217. 
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Uday^ditya was admittedly a military commander 
of a high order. Eut our information as to his further 
warlike activities is not very extensive. 

After the restoration of peace in IVFalwa, UdajAditya 
had to encounter another invasion of the Ciilukyas. 
Somesvara II was overthrown by his younger brother, 
Vikram^ditya VI, in 1076 A, I). Vikram^ditya, who was 
an ally of Jayasirnha, turned an enemy of Uday^ditya. He 
seems to have led a successful campaign against JVIalwa, 
shortly after his accession to the throne. An inscription,' 
dated 1077 A. D , from Shikarpur Taluq, records that 
“he was the source of a great fever of terror to the king 
of mhrk ” 

These reverses, however did not materially disturb 
the peaceful continuance of the Pararaftra rule. 

UdayiVIitya spent the remaining years of his reign in 
peace and happiness. He had a profound veneration 
for men of letters. The educational institute, established 
by Bhoja at Bh^iA, flourished under his careful supervi- 
sion. He engraved charts, containing alphabets and 
rules of grammar, for the guidance of the students, on the 
walls of Bhoja’s school at Hhara, and also in the 
Chauberdera Temple at Un, in the Nimar District. ^ He 
declared that they wei’e placed there for the grati- 
fication of poets and princes. ^ 

UdajAditya showed unflagging zeal also in the 
building of architectural monuments. He laid the 
foundation of the city of Udayapur in Bhilsa, and erected 
there the great temple of Xilakanthesvara, An inscrip- 
tion from Udayapur^ records that this temple was built 

1 DhariYnatha-mahA-bhaya-jvara-karaip 

(E. C., Vol. VII, Sk.. Xo. 124, P- i/id 

2 J. Bo. Br., VoL XXI, p. 350. 3 Ibid., p. 351. 

4 J. A. S. B., Vd. IX, p. 540. . 
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by him in 1059 A. T) , and was considered the most 
superb of its kind in the whole of India. Another 
inscription, ' discovered in the same temple, credits him 
with the foundation of Udayapur, Udayesvara, and 
Udayasamudra. Udayesvara is perhaps the same as 
Kilakanthesvara. At present, Udayasamudra cannot be 
identified. It must have been a lake or a big tank in 
the vicinity of Udayapur. Udaj’aditya is reported to 
have erected many other temples, caused tanks to be 
excavated, performed religious ceremonies, and granted 
lands productive of gold and corn to the Brahmans. ^ It 
can hardly be doul)ted that some among the group of 
temples at U n, were his own contributions. ^ 

Some gold coins of UdayAditya’s reign have been 
found in the Central Provinces. ^ Besides these, no 
other coins of the dynasty have yet been discovered. 

It will be admitted by everyone that UdayAditya’s 
career as a king was one of unique success. He came 
as a boon to the ParamAras in the day of their worst 
calamity. The most difficult and responsiljle task wfith 
which he was faced, was, amidst highly adverse circum- 
stances, conducted by him to a successful issue. He 
restored peace and order, and an atmosphere suitable 
to the peaceful pursuit of the daily avocations of life. 

As a true successor to the throne of Alunja and Bhoja, 
he paid equal attention to the healthy advancement 
of the literary movement. The judicious care which 
he took for the furtherance of education is unique * 

in its character. In the field of architecture his 

1 Progress Report of the Archreological Survey (Western 
circle), 1914, p 66 . 

2 J. A, S. R., Vol. IX. p. 540. 

3 A. S. I., 1918-ig, pp. 17-18. 

4 J. A. S. B., 1920, Plate XIII, No. 2. 
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achievements were marvellous. The great IS^ila- 
kanthesvara temple still stands to testify to his greatness. 
Thus the work set on foot by Muhja and Bhoja for 
erecting Malwa into an ideal state was in full operation 
during the reign of Udayaditya, and did not flag for 
want of royal patronage. ' 

The Efts Mal^’’ relates that ‘Ooday^dit’ (UdayMitya) 
had two wives, one belonging to the Solunkhee (Solfinki) 
dynasty and the other to the WAghel^ clan. By the 
Solahki queeen he had a son named Jug Dev (Jagaddeva', 
and by the Vaghela queen another son called Eindhuwul 
(Ranadhavala). Prince Jug Dev was an intrepid 
warrior, and his fame as a general spread all over India. 
He had three wives. The first was the daughter of 
Raja R^j, the D4k Chowra king of Took-Todft, which, 
since Raja E^j himself was blind, had been under the 
regency of his son Beerj (Yirya). The second was 
the daughter of Sidh Eaj Jesingh Dev (Jayasimha 
Siddhar^ja), the king of Gujarat, and the third was 
a princess of the house of EA,j& Phool of Bhojnagar. 
Eindhuwul married the daughter of Gumbheer (Gara- 
bhlra), a chief of Gord, Udayaditya, influenced by 
his Waghela queen, made Rindhuwul his heir apparent. 

1 In the middle of the nth century A. D., a family of 
princes had been ruling in Jhansi, in the United Provinces. 
An inscription on the wall of a ruined fort in that locality 
records that the son of Satyuvati, a prince of this family, 
was in some way connected with the rule of Udayaditya, the 
Lord of .^vanti. The record is in a most fragmentary state, 
and it is difficult to determine the nature of their relationship. 
(E. I., Vol. I, p. 216.1 It is very likely that the prince of 
Jhansi rendered military assistance to Udayaditya, in his 
war with the Caulukyas of Gujarat 

2 Forbes’ R4s M41A, edited by H. G. Rawlinson, 1924 , 
Vol. I, pp. 1 17 ff- 
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Jug Dev, through the jealousy of his step-mother, 
was reduced to poverty. He left Malwa, and, in order 
to make a living, accepted military service under 
Sidh Eaj in Gujarat. Within a very short time he 
became a favourite of his master on account of his 
valour and faithfulness. On one occasion he sacrificed 
his son, and offered his own life and that of his wife 
to ensure the safety of Sidh Eaj from some impending 
peril. Some time afterwards, learning that Sidh Eaj 
was making preparations to invade Malwa, he resigned 
his office and left for Dhara in order to defend his native 
country. He was received with great aJTection by his 
father, who subsequently appointed him his successor 
superseding Eindhuwul. Soon afterwards OodayMit 
died, and Jug Dev ascended the throne of Malwa, 
which he occupied for fifty-two years. 

This is the sum and substance of the story of 
Jug Dev, as narrated by the Gujarat chroniclers. Apart 
from its mythological character, it is chronologically 
inaccurate. Jug Dev could not have ruled for fifty-two 
years, since Udayaditya’s second sou, Naravarman, 
began his reign some time before lObi A. 1). Accord- 
ing to the early Jaina Chronicler-i, Jayasimha-Siddharaja 
ascended the throne in 1094 A. D. If this is true, 
and as there is no valid reason for disbelieving it, he 
could not have been a contemporary of Udayftditya. But 
notwithstanding these discrepancies, it cannot be denied 
that Udayfiditya had a son named Jagaddeva, who, for 
some time, became the king of ^lalwa. Merutuilga,' 
though he mentions the name of this prince, makes 
no allusion to his pedigree. According to him, the 
prince entered the military service of Paramardin, 

I. Prabandhacint.'tmani, p. iS6, cf. K'irtikauniudi, Sarga II, 

V. 99. 
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king of Kuntala, and was highly honoured by the 
caulukya Siddharaja. The I’aramara Arjunavarman, 
in his Rasikasamjivini,' states that his predecessor, 
Jagaddeva, was very handsome and that his beauty 
was described by Naciraja. Two Hoysala inscriptions ^ 
state that, in the latter part of the eleventh century 
A. D., Jagaddeva was the king of Malava. 

The Belava inscription of Bhojavarman,^ the king of 
Eastern Bengal, states that Jagadvijayamalla was the 
son of Udayi (Udayaditya), who was a great conqueror 
in this world. Dr. Haraprasad Sastri rightly suggests 
that Jagadvijayamalla of the above inscription is the 
same as Jagaddeva of Malwa.^ 

UdayMitya had connections with many of the neigh- 
bouring rulers His daughter, %&mala Devi, was 
married to Vijayasimha, son of Yairisiinha and grandson 
of Ilamsapala, of the Gobhila (Guhila) family.^ Vijaya- 
simha is mentioned as the ruler of PiAgv&ta and was 


1 Yathasmat-purvaja-rupa-varnane NAcirajasya 
satriYd iva sAlasa iva lasad-garva, iviidri iva 
vyftjihma iva lajjita iva paribhranta ivilrta iva 
tvad-rupe nipatatiiti kutra na Jagaddeva prabho 

subhruvatii 

vatavartana-naitit-otpala-dala-droni-druho drstayah li p. 8 

2 Vide post p. 149. I’rof. Kielhorn takes Jagaddeva and 
the Malava lord, referred to in one of these inscriptions, as 
two different kings (K. S I , No. 409'). But the verse in 
question clearly states that Jagaddeva was the lord of Malava. 
(Ep. Carnatica, Vol II, p. 168, No. 349.) Jagddeva is described 
as the emperor of Malava in another Hoysala grant, (Vide 
post p. 149 fn. 2.) 

3 E. 1 ., Vol. XII, p 40, v. 10 ; J. A. S. B., Vol. X, p. 125. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 12, v. 21 ; I. A., Vol. XVIII, p. 217, 
lines 15-16. 
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evidently a king of Mewar.' From the union of Vijaya- 
simha and %a,mala Devi was born a daughter, Alhana 
Devi, who was given in marriage to the Kalacuri 
Gayakarna (1115-1151 A.D.). Narasimha and Jayasimha 
were sons of Gayakarna and Alhana Devi.- 

Udayaditya closed his reign shortly after 1086 A. D.^ 
The tradition runs that Jug Deb was his immediate 
successor to the throne, but a contemporary Param&,ra 
record states that Laksmadeva became king of Malwa 
after Udayaditya’s death* Jagaddeva’s name is not 
mentioned in any Paramara inscription. But that he 
ruled in Malwa for some j^ears, about this time, is borne 
out by the two Hoysala inscriptions referred to above. 
In these circumstances it may therefore be cojectured 
that the names Jagaddeva and Laksmadeva were those 
of one and the same person. 

LAKSMADEVA 

The Nagpur stone inscription is the main evidence 
to throw light upon the career of this monarch. It 
records that, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, he 
granted two villages in the Vyapura mandala, probably 
for the maintenance of a temple. The date of this grant 
cannot be definitely determined, as there were eight solar 

1 I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 346. 

2 E I., Vol. II, p. 12. The tradition runs that “Rriedhuwul 
Puar, son (or dc'^cendant) of Uday;\dit of Dhiir, had three 
daughters, one of whom he betrothed to JeipAl (Ujye Pal) 
Solunkhi, son of Sidh Raj, another to Beeji RAj Bhatti and the 
third to the Rana of Cheetore.” 

(Tod’s RAja'^than, ii, 1203.) 

3 J. A. S. B. 1914, p. 241 } A. S. 1 ., 1923-24, p. 135. 

4 E. I., Vol. II, p 193. 

5 Ibid., p. 182. 
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eclipses between the j’ears 1087 and 1094 A. D. ' As 
the inscription is engraved on an ordinary piece of stone, 
which was evidently used for building a temple, it was 
less likely to have been carried any great distance from 
its original place. This makes it apparent that Vyapura 
mandala was situated somewhere near Xagpur. Nagpur 
is also known as Yyalapura, which leads Mr, Bal Ganga- 
dhar ^astri to suggest its identification with Vy&pura. ' 
The modern city of Nagpur was founded in the early 
years of the eighteenth century A. D., by the R^ja 
Bakht Buland. ^ In ancient days the most important 
place in the district was Nandivardhana or N^gardhana, 
the modern village of the same name, four miles south 
of Ramtek, which still contains huge remains of old 
forts and temples. The tradition goes that, in olden 
times Nandivardhana was an important settlement of 
the Paramfiras. This is strongly corroborated by the 
present existence of a Ponwar caste in that locality. 
Hence it is quite probable that a portion of the Nagpur 
District formed part of the kingdom of the Paramfiras 
of Malwa. Nandivardhana was included in the dominion 
of the Rastrakutas of Man.yakheta. In 940 A. D., the 
Rfistrakuta Krsna III granted to a Kanarese Brahman 
a village, in the District of Nagapura-Nandivardhana. ■* 
After the collapse of the Rastrakuti empire, its northern 
portion was taken possession of by the Paramaras, and 
its southern part was occupied by the CMukyas. In the 

1 A. D. 1087, 1st August A. D. 1092, 9th May. 

„ „ 1088, 20, July „ „ t093, 23, September 

„ „ 1090, 24, November „ „ 1094, 19, March 

„ 1091,21, May 

2 J. Bo. Br., Vol. I, pp. 264-65. 

3 C. P. Gazetteer, Nagpur District, Vol. .A, p. 314. 

4 J Bo. Br., Vol. XVIII, p. 248. Deoli Plate, 
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latter part of the tenth century A. D. there was a hard 
contest between Munja and Tailapa II over the boundary 
of their territory in the Godavari District. After this, 
the Param^ras seem to have held sway over Nagpur 
until VikraraMitya VI annexed the southern part of 
it. The Eastrakuta Dhfidibha(m ?)d.aka, an immigrant 
from Latalaura, had been governing this newly 
conquered province in 1087 A. D., as a vassal of 
Vikramfbditya. ' 

WAR AGAINST BENGAL 

The Nagpur stone inscription devotes nineteen 
verses to a record of the military excursions of Laksma- 
deva. His soldierly qualities were marvellous and 
unsurpassed. He went out with a large army for 
“digvijaya” like his neighbours, the C&lukya Vikram^- 
ditya VI and the Kalacuri Karna. Since the early years 
of the eleventh century A. D., the great P^la empire 
had been declining into a state of insignificance, which 
encouraged many other ruling chiefs of Central and 
Southern India to fall upon it for riches and plunder. 
In the last quarter of the eleventh century A. D., a 
revolution, organised by the Kaivartas under Divvoka, 
broke out in Bengal, and resulted in the temporary 
overthrow of the Pala supremacy in ‘‘Varendra-bhumi” 
(Gauda or North Bengal.) - The king Eamapfila 
(1077-1120 A. D.) succeeded with great dfficulty in 
quelling the revolt and regaining his throne with the 
assistance of his feudatories. ^ This imbroglio in the 
PMa kingdom offered to Laksmadeva a very wide field 
for the display of his warlike activities. He entered 


1 E. I., Vol. HI, p 304 ; Sitabaldi inscription. 

2 Banglar Itihasa, V''ol. I, p. 277. 

3 Ibid., pp. 281 ff. 
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Bengal at the head of a large army, and made a success- 
ful raid over it. It is said that in order to capture 
elephants, he first proceeded to Hari’s quarter \i. e. the 
eastern quarter) and entered the town of the lord of 
Gauda. ' 

WAR WITH THE KALACURIS OF TRIPURi. 

During this period, the Kalacuris of Tripuri also fell 
victims to Laksmadeva’s attack. Jayasiinha had suc- 
ceeded in rescuing Malwa from the domination of the 
Kalacuri Karna. Karna was really instrumental in 
bringing disgrace and ignominy on the Param^ras in the 
middle of the eleventh century A, D. This left a deep 
wound in the pride of the Paramfiras, notwithstanding 
the fact that they subsequently regained their former 
position ; and this wound Laksmadeva was now bent 
upon healing by paying off old scores against the 
Kalacuris. He advanced towards the Cedi country, and 
threatened to overthrow the Kalacuri government. 
Karna was now dead, and was succeeded by his son, 
Yas'ahkarna (1072-1115 A. D.>. Ybisahkarna was an 
intrepid warrior, and had acquired fame by his conquest 
of Campflranya. ' But, to his discredit, he failed to 
withstand the attack of the Malwa army. His kingdom 
was overrun and his capital, Tripuri, was stormed by 
Laksmadeva, who next encamped on the bank of the 
Narmada, at the foot of the Vindhya hill, where his 


1 Pray^ti yasmin prathamam diSam barer jjihlrsayananya 

-satnAna dantinArn I 

yathAvisad Gauda-pateh piir.nn dnra(s tatha sasaiike 

sahasA puranidarah 11 
(E, I., Vol. II, p. i86, v. 34.) 

2 Ibid., p. ir, 
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elephants rested after the fatigue of the battle, bathing 
in the waters of the river. ‘ 

Laksmadeva is reported to have come into conflict 
with the armies of Anga and Kalinga. Verse 43 of the 
Nagpur inscription records that - “even the troops of 
elephants of Aiiga and Kalinga, kindred to the elephants 
of the quarters, and bulky like mountains set in motion 
by the storm at the destruction of the universe, and 
rivalling rain-clouds, dark like herds of hogs kept for 
pastime, — even they had to sue for mercy, when they 
were bewildered by the union of the storm-wind with the 
powerful elephants belonging to the princes of his army.” 

Aiiga comprised the modern Bhagalpur and Monghyr, 
in Bihar, and formed a part of KAmapAla’s territory. ^ 
Kalinga was the modern Northern Circars, a territory 
between Orissa and the Dravidian (DrAvida) country, 
bordering the sea. According to Mr. Cunningham, it 
did not extend beyond the Godavari on the south-west 
and the Gooliya branch of the Indravati river on the 


1 Utsahonnati-sannimitta-janitajasra-prayana-kramen 
-ukramya Tripurihi ranaika-rasikiin-vi(cldhvai;i)sya 

vidvesinah i 

yenavdsyata Vindhya-nirjhara-marut-saiixdra-cdr-ullasal 
-lil-odydna-lata-vitdna-vasatau Revopakantha-'sthade II 

(V. 39, E. I.. Vol. II, p. i86.) 

2 Ye dik-sindhura-va(ba)ndh avail ksaya-marul-lolddri-sa(ttd) 

bhrtah 

krida-kroda-kutumva(niba)-kd nti)-jalamuksa-vra'hra) 

hmacaryd jusah I 

yat-send-nrpa-gandha-sindhiira-marun-maitri-vihastikrtais 
-tair apy An ga.Kalinga-kufijara-kulair yuddhdiya) 

va balddhonjalih || (v. 43.) 

(E. I., Vcl. H, p. 187 ; ibid, p. 193.) 

3 Memoirs cif the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, No. 3, 

pp. 93-94. 
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north-west. “ Professor Tlapson identifies it with the 
country between the .Mahauadi and the Godavari. ’ 
Lakstnadeva possibly fought with the Anga army during 
his invasion of Pengal. Or it may be that he routed 
an aggressive campaign of the Aiiga army under 
KamapMa. 

After the restoration of peace in Northern Bengal, 
R4mapala turned his attention to retrieving the past 
glories of his family. ^ He advanced against Utkala and 
Kalihga, and brought them into subjection. ■* 

The conquest of Kaliuga probably encouraged Rama- 
pala to invade the Paramara kingdom, which extended up 
to the Nagpur District. On that occasion he might have 
been assisted by the Kalmga army in his military opera- 
tions. The above verse of the Nagpur prasasti suggests 
that the Aiiga and the Kaliiiga army waged aggressive 
campaign against Laksmadeva. But, as has already 
been seen, his progress was successfully checked by 
Laksmadeva. 

Laksmadeva’s ambition for military glory induced 
him to fight against the powerful chiefs of the Deccan 
and Southern India. He found it expedient to maintain 
friendly relations with Vikramaditya VI. An inscrip- 
tion, ^ dated 1129 A. D., probably exaggerates this fact 
by stating that “the ;M;\lava and other kings, trembling, 
submitted to his command with fear, making friendship, 
agreeing with all he said, and are still in the enjoyment 


1 Ancient Geograph y,p. 591. 

2 Ancient India, p. 164. 

3 Ramacarita, III, 10. 

4 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vo!. Ill, No. I, 
p. IS. 

5 E. C., Vol. VII, SK, No. ICO, p. 6S ; cf E. C., Vol. II, 
(Sravana Belgola Ins.) No. 349. 
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of their kingdoms.” “For were it not so, he would at 
once, without pity, have sent those great kings to enjoy 
the kingdom of the gods.” 

WAR WITH THE HOYSALAS. 

The Hoysajas of Mysore, who were feudatories of the 
Calukya sovereigns of Kalyani, seem to have made an 
attempt to shake off their yoke of subordination, in the 
latter part of the eleventh century A. D. Laksmadeva 
took this opportunity of making an alliance with 
Yikraraadit3'a VI for an invasion of the territory of the 
Hoysalas. The Hoysala Ereyaiiga was at that time 
ruling in Mysore as representative of his old father 
Vinay&ditya, • BallMa I, Visnuvardhana, and Uday&ditya 
were the sons of Ereyahga, who were intrepid warriors. 
Laksmadeva, accompanied by the C&lukya army, overran 
Mysore and besieged its capital, Dorasamudra. ^ Upon 
this, the three sons of Ereyauga showed themselves equal 
to the occasion, and offered a stubborn resistance to the 

I Tiie history of the Hoysajas of this period is confusing, 
and requires a special study. Ercy,.uga was a Yuvaraja in 
1062 A. D., and according to the statement of an inscription he 
continued to be so until at least ioy6 A. D. V. C., Vol. VI, Kd, 
No. 142; introduction p. ir.b But in one of his inscriptions, 
dated l^aka 1015 = 1093 A. D., he designates himself as 
mahamandalesvara (Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Department, Mysore, 1924, p. 31 . His jatest known date is 
I too A. D. (E. C., Vol. V, AK, No. 102a'. He had three sons, 
Balk'da 1 , Visnuvardhana, and Udayaditya. Ballaja’s inscriptions 
arc dated A. D. 1 104 and 1108 (E. C., Vol. V, i'n, No. 161 ; 
Ann Report Arch, Dep Mysore, 1925, p. 56). The dates of 
Vi5n'^''‘3-rdhana’s inscriptions range from I too A. D. (E. C., Vol. 
VI, Kd, No, 164). 

2 The modern village of Halebid in the north-east of the 
Belur taluk of Hassan District, Mysore. 
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invadin" army. Laksmadeva could not stand l)efore 
this opposition, and was forced to withdraw. We have a 
considerable amount of evidence throwing light upon 
this event. An inscription, ' dated 1196 A. D , relates 
that “Ballala drove back in liattle the force which came 
to attack him, so that even the M^ava emperor, 
Jagadeva, whose proud elephant he made to scream out, 
said ‘Welldone, horseman’ ; to which he replied, ‘I am 
not only a horseman, I am Vira- Ballala’, and by his 
slaughter excited the astonishment of the world.” The 
Sravana Belgola inscription, " dated 11.59 A. I) , states 
that “Visnu, powerful like Yama striking with his hand, 
drank up all at once the rolling ocean, the army of the 
Malava king, Jagaddeva, and others sent by the emperor 
{i e, VikramMitya VI).” An inscription,'^ dated 1161 A.T)., 
records that Yisnuvardhana, while still a youth, defeated 
Jagadeva. The Belur Talu(i inscription 5 dated 1117 A.D., 
registers the fact that ‘‘in Dorasamudra they (Visnu 
and Ballala) defeated the army of Jagadeva, painted the 
goddess of Victory with the blood of his elephants for 
vermilion, and captured his treasury together with 
the central ornament of his necklace.” Narasimha I‘s 


1 Kalegado! tadangadidu mundana thaRin avunki piiydod a- 
Malava-cakravai'tti Jagadevane tanna madiindha-sindhuraiii i 
kil ide putu riuaiteue r.'ivutan alien idirccu vira 
-BadAlan en endu metti tivid Altanav accariy aytii dhatriyo] ti 

(E. C., Vol. VI. Tarikerc Taluq, No 45). 

2 api ca li cakri-pr&sita-AIajaveSvara-Jagaddev.'idi-sainyArn- 
navaui ghurnnantaai sahasapibat karatalcn.ihatya mrtyu-prabhuh 
prak pascAd asinagrahid iha mahi.ii tat-KrsnavennAvadhi sri 
-Visnur bbhuja-danda-curnnita-nit.intiittunga'tuiigacalah I, (]{. C., 
Vol. II, Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola (revised edition), No. 
349, p. 168). 

3 E. C., Vol. Y, Bl, No. 193. 

4 Ibid., BL, No. 58 : Hn, No. 116. 
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inscription, ' dated 1164 A. D , records that the three 
brothers Ballala, Visnu and UdayAditya destroyed the 
army of Jagadeva in Dorasamudra. The earliest known 
date of the record containing the report of Jagadeva’s 
defeat is 1100 A. 

WAR WITH THE COLAS 

About this time, nearly the whole of Southern 
India was under the supremacy of the Colas. In the 
early years of the eleventh century A. D., the Co]a 
kingdom extended on the north to the river Tunga- 
bhadra and the lower course of the Kistna. Tilth the 
accession of Kulnttuiiga I (A. D. 1070-1118), the 
kingdom of the western CAlukyas of Vengi and that 
of the Colas of Kanci were merged into one. This 


1 Ibid., Vol. IV, No. 30. Mr. Fleet thinks that the 
Jagaddeva, referred to in the Hoysaja grants, may be an ancestor 
of, or possibly even identical with the Santara prince Jagaddeva 
of Pattipombuccapura, who has been mentioned in connection 
with the Western Culukya kings Perma-Jagadckamalla H and 
Taila III.' (Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 494.) But this does 
not bear any examination when confr.-nted with the available 
authentic evidence. Jagaddeva, with whom the three 
Hoysala brothers fought, is expressly mentioned as the king 
of Malava in two Hoysaja inscriptions. Santara Jagaddeva, 
referred to by Mr. Fleet, ruled in the middle of the twelfth 
century A. D., his inscription being dated A. D. 1 149 
(Mysore Inscription, p. 97 ; cf E. C., Vol. VIH, Sg., No. 131'. 
His grandfather Tailapa’s inscriptions range from A. D. 1089 
to A. D. iic6. (E. C., Vol. VIII, Sg, No. 103 ; Annu?! Report 
of the Mysore Archaeological Department, 1923, p. I17). The 
battle between Jagaddeva and the Hoysalas took place 
before 1 100 A. D. 

2 E. C., Vol. V, AK., No. 34; cf. English text, p. 122 
footnote. 
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extended the northern boundary of the Cola dominion 
up to the river Godavari, within less than three 
hundred miles of the marches of the Paramara 
kingdom. The intervening territories between these 
two kingdoms were the target of attack for many 
military adventurers of this period. Kulottuhga I, 
when he was Crown Prince, ravaged Vayir&garam 
(modern Wairagarh), which lies only a few miles 
south of the Nagpur District. ' Laksmadeva now 
came into conflict with the Coks. who were at that 
time governed by Kulottunga I. His success on this 
occasion was sweeping. We are told that, when he 
directed his steps towards the south, the Coks and the 
other tribes bowed low before him. - Next, in the 
course of his predatory excursions, he is said to have 
reached T&mraparni, which lay, within the territory 
of the Paiylyas,’ and thence, having crossed llama’s 
bridge, proceeded to Ceylon and reduced that island 
to subjection, * But, in the absence of any definite 
corroborative evidence, it is impossible to say with 
certainty whether he invaded the P^ndya country 
and Ceylon.’ It seems to be merely the panegyric 
of the poet. 

1 S. I. L, Vol. Ill, Part II, p. 132. 

2 E. I., Vol. II, p. 187, V. 46. 

3 Locally it is now called Tambaravari in Tinnevelly, which 
rises in the Agastikuta mountain. Ibid., v. 47. 

4 Ibid., V. 48. 

5 On the Nagpur stone inscription, Prof. Kielhorn remarks 
that “according to the poet’s account, Laksmadeva subjugated 
the earth in all directions ; but the only tangible and probably 
true facts mentioned are an expedition undertaken against 
Tripuri, the well-known capital of the Cedi kingdom, and 
perhaps some fights with the Turuskas or Muhammadan 
invaders, alluded to in verse 54, which speaks of the king’s 
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Having finished his eastern and southern expeditions, 
Laksmadeva is reported to have advanced against the 
TFestern countries. The Dvyasraya relates that, during 

encampment on the banks of the river vauksu, and contains a 
well-known play on the word kira.” (E. I., Vol. II, p. i8i). 

With due deference to the learned scholar, I do not ayrec with 

him in every respect. It is to be borne in mind that the ' 

‘Prasasti’ was composed by the king Naravarman, the younger 

brother and successor of Laksmadeva. It contains fifty-eight 

verses, of which nineteen are devoted to the praise of 

Laksmadeva, three to Udayaditya and three to Bhoja, the glory 

of the Paramaras The poet-king is extremely vague in 

describing the military achievements of all his predecessors and 

of himself, with the exception of Laksmadeva. of whose exploits 

he writes particularly definitely. This is a matter, which, of j 

course, calls tor special consideration and remark. At present *, 

we have nj other material to put forward as evidence corrobora- ^ 

live of the information under review, namely, that supplied by ' 

the Nagour inscription. But this does not in any way make the 

facts incredible, if they are not otherwise so. The report of « 

Samudragupta’s conquests, as gathered from the Allahabad 

Pillar inscription, is not supported by any other evidence ; yet 

no doubt is entertained by historians regarding its genuineness. 

Laksmadeva inherited from his father a kingdom, whose 

minimum ext- nt lay between Jhalrapatan on the north, Bhilsa ■ 

on the east, Nagpur and the Nimar Districts on the south, and ! 

the Banswara state on the west. The possession of such an 

enormous territory proves that the Paramaras retained great 

authority and power even in the last quarter of t: e eleventh * 

century A. D. Tlieir ruler was certainly not less powerful tiian I 

his neighbours, whuse conquests '.j: *ar ciuu.trie- are recorded by 

a large number of inscrijjtions. W’itli the decline uf the 

imperial power o' the Pa'as, Beugai became a [>owerfid I 

attr.iction to foreign m.litary ad\’enturers. The Candella ^ 

Dki.u'iga (950 — 1001 A. D.;, the successi.)r of Ya'^ovarman, 

cotiiiuered Radha and Anga 'E. L, Vol. I, p, 143) ; the Kalacuri I 
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the rei^n of Sicldharaja-Jayasimha (1095-1145 A. D ), 
king of Gujarat, the Iliiksasas were a source of constant 
trouble to the pious rsis (religious mendicants), residing 
in Siddhapura. The rsis besought Siddharaja for help, 
whereupon the king advanced with his army to chastise 
those barbarians. " 

The Rfiksasa leader Barbara, assisted by the brother 
of the king of Antaradesa, opposed him on the bank 
of the Sarasvati, but was defeated and brought under 


Gangeya (1020-1040 A. D.) defeated the king of Ahga (ibid., 
Vol. XI, p. 143). His successor, Karna i 1040-1072 A. D.), won 
victories over the rulers of Vauga and Gauda (ibid., Vol. II, p. 
II). Rajendra Cola (1012— 1042 A. D.), some time before 
1025 A. D., conquered Orissa, Daksina Radha and Vangiiladesa, 
and defeated the Pala Mahipala, who was deprived of his 
elephants and women in battle (ibid., Vol. IX, p. 231). The 
Calukya ^lomesvara is Celebrated as a wind to the cloud that is 
the kings of Vauga and others (ibid., Vol, XVIII, p. 97). His 
successor, Vikramdditya VI (1076 — 1128 A. D.), is said, as 
crown prince, to have carri d his victorious arms up to Gauda and 
K^marupa (Vikramaiikadevacarita, Sarga HI, v. 74). In the 
first quarter of the iith century A. D., the Yadavas of 
Simhapura, in Kaliiiga migrated to East Bengal and established 
there a sovereignty of their own. In the latter part of the same 
century, Samantasena, a Karnata Ksatriya, founded a kingdom 
in southern Bengal. Considering all these things, it cannot be 
maintained that it was impossible for Laksmadeva to carry on a 
raid over Bengal. He gave his daughter in marriage to a 
Varman king of East Bengal. Similarly, a survey of the above 
discussion (in the text), regarding Laksmadeva’s conflicts with 
the kings of Anga, Kaliuga and Coja, will make it clear that 
they were not, after all, beyond the range of probability. A 
large number of Hoysala inscriptions record that Jagaddeva, 
the emperor of Malava, advanced up to Mysore in his military 
campaigns. 

I Sarga XII. 


30 
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control. ' The R^ksasas were, no doubt, wild hill 
tribes, dwelling in the mountains of Gujarat. Laksnia- 
deva is credited with a victory over the Timihgalas 
and other monsters who resided in the Main^ka 
mountain ’ on the west. The Mahabh^rata locates 
this mountain on the western border of India, in or 
near Gujarat. ^ The Timihgalas were probably one of 
those hill-tribes who were subjugated by Siddhar^ja. 

WAR WITH THE KIRAS. 

Laksmadeva is said to have led expeditions against 
the countries on the north as he did on other directions. 
Verse 51 of the Nagpur inscription records that"* — “being 
encamped on the bank of the Vahksu, which were 
even softer than nature made them because the 
saffron-filaments on them were withering under the 
rolling of teams of frisky horses, presented by the 
Turuskas, whom he had eradicated with ease, he 
taught the Kira chief to utter most flattering speeches, 
who, on account of the proximity of the Sarasvatl, 
was eloquent beyond measure, and who was like a 
parrot shut up in a big cage.” 

The Vaiiksu was an arm or small branch of the 
Ganges," which cannot now be identified. Sarasvati 

1 Dvydsraya, Sarga XII, pp. 113-114. 

2 E. I., Vol. II., pp. 187, 188, vs. 50-51. 

3 Chapter LXXXIX. 

4 khe]otkhdta-Turuska-datta-viIasad-v 4 hAvali-vellana 
klAmyat-kuhkuma-kesariklhika-mrdau Vamksupakantha- 

sthale ' 

Yenavasya Sarasvati-savidhata sadhikya-vAk-patavas 
caUm utkata-(pa)tri pafljara-gatah Kiradhipo ’dhy4pyata 11 

(E. I., Vol II, p. 188.) 


5 M. Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, 
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is evidently the name of the river in the Punjab, which 
rises in the Sirmur hills, known as the Sewalik, in the 
Himalayan ranges, and enters the plains at Ad-Bardi in 
Ambala. It receives as tributaries the Harkanda and 
other streams, and joins the Gaggar near the village of 
Basula. ’ The Brahma- Samhita mentions the Kiras as 
a people inhabiting the country to the north-east together 
with the Kashrairas. ^ The Baijnath inscription - records 
that there was a family who ruled in Kiragrflma. The 
king Laksmana of this family was ruling in 804 A I).'* 
Kiragrama is the modern Kirgaon, a small town on the 
east of Kangra, about thirty miles east of Kat-Kangra, 
and nearly a hundred miles south of which flows the 
river Sarasvati. ^ The name of the locality itself suggests 
that there was a settlement of the Kiras, Nothing is 
known of the successors of Laksmana. But the existence 
of the Kiras as a ruling dynasty can be traced from the 
beginning of the ninth century A. D. The Pala Dharnia- 
p^la (780-815 A. D.) defeated the Kiras," The Candella 
Yasovarman (925-950 A. H.) obtained an image of 
Vaikuntha from the Kira Sahi, who received it from the 
ruler of Bhota. ® S&hilladeva, the king of Chamba, who 
flourished in the second quarter of the eleventh century 
A. D., is described as a “blazing fire of the Kira forces 
fanned as by the wind by the Durgara lord, assisted by 
the Saumatika.”^ When the Kalacuri Karna (1042-1072 
A. D .) gave full play to his heroism, the Kira stayed at 


1 For further information, see J. R. A. S., 1893, p. 51. 

2 XIV, 29. 

3 E. I., Vol I., p. 163 

4 Ibid. 

5 Gauda-lekha-inala, p. 14. 

6 E. I., Vol. I , p. 129, V. 63. 

7 I, A,, Vol. XVII, pp. 8-9. 
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home like a parrot in a ca^e. ' Laksmadeva very likely 
warred with these Kiras of the Kangra District, who 
lived near the river Sarasvati, 

WAR WITH THE MOSLEMS. 

About this period the Paramara kingdom was 
threatened with an invasion by the Moslems. Ibrahim, 
the son of Alas’ud I and the grandson of the great con- 
queror Mahmud, ascended the throne of Ghazni in 1059 
A. D., and ruled his kingdom until 1099 A. D. ^ He 
appointed his son Mahmud governor of his Indian 
possessions in 1075 A. D. Mahmud launched an exten- 
sive campaign against Hindustan. Agra fell before his 
sword, and many Hindu kings offered their submission to 
his authority. He is said to have received a large 
number of elephants as presents from the neighbouring 
ruling chiefs. Stables were erected at Kanauj for the 
residence of those elephants, and Chand Rai was appoint- 
ed to take charge of them. ^ This Chand Pvai is to be 
identified with Candradeva of the Gahadavfila dynasty, 
who was the king of Kanauj in the latter part of the 
eleventh century A.D. After this achievement Mahmud 
directed his armies towards Malwa. Laksmadeva who 
seems at that time to have been on the throne of Malwa 
was not a man to yield before the Moslems without any 
battle. He offered a stubborn resistance to the invaders. 
In the encounter that followed the Moslems won some 
preliminary victories but w’ere ultimately repelled by 
Laksmadeva. ^ The great Persian poet Salman was a 
contemporary of the Sultan IbrAhim and Mahmud. He 

1 E. I., Vol. II, p. 15, V. 12. 

2 Cambiidge History of India, Vol. HI, p. 34. 

3 PNliot History of India, Vol. IV, p. 524. 

4 E. I., Vol. II, p. 1 88. 
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died in 620 H = 1126 A. D. ’ He gives a description of 
Mahmud’s invasion of Mahva, and addressing the prince 
writes- " “Thou didst encamp at pleasant spots in each 
province in the hottest season of the year. On this 
journey thy army destroyed a thousand idol temples, and 
thy elephants trampled over more than a hundred 
strongholds. Thou didst march thy army to Ujjain ; 
Malwa trembled and fled from thee,” 

I think Mahmud launched this invasion against 
Malwa when it was ruled by Laksmadeva. The Xagpur 
prasasti records Laksmadeva’s conflict with the Moslems 
and his subsequent victory over them. ’ 

Laksmadeva was a gallant soldier and an astute 
military leader. The name of Jagaddeva is still fresh in 
the memory of the people of M'estern India for his high 
military skill. lie was undoubtedly a towering figure of 
the last quarter of the eleventh century A. I). He like 
a meteor, flashed acro.ss the horizon of Central India for 
a short time, and then disappeared, leaving behind him 
everlasting fame. Worthy son of his family as he was, he 
succeeded in exalting the position of the Paramaras to the 
foremost rank among imperial powers, after it had suffered 
so many vicissitudes in the course of the last few decades. 

The Belava grant of Bhojavarman ^ records that 
Jagadvijayamalla, son of Udayi, gave his daughter 
Malavya Devi, in marriage to Samalavarman, king of 
East Bengal 

1 Elliot History of India, P. 518. According to some the 
poet died in 5 24 H =» 1 1 3 1 A. D, 

2 Ibid., p 524. 

3 Vide p. 1 54, Footnote 4. 

4 Virasriyam ajani Samalavarmm^-devah 
>5rimafi-jagat-prathama-mahgala-n.imadheydh 
kim varnnayamy akhila-bhupa-gunopapanno 
dosair rnmanag api padaiii na krtah prabhur mme tl 
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Laksraadeva closed his reign some time before 
1094) A. D., and was succeeded by his younger brother 
Naravarman, 

NARAVARAIAN. 

Naravarman assumed the epithet of Nirv&,n.a- 
N^rayana. Six inscriptions of his reign have so far 
been discovered. 

(i) A slab of stone containing an inscription ' was 
found near a tank, situated about a mile to the south of 
IJdayapur, in the Bhilsa District. It records the 
construction of a tank in V. S. 1151 = 1094 A. D., when 
Naravarman was ruling his kingdom. The tank was 
evidently the very one close to which the record was 
discovered. 

(ii) The atone inscription, ^ found in Nagpur, has 
often been referred to above. It states that, in V. S. 
1161 = 1104 A. D., the king made a gift of the village 


TasyOdayi siinur abhut prabhuta-durvvara-viresv apt 

sangaresu 

Yas-candrahasa-pratibimbitaiii svam ekaia mukhani 
sammukham iksate sma || 

Tasya ?tl;ilavyadevy :isit kanyu trailokya-sundari 
Jagadvijayamallasya vai jay anti manobhuvah. 

(J. A. S. B., Vol. X, p. 127, new series). 

Mr. R. G. Basak thinks that “Jagadvijayamalla” is an 
adjective of "Manobhu” (E. I., Vol. XH, p. 42). Mr. R. D. Banerji 
supports Dr. H. P. Sastri, who takes it to be a proper name. 
Mr. Banerji suggests that “tasyOdayi sunur” in line 17, is a 
mistake for “tathOdayi sunur”. In my opinion Dr. ^ilstri is 
right in his assertion, as it is known from other sources that 
Udaytiditya had a son, Jagaddeva. 

(J. A. S. B., Vol. X, p. 125. (N. S.) 

1 A. S. I., 1923-24, p. 135 (unpublished.) 

2 E. I.. Vol. H, p. 180. 
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Mokhalap&taka, in addition to the two villages granted 
by his brother Laksmadeva, in Vyapuramandala. The 
donations were probably made for the maintenance of 
the temple to which the inscription next refers, Mokha- 
lapataka cannot now be identified. 

(iii) Colonel Tod discovered an inscription on a 
marble stone at Madhukaraghar in Harauti (modern 
Bundi State). ' It describes the predecessors of 
Naravarman as being Sindhula, Bhoja, and Udayaditya, 
and records the construction of a temple of Siva by the 
illustrious Haradeva at Banjsth^n, which lay in the 
extremity of the Dakhin and Udlcya desa The 
inaugural ceremony of the temple was performed in 
Sam. 1164 = A. D. 1107, on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
Haradeva was the son of the learned Mahftdeva and the 
grandson of BudrMitya. He takes pride in having 
increased the glory of the king Naravarman, and was 
probably an important officer of the latter’s government. 
Colonel Tod is of the opinion that the name Madhu- 
karaghar was subsequently given to this Banjstha,n. 
The Daksinades'a and the Udicyades'a were separated by 
the Madhyades'a, in which Malwa was situated. Hence 
nothing regarding the precise localisation of Banjsthan 
can be determined from the inscription. It may be 
assumed that the temple on which the stone inscription 
was affixed was not very far from IMadhukaraghar. The 
locality may be identified with the the modern Bundi 
State. 


1 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, p. 226. 
The facsimile of the inscription is not available. 

2 It is suggested that the country was named Bundi after 
a Mini chieftain called Bunda, who flourished in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century A. O. (.Imp. Gaz. of India, Vol. IX, 

p. 87). 
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(iv) A copper plate inscription, ' recently discovered, 
is a deed for granting several plots of land, situated in 
the village of Kadarabapadraka, in the pratij^garanaka 
of Mandaraka, in the Upendrapura raandala. The 
province was under the charge of Mahamandalika 
R^jyadeva, who was an officer of Naravarman. The 
recipient was Dviveda AsAdhara, son of Diksita 
Devas'arman and the grandson of Dviveda XaiAyana. 
The lands were granted piecemeal on different occasions. 
On one occasion the king made a gift of twenty plough- 
measures, and on another, in Sam. 1159 = 1102 A. D., 
R^jyadeva granted ten plough-measures and his wife 
Mahadevi gave four ploughs. The whole record was 
issued in Sam. 1167 = 1110 A. D. The localities 
mentioned above cannot be identified. 

(v) On the outskirts of the town of Bhilsa there is 
an old mosque known as Bijamandira. On one of its 
pillars there is an inscription ^ of the reign of Naravar- 
man, in which he is given the epithet of Nirv^pa- 
TsffiAyana. It records that it was by the grace of 
the Goddess CacikA, (or Carcika) that the lord of Dln\ra 
assumed the sovereignty of the earth. She was the 
favourite goddess of Naravarman on whom she bestow- 
ed all the qualities of a good ruler. This suggests that 
the present building was originally a temple of 
Carcika, which was subsequently converted into a 
mosque. 

(iv) In the Bhojas&lfl, at Dh^r&. there is a short 
inscription, ^ representing Naravarman as a defender of 
religion. 


1 Progre.ss Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
(Western Circle), 1921, p. 54 (unpublished.) 

2 Ibid., 1914, p. 59 (unpublished.) 

3 J, Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, p. 351. 
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WAR WITH THE CAXDELLAS. 

Notwithstanding the discovery of so many inscriptions 
of the reign of this monarch, our knowledge of his 
political career is very meagre. Some documents of the 
neighbouring dynasties, however, throw a ray of light 
upon the period under review. It has been noticed 
in the foregoing chapter that Bhoja entered into a war 
with the Candella Vidyfbdhara. VidyA,dhara was suc- 
ceeded by VijayapMa (1010-1050 A. D ), Devavarman 
(1050-1065 A. D.), and Kirtivarman (1065-1100 A. D.). 
With none of them are the Param^ras known to have 
made war. Kirtivarman was succeeded by Sallaksana- 
varman (1100-1110 A. D ), who was evidently a contem- 
porary of Naravarman. The Candella kingdom was 
contiguous to that of the ParamAras. Udayapur, which 
was an important centre of the Param^ra government, 
was in the Bhflillasvami-mahMvAlas'aka. ' The Candella 
Madanavarman made a grant of land in 1131 A. D., 
while residing in Bh5,iIlas\Ami. ' Sallaksanavarman 
entered into hostilities with Naravarman and won a 
victory over him. An inscription from Ajaigarh ^ tells 
us that he took away the fortune of the Mfllavas and 
the Cedis. 

WAR WITH THE COLAS. 

Naravarman seems to have come into conflict with 
the Colas and suffered a reverse. The Vikrama-Colan- 
TJlk* tells us that Vikraraa Cola’s general, who was a 

I Progress Report of the .'\rchaeological Survey of India. 
Western Circle, 1914, p. 59 - 

3 Ibid. 

3 E. I., Vol. I, p. 326. 

4 I, A., Vol. XXII, p. 143. 
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Pallava chief (1118T133 A. D.), defeated the kings of 
Simhala, Kon.kan.a, and M^lava. 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

After Udaydditya’s victory over the Caulukya Karna 
there was a temporary cessation of the struggles between 
Gujarat and Malwa. Karna’s successor, Jayasimha 
-Siddhardja (1096-1145 A. D.), was very young when he 
ascended the throne of Anhilwar, in 1196 A. D, His 
mother, Mayanalladevl, became regent and managed the 
affairs of the state for some time. Shortly after his 
assumption of the charge of government for himself, the 
quarrel with Malwa broke out again with renewed inten- 
sity. Merutuhga ' tells us that, when Siddhardja was 
absent from Gujarat on a pilgrimage, the Mdlava king 
Yasovarraan invaded his kingdom. The Caujukya minister 
Sdntff, who was in charge of the government, realising 
the weakness of his position, submitted to the invader on 
humiliating terms. On his ruturn to Gujarat, Siddhardja 
severely blamed the minister for his conduct and at once 
ordered an army to be assem])led for the invasion of 
Malwa. Thus a war broke out with the Paramaras, which 
continued for twelve years, and ended in the defeat and 
capture of Yasovarman. It will be shown below that 
Yas'ovarman fell a captive to the Caulukya king in 
1136 A. D., after a short reign of three years. Hence, if 
Merutuhga’s report regarding the length of the period 
of the war is correct, Yasovarman certainly invaded 
Gujarat during the reign of his father Naravarman, 
and evidently at the instance of the latter. 

Jinamandana’s Kum^rapala-prabandha relates that 
Siddhar^ja made a vow that when he had killed Naravar- 
man he would use his skin to make a scabbard for his 


I PrabandhacintAmani, pp. 85 ff. 
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sword. The war continued for twelve years, and ended 
in the defeat and capture of Naravarman. Siddharaja, 
however, did not fulfil his vow, as he was told by his 
ministers that kings were inviolable. It is doubtful 
whether the Caulukya king really did succeed in captur- 
ing Naravarman, although there is no doubt that the 
latter was defeated. An inscription ' records that 
Siddharaja made himself glorious by destroying the 
power of Naravarman. 

All these reverses sustained by the Malwa govern- 
ment undoubtedly prove the degeneration of its military 
strength in the early part of the twelfth century A. D. 
Neither Naravarman nor his succes-^ors could do any- 
thing towards the restoration of its former glory. Hence, 
within a very short time, a most serious calamity again 
overtook the Paramfbras, and led to the extinction of 
their political power for a long time to come. 

Naravarman was himself a poet and a patron of those 
who devoted their lives to literary activities, giving them 
both sympathy and material support. He composed 
many hymns and verses. ^ He built many temples, 
though few remains of them can be traced now. 
According to the evidence of epigraphic records, he 
carried on his architectural activities in Nagpur ^ and 
Bhilsa. •* 

Momala-devi, Naravarman’s queen, bore him a son 
named Yasovarman/ who succeeded his father in 
1133 A. D. * 


1 Unpublished. 

2 E. I., Vol. II, p. i 88 . 

3 Ibid. 

4 Progress Report, (W. C.), 19141 P 59 - 

5 I. A., Vol. XIX, p. 349 - 

6 Ibid. 
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YA^OVARMAN. 

In the year Sam, 1191 = 1134 A. D., on the occasion 
of the annual funeral ceremony of his deceased father 
Naravarman, Yas'ovarman, from the imperial city of 
Dh^iA, granted the two villages of Vadauda and 
Uthavanaba to the householder DhanapMa, a Karn&,ta 
Brahman, whose grandfather Thakkura Mahirasvhmin 
came to Ujjain from the place called Adrelav(i)- 
ddh^vari. The first of these two villages belonged to 
SniAsani, and the second to Uthavanaka. Both Surasant 
and Uthavanaka were again attached to IlA,jasayana- 
bhoga, which was in the MahMvadasaka-mandala. ‘ 

A copper-plate inscription,’ with the sign-manual 
of Srimad-Yasovarmmadeva, was issued in the dark 
half of the month of Margasiras, of the year Sain. 
1192 as November, 1135 A. D. Certain measures of land 
in Uevalaphtaka were formerly granted to two persons. 
On the occasion of the annual funeral ceremony of the 
illustrious Momala-devi, Y’asovannan, having altered 
the previous arrangements, gave in^itead the village 
of Laghuvaimgauapadra and the half of the village of 
Thikkarik^ to the same grantees Thakkura Yhmana- 
s\Ami and the Ilahapradhdna, the Eajaputra Uevadhara, 
were dfitakas. 

The localities mentioned above cannot be identified. 

Yasovarraan ascended the throne of Malwa at the 
time when almost all its military resources were 
exhausted by the long-protracted war with the Caulukyas 
of Gujarat. He was not a capable military leader, nor 
had he the keen perception of a veteran statesman, which 
was so badly needed by the Paramhra house in those 

1 I. A., Vol. XIX., p. 351. 

2 Ibid., p. 348. 
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dark days of its rapid decline. Hence it was evident 
that Malwa was again going to suffer a terrible 
disaster. 

Vijayapala seems formerly to have been a governor 
of the Param^ras of I)h{\ra. He administered the 
territories in and around the modern village of Ingnoda, 
in the Dewas State. Shortly before the death of 
Naravarman, he appears to have deserted his overlord 
and declared his independence. An inscription ' of his 
reign, dated Sam. 1190, Asadha = June, 1133 A. D., 
has been discovered on the wall of a newly built 
temple at Ingnoda. It records that Mah&.raji\dhir^ja- 
Paramesvara Sri-Vijayapala, son of IM. P. Sri Tihunapfila, 
grandson of M P. Sri Prthvipala, granted the village 
Agitsiyaka to the God Gohadesvara, in the pathaka 
of Imgapapata South. Iroganapata is evidently the 
modern Ingnoda, where the record has been discovered. 
The inscription clearly shows that the disintegration 
of the Parain^ra kingdom had begun since the latter 
part of the reign of Naravarman. But still more terrible 
calamities were awaiting A'as'ovarman 

About this time the Paramaras were troubled by an 
invasion of the C&.ham6.nas of Sakambh iri. C&ham^na 
Durlabha. who helped UdayiVditya asaiu'^t the Caulukyas, 
was succeeded by Yigraharaji III, Prthviraja, and 
AjayaiAja (or Jayadeva). A stone inscription - found 
in Adhaidinka Jhonpra, Ajmer, reports that Ajayarjja 
conquered the country up to Ujjain. The PrthviiAja 
-vijaya ^ tells us that AjayaiAja attacked and defeated 


1 I. A.. Vol. VI, p. 55 - 

2 It is now in the Ajmer Museum and has not yet been 
edited. 

3 5th Sarga, V. 95. 
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Salhana, the king of MMava. The Bijolian inscription ' 
of Somesvara, dated 1169 A. D., reports that Jayadeva 
captured the dandan&,yaka Sulhana in battle, tied 
him to the back of a camel, and brought him to Ajmer. 
Ajayaraja flourished sometime before 1139 A. D., which 
is the earliest known date of his successor ArnoiAja, 
The Malava king, who was his contemporary, was either 
Naravarman or Yas'ovarman. Hence, the Bijolian 
inscription seems to be correct in describing Sulhana 
as a dandanfLyaka 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

Hemacandra was a contemporary of both Siddhar^ja 
and Yas'ovarman. He relates ^ that, once upon a time, 
a “Yogini’’ (a female ascetic) came to SiddhaiAja from 
Ujjain, and advised him to go to that holy city to 
worship KMik& and other Yoginis, if he were desirous of 
acquiring high religious merit. She impressed upon 
him the necessity of establishing friendly relations with 
Yas'ovarman, in order to obtain permission to enter 
Halwa. At this SiddhaiAja became incensed and replied 
that he would secure his entrance there by force of arms 
and would take Yasovarman prisoner. The Gujarat 
army then marched towards Malwa under his command. 
He was accompanied by the Hadula king, Ash,raja, ^ and 
by a Bhil chieftain, whose assistance was of great value 
to him in that mountainous region. He reached the 
outskirts of the city of Ujjain without much difficulty, 
and pitched his camp on the bank of the Sipra. 
Yasovarman offered a gallant opposition, but was defeated 

1 J. A. S. B., Vol LV, p. 41, V. 15. cf J. R. A. S., 1913, 
p. 272, footnote 5. 

2 Dvvasraya, Sarga XIV, vs. 5-74. 

3 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 76, V. 26. 
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and taken prisoner. The whole of Avantides'a, with 
Ujjain, fell into the hands of Jayasimha, and was 
annexed to the Gujarat empire, 

Merutuhga does not say anything in particular about 
Jayasimha’s conquest of Ujjain. He relates' that the 
king laid siege to the fort of Dh&,iA, but having failed to 
capture it, was making arrangements to retreat. In the 
meantime, his minister Munjala managed to procure the 
information that a careful attack on the southern gate 
of the fort, which offered the weakest defence, stood a 
good chance of achieving success. Jayasimha, as soon as 
he heard this, rushed wdth his elephant force to that spot, 
and after a strenuous effort, succeeded in capturing the 
city. Yasovarman capitulated and fell a captive to the 
Caulukya monarch. After this event, the supremacy of 
Jayasimha was established over Malwa. 

Though the accounts of these two Jaina scholars 
differ some w'hat in detail, there is a general agreement 
between them regarding Siddhar^ja’s complete success 
over Yasovarman, which finds strong corroboration in 
many early records. The Sukrtasamkirttana ' tells us 
that Jayasiniha imprisoned Yasovarman, the king of 
Hhfirfi. Both the Surathotsava ^ and the Klrtikauraudl ♦ 
of Somesvara relate that Jayasiinha defeated the 
Paramfiras, conquered Dh^ra,, the city of Naravarman, 
and threw its lord into wooden cage. The Dohad inscrip- 
tion 5 of the reign of Jayasimha, dated 1139 and 1115 
A. D., informs us that the king cast the lords of 

1 Prabandhacintamani, pp. 85-S6. 

2 Sarga XI, v. 34. 

3 Grantha-PraSasti, vs. 31-33. 

4 Sarga II, vs. 31-32. 

5 Yena karagrhe ksiptau Saunistra-MAlavesvarau (I. A,. 
Vol. X, p. 159 . V. 3}. 
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Saur&,stra and M&,lava into prison. The Vadnagar 
prasasti of Kumh,rap&,la, ' dated 1151 A, D., states that 
Jayasimha fettered the proud king of Malava. The 
Prahandha caturviujati I'elates that Jayasimha, after 
his conquest of Mdlava, subdued the kingdoms of the 
south viz, AlahaiAstra, Tilaiit'a, Karn&,ta, and P^ndya. 
The Sundha hill inscription of CAcigadeva ^ records that 
Jayasimha secured assistance from the CAhamAna, 
AsAr&.ia, chief of Nadul, in his war against Malava 

Siddharaja’s victory over the king of Malwa was 
more than a mere military raid. He incorporated the 
country into his own empire by the complete overthrow 
of the ParamAra government. Alerutuuga says * that 
Siddharaja did not allow MAlava to remain with 
Yasovarman, but established his sovereignty there. 
A large number of Caulukya grants ’ of different dates 
ranging from V. S. 1263 to 1299, designate SiddharAja as 

[ Drpyan-Mulava-bhupa-ba’i'.dhana-vidhi-trast&khila 

-ksmi\patir 

bhakty-aknta vitirna-darsana-Siva (inii) tta-pra (bh)- 

tivodayah I 

sady'a Eiddha'rasiinrnikrta-ja‘^ad-gitu.pam4na-sthitir 

jajne Sri-Jayasiinha-deva-nrpa'iitih SiddhAdhirajis-tatah || 

v. II. 

(E. I., Vol. I, p. 297.) Read Sivo murtta ; sadyah ; Jagad- 
gitopa-mana ; nrpatih; SiddhAdhirAjas. 

2 Malava-desa-svAyattikaranAnantaram Daksinapathe 

MahArastra-Tilanga-Karnata-PAndyAdi-rAstrAnyasAdliayat I 

( 1 . A., Vol. XII, p. 200, footnote 13.) 

3 ^ri-Aalraja-nAmA samajani vasudhA-nAyakas tasya vam- 

(bam) dhuh 1 

sAhayyaia MAlavAnAin bhuvi yadasi-krtatu viksya 

SiddhAdhirajah ) 
i|;E, I., Vol. IX, p. 76, v. 26.) 

4 PrabandhccintAmani, pp. 87, -1^15. 

5 I. A., Vol. VI, pp. 191. 
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the lord of Avanti (Avanti-nfltha). Mahfideva, son of 
Damda Dadaka of the Isagara race, was appointed gover- 
nor of the province of Avanti hy Siddharuja. A stone 
inscription of Jayasiipha, ' dated V. S. 1195 = 1138 A. D., 
found at Ujjain, tells us that the king, having defeated 
Yasovarman, was holding Avanti-mandala by force, and 
that Mahadeva was administering it on his behalf As 
regards Yasovarman, it is related that, within a short 
time, he managed to escape from the prison of Gujarat, 
with the help of the Cflhamanas of Ajmer. He seems to 
have come to terms with Jayasimha, and eventually to 
have ruled in DhfliA, or in some other part of Malwa, as 
his vassal. In his inscription, dated V. S. 1191, he is 
described as “i\[ahruAj5,dhm\ja,” a designation denoting 
an independent sovereign, but in a record issued a year 
later, in V. S. 1192, he is found to assume the sub- 
ordinate title of “Mahilrftja”. This apparently means 
that by the time the latter inscription was issued he had 
lost his position as a paramount sovereign. At any rate 
Malwa became part and parcel of the Gujarat empire 
between the years V. S, 1191 and 1193, the latter being 
the earliest known date of the inscription “ of Jayasimha 
glorifying him as the lord of Avanti, 

Malwa was not the only country that was annexed to 
the Caulukya kingdom during this period. Its northern 
boundary was extended up to Southern Marwar, where 
the Cahamflnas of Nadol acknowledged the sway of 
Jayasimha. ^ But this monarch’s imperial policy 
ultimately failed. He could not lead a happy and 
glorious life in the later years of his reign. His 
feudatory the Cfi,ham^na As^rftja, revolted against 
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1 I. A., Vol. XLII, p. 258^ 

2 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXV, ^ 322. 

3 E. I., Vol. XI, p. 32. ^ 
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him.’ Katudeva, the son of As^r^ja, is found ruling 
southern Marvvar independently of the control of 
the Anhilwara government. “ But prior to this, the 
Paramflras of Malwa seem to have seceded from his 
control. The Dohad inscription ^ relates that Jayasimha 
appointed a commander for Dadhipadra and other 
districts (modern I)ohad in Panehmahal, between Malwa 
and Gujarat), probably, as Professor Biihler remarks, ■* 
“in order to protect the hi"h road to Mandu and Dhar — 
to keep it clear for his own troops, and to guard against 
incursions from this side.” That Avanti was lost to 
Jayasimha is shown by the fact that his successor 
Kuniarapi\la, immediately after his accession to 
the throne, had to reconquer it from the lord of 
Ujjain. 5 

JAYAVARMAN. 

Yasovarman was succeeded by his son Jayavarraan, 
who declared himself to be an independent sovereign by 
the assumption of the title Maharaj^dhiiAja. This 
prince probably liberated his paternal territory from the 
domination of the Gurjaras some time about 1138 A. D. 
An undated inscription ^ of his reign has been discover- 
ed. In this record, issued from his residence at 
Vardham^napura, he informs the officials and the people 
concerned that, while residing at Candrapuri, he has 


1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 76. 

2 Ibid., Vol, XI, p. 34. 

3 I. A., Vol. X, p. i6i. 

4 Ibid., p 162. 

5 Dvydsraya, Sargas XVI-XIX. 

6 I. A., Vol. XIX, p. 350. 

7 Ibid., p. 350. 
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granted the village of Mayaniodaka, in the “Vata- 
khetaka-Thirty-six to a person living at Eajabrahma- 
puri, who had emigrated from Adriyalavida,vari, in the 
Daksinadesa. The localities mentioned in the record 
cannot be identified. 

Although Jayavarman succeeded in liberating his 
kingdom from the yoke of subordination, he could not 
long maintain his authority over it. The imperial 
power of the Paramaras had already been shattered, 
and Jayavarman could make no real attempt to recover 
his military power, Malwa was threatened with 
invasion from other quarters. The Candella Madana- 
varman (1128-1163 A. D.)> ^ nephew of Naravarman’s 
adversary, Sallaksanavarman, ‘ attacked Malava about 
this time. The Mau inscription ^ of his reign registers 
that he quickly overcame the king of Mfilava, 
who was full of arrogance. The C^lukya Vikram^- 
ditya VI was succeeded by Somes'vara III (1128- 
1138 A. D.), and Jagadekamalla II (1139 1119 A. D.). 
Jagadekamalla, at the head of a large army, fell upon 
Mfllava. Jayavarman could not withstand the on- 
slaught of this powerful enemy. He seems to have 
been severely defeated and killed on the battle-field. 
An inscription,^ dated about 1157 A. D., records that 
Jagadekamalla destroyed the Mfilava king. Another 
inscription, dated 1158 A. H., states that he left 


1 1 . A.,Vol. XXXVIII, p. 127 

2 Yenauddhatyam dadhanah sa ca sapadi samunmulito MA- 

laveSa — 

6-tanvanto yatra bhaktim param avani-bhujah svAsthyam 

anye ca bhejuh H 
(E. I., Vol. I, p. 19S, V, 15.) 

3 Mysore Inscription, p. 58. 

4 Ibid., p. 153. 
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MalAva without possession. A third inscription,' dated 
about 1165 A. D., narrates that he utterly despoiled 
the wealth of the AIAIava king. In this expedition 
Jagadekamalla seems to have been helped by his 
feudatory, Hoysala Narasitnha I, son of Visnuvar- 
dhana. An inscription,^ dated about 1150 A. D., reports 
that Narasimha overcame the MAlava king. The 
Hunsur inscription, ^ dated 1162 A. D., corroborates 
this fact, and adds that his sword longed to devour the 
Malava king. The fact that Jayavarman lost his throne 
and kingdom is indirectly evidenced by the Bhopal 
grant ■* of Udayavarman. It relates that Laksmivarman 
obtained the sovereignty by force, after the reign of 
Jayavarman had passed away. 

The imperial ParamAra government thus suffered 
another terrible disaster, and this time had to remain 
without any political power for about a quarter of a 
century. This event must have occurred some time 
before 1113 A. D., the earliest known date of 
Laksmivarman. After Jayavarman, a king named 
Ballala held sway over MAlava. ^ Nothing is known 

1 Mysore Inscription, p. 6i. 

2 E. C., Vol. IV, K. P. 32, Introduction, p. 21. 

3 Ibid., H. S., No. 13/, cf. Ng, No. 30, dated 1164 A. D. 

4 I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 254. 

5 Some are inclined to think that Rallala is identical with 
Jayavarman (Downfall of Hindu India, Vol. III. p. 173, C. V. 
Vaidya'. According to Merutuiiga’s Vhcaraarem, the Caujukya 
Jayasiipha died in Sam. 1199, Karttika sudi 3, and his successor’s 
coronation took place in Sain. 119;, iUrgasira, sudi 4. We have 
valid reason to doubt the correctness of the above dates. 
Colonel Tod says that he found an inscription, which records 
that the Sahasraliuga temple was completed by Jayasimha in 
Saip. 1202 (Travels in Western India, p. 142;. The Dohad 
inscription, of the reign of Jayasimha, contains the dates Sam. 
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about his pedigree, and how he came to acquire his 
kingdom. This name was very common among the 
Hoysalas of Mysore. He might have been a scion 
of the Hoysa^a dynasty, and have gained his fortune 
when Jayavarraan was overthrown by the combined 
forces of the Hoysajas and the C&lukyas. Ballala, 
however, did not enjoy his fortune for long. He soon 
came into conflict with the Gujarat sovereign 
Kum^rapflla by whom he was defeated and killed. " 
KumarapMa then conquered MMava. Thus, through 
the inscrutable ways of Destiny, Malwa again became a 


1196 and 1202 (I. A., Vol. X, p. 159). Professor Biihler, relying 
entirely on Merutunga’s account, asserts that the latter portion 
of the Dohad inscription was a subsequent addition, made 
after the death of Jayasi nha (ibid., p. 162), He further suggests 
that “a careful examination of the stone and of the letters 
would be necesssary in order to decide if the pillar, on which 
the Dohad inscription is engraved, belonged to the temple of 
Gogan^lr&yana or not, and if the letters of the last lines show 
any little differences from those of the first ten." (Ibid.). 
Mr. Burgess remarks that “rubbing shows no marked difference ; 
but it is apparently made with a pencil, and is not quite satisfac- 
tory.” (ibid., footnote I.) The Bali stone inscription (E. I., 
Vol. XI, pp. 32-33) records that Jayasispha was ruling in 
Sain. 1200. It is obvious from this that Merutuiiga is wrong 
in fixing Sam. 1199 as the date of the death of Jayasiinha. 
This leaves no ground for doubt that the latter portion of the 
Dohad inscription, containing the date Sain. 1202, was issued 
during the reign of Jayasiinha. The earliest known date of 
Jayasiinha’s successor, Kumarapda, is Sapn. 1202, Aavina 
(Prakrit and Sanskrit inscription of Kattywar, p. 158). He 
must have ascended the throne about this time. The defeat 
and death of BalkMa must have happened after this. Hence, 
he cannot by any means be identified with Jayavarman, whose 
reign came to an end before 1143 D. 

I Dvyasraya, Sarga XIX ; vide post chapt. IX. 
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province of the Caulukyas, who this time established 
their authority over it on a firmer basis. During this 
period the imperial Paramara dynasty became lost in 
obscurity. There was no longer a “Udayaditya” in 
Malwa who could offer a strong resistance to the forces 
of the Caulukyas. Hence the inevitable consequences 
followed. The Paramaras remained submerged in the 
depth of the deluge that flooded Malwa for a long 
period of years. 



CHAPTER VI. 


paramAra mahakumaras, 

KumArap^ila, after the annexation of Malwa, 
turned his attention to its internal administration. He 
seems to have divided the country into a number of 
provinces, which he administered through his governors. 
The charge of the eastern division was entrusted to the 
MahAsfidhanika RijyapAla, whose headquarters were 
at Udayapur in Bhilsa. ‘ In 1163 A. D,, when this 
chief was in office, a certain personage, named 
VasantapAla, made some donations for the maintenance 
of the temple of Udalesvara at the town of Udayapur. ’ 
Kum^rapAla died in 1172 A. D., and was succeeded by 
AjayapMa (1172-1176 A. I).\ During his reign, 
Liinapasfika was in charge of the government of this 
province^ In 1172 A. D., Lunapas&ka, for the 
spiritual benefit of his father, granted the village of 
Umaratha, situated in the Pathaka known as Bhrmg&,rikA 
-Catuhsasti, in favour of the God VaidyanS,tha, at 
Udayapur.'* Here the record describes Udayapur as 
being situated in the province (mandala) of BhAilla- 
svAmi-mahadvAdasaka (modern Bhilsa). This settles 
the eastern limit of the kingdom over which the 
Caulukyas asserted their supremacy in the third 
quarter of the twelfth century A. D. During this 


1 I. A., Vol. XVIII, p. 343 . 

2 Ibid., pp. 342-43- 

3 Ibid., p. 347. 

4 Ibid. 


I 
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period, though the imperial dynasty of the Paramaras 
was lost in obscurity, some of its junior branches 
continued to rule over the old Param&,ra kingdom 
south of the Vindhya mountains Their ruling chiefs 
assumed the titles “Samadhigata-panca-maha-sabd- 
alamktlra-virajamana-mahakumfira”. ' This means that 
they were great princes who attained the five “maha- 
-sabdas.” The following are the sources of evidence 
from which we may reconstruct their history : 

A. The copper plate grant of the Maharaja Yasovarma- 
deva,^ dated V. S. 1192 = 1135 A, D. 

B. The copper-plate grant of the Mah&,iAjMhir&ja 
Jayavarraadeva.3 The genealogy given is— - 

P. M. P. Udayaditya 

I 

P. M. P, Naravarman 

I 

P. M. P. Yasovarman 

I 

P. M. P. Jayavarman. 

C. The copper-plate grant of the IMahakumara Laksrai- 
varmadeva, el ated Sam, 1200 = 1111 A. D. The 
kings mentioned are — 

P. M. P. Udayaditya 

I 

P. M. P. Naravarman 

I 

P. M. P. Yasovarman 

Mah&.kum^ra Laksmivarman. 

Here the name of Jayavarman is omitted. 


1 I. A., Vol. XIX, p. 352. 

2 Ibid., p, 348, 

3 Ibid., p. 349’ 

4 Ibid., p. 351. 
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D. The Piplianagar grant ' of the Mahfikumara Ilaris- 
candradeva, dated Sam. 1235 = 1178 A. D. In this 
the genealogy is given thus — 

P. M. P. UdayMitya 

1 

P. AI. P. Naravarman 

1 

P. AI. P. Yasovarman 

I 

P. AI. P. Jayavarman 

I 

AlahakutnAra Hariseandra, son of Laksmtvarman. 
Hariscandra is mentioned in the record as having 
obtained his territory through the favour of Jaya- 
varman, - Laksmtvarman does not appear in it 
among the succeeding rulers. He is merely re- 
ferred to in the concluding line of the inscription 
as the father of Hariscandra. 

E. The Chopal grant of the Alahakumfira Udayavarma- 
deva,3 dated Sam. 1258 = 1199 A. D. The kings 
referred to are- 

P. AI. P. Yasovarman 

I 

P. AI. P. Jayavarman 
Alahakumara Laksraivarman 
Alah^kumara Udayavarman, 


1 J.A.S.B, Vol. VII, p. 736. 

2 ... Sri-Yasovarmrnadeva-pad:\nudhyata-parama-bhaMraka 
-maharajadhiraja-paramesvara-J^ri-Jayavarmmadeva ity etasm 4 t 
prsthatatna-prabhoh prasAdAd avApta-nijAdhipatyah samasta- 
pra§astopeta-samadhigata-pafica-mahA-sabdA!amkAra-virAjamAna- 

-mahA-kumAra-Sri-Hariscandra-devah iti I sva-hasto ’y^™ 

-mahA-kumAra-Sri-Laksmivarmmadeva-suta-mahA-kumAra-l§n 
-Hariscandra-deva-ParamAra-kuIa-kafnala-kamala bandhoh 11 


3 I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 252. 


(J.A.S.B. ,Vol. VII, pp. 73 7.739)- 
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It is stated that, after the conclusion of the reign 
of Jayavarman, Laksmivarman obtained this 
sovereignty for himself by force of arms, ' He was 
succeeded by Hariscandra’s son Udayavarman. 
Hariscandra is not mentioned here as a successor 
of Laksmivarman but merely as the father of 
Udayavarman. 

F. The inscription of Arjunavarman, king of Dh^r&, 
dated 1210, 1213, 1215, A. D, ^ The pedigree is 
given thus — 

Bhoja 

I 

U dayaditya 

I 

Naravarman 

I 

Yasovarman 

Ajayavarman 

I 

Vindhyavarman 


Subhatavarman 

1 

Arjunavarman 


Here Yasovarman’s successor is given as 
Ajayavarman and not as Jayavarman. 


1 Jayavarmmadeva-r4jye vyatite nija-kara-krta-karavila 

prasMAviipta-nij— adhipatya— samasta— prasastopeta-samadhigata 
-panca-mahar§avd(bd) Ala(m)kara-virajamana-mahakuma,ra-srimal 
-Laksmlvarmmadeva-pildanudhyata-samasta-pra.%stopeta-samadhi 
-gata-pafica-mah4-Savd(bd) :ilaink;\ra-viru,jam(a)na-mahakum4ra 
!?ri-Hariscaadra-deva-suta-iSrimad-Udayavarmadevo vijay-odayi || 

(I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 254 .) 

2 J, Am. O. S., Vol. VH, pp. 2 $, 32 ; J. A. S. B., Vol. V, p. 
378. 
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G. The Mandhata plate of Devapala, ^ dated Sam. 
1282 = 1225 A. D. The genealogy given here is 
the same as that in A.., with the additional informa- 
tion that Arjunavarman was succeeded by Deva- 
p&la, the son of Hariscandra. In his Harsuda 
grant’’ Devapflla assumes the title “Samadhigata 
-panca-mahd-sabda,” which connects him with the 
Mafaflkumfira family. Hence there can be no doubt 
that his father, Hariscandra, was the same person 
as the son of Laksmivarman. 

Before proceeding to build up the history of the 
MahAkumftra family out of the above materials, several 
facts must first be carefully considered. According to 
the Piplianagar grant, Hariscandra obtained his dominion 
through the favour of Jayavarman. The Bhopal grant, 
on the other hand, expressly states that Hariscandra’s 
father, Laksmivarman, made himself master of a 
principality by the force of his sword when the reign of 
Jayavarman had come to an end. It evidently follows 
from these two statements that Laksmivarman and his 
son Hariscandra ruled over seperate territories. ^ This 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. io8. 

2 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 310. 

3 Professor Kielhorn reviews the situation in quite a 
different light, and draws the following conclusions from the 
above materials : — 

“Yasovarman had three sons, Jayavarman, Ajayavarman 
and Laksmivarman. Soon after his succession (and certainly 
some time between Vikrama Sam. 1192 and 1200), Jayavarman 
was dethroned by Ajayavarman, who, and whose successors then 
became the main branch of the Paramara family in Malava, and 
Continued to style themselves ‘MahiirAjas’. The third brother, 
Laksmivarman however, did not submit to Ajayavarman, and, 
as stated in E, he succeeded by force of arms in appropriating 
a portion of Malava, which he and his son aud grandson de facto 
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finds strong corroboration in the fact that TJdaya- 
varman, the son of Hariscandra, is described by the 
Bhopal grant as succeeding to the throne of Laksmi- 
varman without the intervention of Haris'candra, who 
again excludes his father Laksmivarman — in the 

ruled over as independent chiefs. At the same time, Laksmi- 
varman and, after him, his son and successor, Hariscandra, looked 
upon Jayavarman, though deposed, as the rightful sovereign of 
Malava, and in my opinion, it is for this reason that Hariscandra, 
in the grant D, professes to rule by the favour of that prince, 
and that both Laksmivarman and Hariscandra claim for them- 
selves no higher title than that of Mahakumara, a title which was 
handed down to, and adopted by, even Laksmivarman’s grandson 
Udayavarman.” (I. A., Vol. XIX, p. 348.) 

Professor Hall propounds another theory regarding the 
succession that followed the death of Yasovarman. He says : — 

“As Laksmivarman sat on the throne with his sire, it is 
reasonable to suppose that he was the first-born. His father 
Jayavarman also speaks of himself as if a sovereign ruler. 
Laksmivarman may have died while Hariscandra was still a child, 
and Jayavarman may have acted as regent on behalf of his 
nephew, to whom the government eventually devolved from him ; 
if they did not administer it conjointly. Yet it is noticeable that 
Jayavarman granted away land at one period precisely as if he 
were the sole and substantive head of the state. Possibly the 
extreme youth of his ward prevented his being named at the 
time. Laksmivarman being mentioned by his son, under the 
title of ‘mahakumara,’ and not js king, it may be that he 
deceased during the life-time of Yasovarman. Hariscandra 
designates himself in a similar manner, where he would certainly 
have called himself without qualification, sovereign, had he laid 
claim to undivided power. His complete style, in fact, 
is that which his father used as prince regent. Policy or some 
other motive, may have dissuaded him from the style of full 
royalty, his hereditary right. It may therefore be conjectured 
that Jayavarman was still living in A. D. 1179.” (J. Am, O. S., 
Vol. VII, p. 36.) 
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Piplianagar grant — as a ruler preceding him. A 
critical survey of the epigraphic records will show that 
all these are deliberate representations and not 
accidental omissions. 

The fact that P. AI. P. Jayavarman was the immedi- 
ate successor of Yasovarman, is borne out by Jayavar- 
man’s own inscription, the Piplianagar grant of 
Hariscandra, dated 1178 A. D., and the Bhopal 
grant of Udayavarman, 1199 A. D. But the inscrip- 
tions of Arjunavarman and Devapala, the later rulers 
of the ParamAra dynasty, mention Ajayavarmau instead 
of Jayavarman, as the successor of Yasovarman. This 
leads me to think that Jayavarman was identical with 
Ajayavarman. Nothing is known as to the existence of 
enmity between Arjunavarraan’s family and the house 
of the ‘Mahakumaras’, which as professor Kielhorn 
contends, prevented the former from mentioning the 
name of Jayavarman in the genealogical list of the 
ruling monarchs of MMava. It may rather be 
inferred that there was a close alliance between the two 
houses, which subsequently helped the peaceful success- 
ion of Devapala, the son of the AIah^kum&,ra Hariscan- 
dra, to the throne of Arjunavarman. If Professor 
Kielhorn is taken to be right in his assertion, then no 
reason can be offered why Devap&la failed to mention 


With humble submission to the above two most erudite 
scholars of Indian history, I beg to differ from them in their 
views. According to the evidence of the inscriptions, there 
were two ruling houses of the Mahakumaras. I am inclined to 
believe that Ajayavarman was the same as Jayavarman. About 
this time the imperial Paramara government became obscure, 
and the whole of Malwa, with Dharu, became part of the Gujarat 
empire. Consideration of all these points has led me to review 
the subject in a different light, as I have shown above. 
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Jayavarman’s name in his inscription. Through the 
favour of Jayavarman, Hariscandra obtained the 
territory over which his son Devap&,la probably ruled in 
the early years of his life. As a matter of fact, the 
names ‘Jaya’ and Ajaya’ were used interchangeably 
in early times. The Cahamana Jayadeva king of 
S&,kambhari, was the immediate predecessor of Arnor&,ia 
who was a contemporary of the Caulukya Kum&rapMa. 
He is mentioned in some of the early records of his 
family as Ajayadeva. " If all these things are taken 
into consideration, there can hardly be any doubt as to 
the identification of Jayavarman and Ajayavarman as 
one and the same king. Keeping these things in view 
the relation of the mahakumaras may be traced in the 
following way. Yasovarman had two sons Jaya or 
Ajayavarman, and Laksmivarman. Jayavarman, after 
his accession to the throne of his father, granted some 
territories to Laksmivarman’s son Hariscandra to 
administer on his behalf. When Balia,la conquered 
Malwa after overthrowing Jayavarman, Laksmivarman 
secured by force of arms a part of the old Paramara 
kingdom and established there a government of his own. 
This shows that there were two houses of the 
Mahfikum^ras, which were intimately connected with 
each other, and which ruled over different territories. 

In the light of the above discussion, I shall now try 
to narrate the short history of these collateral branches 
of the Paramfira family. The rulers of these families 
are justified in calling themselves ‘Mahakumaras’, as 
they were members of the imperial house of Dharfi. 
But why they continued to bear that subordinate title 
all through their reigns cannot be clearly explained. 

I J. A. S. B, Vol. LV, Part I, p. 4, v. 14. Cf. Prthviraja-vijaya, 
Sarga v, v. 85. 
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It may be suggested that they did not assume the title 
of independent kingship simply from motives of 
political expediency, in an endeavour to avoid hostility 
with their powerful enemies, the Caulukyas. 

HARI^CANDRA. 

It has been noticed in the previous chapter that 
Jayavarman began his career as an independent monarch 
and ruled his dominion between the years A. D. 1138 
and 114i3. At the same time within this period he 
entrusted Hariscandra with the government of a 
portion of his kingdom. Hariscandra continued to rule 
his territory even when the imperial ParamS,ra 
family was completely overthrown by Ball&,la, and 
Malwa was later on conquered by Kum&,rapl,la, At 
present we have only one copper-plate inscription of 
Hariscandra’s reign, which was found in the village of 
Piplianagar, in the Sujalpur pargana, Gwalior State, 
Central India. ' It was issued on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse in Sam. 1235 = 1178 A. H. Its object is to 
record that Hariscandra, having bathed in the holy 
water of the Narmada, near the temple of the four 
-faced M&rkandesvara, granted two shares of the 
registered rents of the village of PalasavS.£JA to the 
learned Brahman Dasaratha, son of the learned Sindhu. 
It is further stated that, on the full moon of Vais&kha 
of the same year, he gave the remaining shares of the 
above village, with the addition of the shares of both 
customary dues from the bazaar below the fort of 
Guniapura, to the Brahman Malvinu, son of the learned 
Delu. These grants were communicated to the Govern- 
ment officers, the inhabitants, patels, Brahmans and 


I J. A. S. B., Vol. vn, p. 736. 
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others of the villages of Mamati and PalasavfidA,, in 
the Amaclapadra pratijAgaranaka of the Nilagiri- 
raandala, for their information. 

Of the localities mentioned above, I am inclined to 
identify Nilagiri with the modern Nilgarh fort, south 
of the Vindhya, about a mile north of the Narmada. ' 
Gunapura seems to have been the modern Godurpura, 
on the south bank of the Narmada.- Palasavada is to be 
identified with the modern town of Palaswara, in the 
Khandesh District, Bombay Presidency, sixty-nine miles 
north of Malegaon. I am unable to identify Amad^padra 
and Mamati. 

All these give us an idea as to what constituted the 
dominion of Haris'eandra. It comprised the western 
portion of the old PararaAra kingdom, south of the 
Vindhya. How long Hariscandra enjoyed his territory 
cannot be definitely ascertained. He ruled at least 
from A. D. IIII to 1178. Devapala and Udayavarman 
were his two sons, of whom the former seems to have 
succeeded to the throne It will be seen below that 
Devapala assumed the sovereignty of Malwa between 
the years A. D. 1215 and 1218, after the death of 
Arjunavarman. 

LAKSMIVARMAN. 

Laksmivarraan, the son of Yasovarman, was a 
powerful chief. His elder brother, Jayavarman, seems 
to have been killed in battle against the Cfilukyas of 
Karn&,ta. In that period of transition Laksmivarman 
collected strength, and forcibly took possession of the 
eastern part of the Paraniara empire, south of the 

1 Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 55B ; A3. 

2 Ibid., A4. The place is also mentioned in Vakpati- 
Mufija’s grant, dated V. S. 1036, Vide ante, p. 46. 
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Vindhya. An inscription ' of his reign has been 
discovered. In Sam. 1200 = 114-4 A. D., on the 
occasion of the eclipse of the moon, he re-affirmed the 
grant made by Yasovarman in Sam. 1191, with a view 
to increasing the religious merit of his father. 

Of the localities mentioned in the record, the village 
Vadauda may be identical with Vadauda of the Man- 
dhata plate of Jayavarman 11, ’ where it is described 
as a village in Mahaudapathaka. Professor Kielhorn 
is inclined to identify it with the modern village of 
Burud, about three miles north-east of Satajuna, 
which lies 13 miles south-west of Mandhata. ^ As 
regards the rest of the localities, I cannot offer any 
suggestion. 

Laksraivarman died some time before 1184- A. D. 
and w^as succeeded by his grandson Udayavarman, the 
son of Hariscandra. 

UDAYAVARMAN. 

An inscription,'' dated Sain. 1256 = 1199 A. D , of 
Udayavarman’s reign, has been discovered in a field at 
the village Uljamun, in the Bhopal State. It records 
that, after bathing in the river Revfl (Narmada), at a 
place called GuvddSighatta, he granted the village of 
Gunaurft to a Brahman named M&,ld.sarman, the son of 
Yajnadhara. The village granted was situated in Voda- 
sir& forty-eight, belonging to the Narmadapura pratijS,- 
garanaka, in the Vindhya-manclala. The mandalika 
ksemvard,ja was the ‘diitaka’ of this grant. 


1 I. A., Vol. XIX, p, 351, Vide ante, p. 164. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 12!. 

3 Ibid., p. 120. 

4 I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 232. 
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Mr. Fleet' identifies Gunaur^ with the modern 
village of ‘Ganora’, seven miles south-west of Hoshanga- 
had. Narmad^pura, according to him, is identical with 
the modern Hoshangabad District, and Guv&dAghatta 
is the present village of Guaria, on the left bank of the 
Narmada. I think the modern Nemawar, on the right 
bank of the Narmada, represents the ancient NarmadA- 
pura. 

An inscription “ of the reign of one UdayMitya, 
dated Sam. 1241 = 1181 A. D., is now lying in Bhopal. 
Another inscription ^ of the same chief, dated Saka 
1108 = 1186 A. D., is to be found in the ‘Vidy&,raandira’, 
in the Bhopal State. In the latter part of the twelfth 
century A. D., no king of the name of UdayMitya is 
known to have ruled in Bhopal. The Bhopal grant, 
referred to above, bears witness to the fact that about 
that time Udayavarman was ruling over the Hoshanga- 
bad District and a part of the Bhopal State. In these 
circumstances, UdayMitya may very reasonably be 
identified with Udayavarman. 

The reign of Udayavarman seems to have extended 
into the early years of the thirteenth century A. D. 
Nothing is known about his successors. Devap&.la, after 
his accession to the throne of Malwa, issued a grant of 
land in the Hoshangabad District + in 1218 A. D. This 
shows that by that time the territory of Udayavarman 
had passed into his brother’s hands. 

From all the above circumstances, it follows that, 
when in the fourth decade of the twelfth century A. D., 

1 I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 253. 

2 J. Am, O. S., Vol. VII, p. 35, 

3 Bhupale bhumipai-o’yam-Uday^itya-p 3 .rthivah | 
tenedam nirmitam sthanam vasu-purne§varaih Sake || (Ibid.) 

4 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 310. 
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the main Param&,i’a dynasty was overthrown, and a 
Gujarat sovereignty w’as established in its place, two 
junior branches of the former house under the designa- 
tion of ‘Mahakum^ra’ continued to hold sway over the 
modern districts of Nimar, Hoshangabad and Khandesh, 
But, at last, early in the thirteenth century A. B., a 
member of this family succeeded to the main Paramara 
kingdom, and reunited these branches with the main 
dynasty. 

The genealogy of the Mah^kumhras : — 

Yasovarman 


Jaya or Ajayavarman M. Laksmivarman 

I 1 (Ruler of Hoshanga- 

Vindhyavarman | bad and Bhopal) 

I M. Hariscandra succeeded by 

Subhatavarraan (Ruler of Khandesh, Indore 
I and Nimar District) 


Arjunavarman 

1 

Devapftla <— 


•Devap&la 


M. Udayavarman 



CHAPTER VII. 

FALL OF THE PARAMARAS OF MALWA. 


The downfall of the imperial Caulukya sovereignty 
in Gujarat, as a matter of fact, set in after the death of 
Kumarapala in 1172 A. D. His nephew and successor, 
Ajayapfila (1172-1176 A. D.), was not highly talented, 
and lacked political wisdom and commanding personality. 
He persecuted the Jainas, and thereby created a hostile 
faction in the very heart of his realm. The Jaina 
temples were demolished and Ramacandra, a disciple 
of Hemacandra, was roasted alive. ' The king’s 
victory over the ruler of the SapMalaksa country 
no doubt won laurels for him,° but his failure 
in other directions was terribly disastrous. About 
this time, the Guhila chief, Samantasimha, invaded 
Gujarat, In the encounter that followed, Ajayap&,la 
received a severe wound, and being disabled, left the 
battlefield with a broken heart. " The prestige of the 
Caulukya sovereignty was saved in that fateful war 
by the Paramara Prahludana, Prince of Abu, whose 
skilful management of the army forced the enemy to 
retreat."* After a short reign of four years, in 1176 A. D., 
Ajayap^la lost his life at the hand of his doorkeeper, 
who plunged a dagger into his heart. = Mularaja II 
(1176-1178 A. H), who was called Ba,la-Mulara,ja on 


1 Prabandhacint&mani, p. 153. 

2 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 186. 

3 Somesvara’s Surathotsava, Sarga I, v. 38, 

4 E. I., Vol. VIII, pp, 202, 21 1, V. 38. 

5 Prabandhacintamani, p. 154. 
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account of his extreme youth, succeeded him on the 
throne. ' 

RECONQUEST OF MALWA BY VINDHYAVARM AN. 

When the Gujarat sovereignty was represented by 
these weaklings, the Paramfiras once more tried to 
regain their ancestral home of Malwa. Vindhyavarman 
was the son of the deposed Jayavarman, who was, 
in my opinion, the same as Ajayavarman. Nothing is 
known about his early career. When all hope 
of recovering his father’s dominions vanished, he 
seems to have tried his fortune in the south 
after the death of Jagadekamalla II in an invasion 
of the tottering C^lukya empire. But his attempt was 
frustrated by Taila II, between the years 1150 and 1153 
A. D. ° During this period he probably ruled some part 
of Malwa south of the Vindhya mountain, or it may be 
that in his early days he lived as an honourable guest in 
the houses of the Mah^lkumuras, and temporised for a 
fitting opportunity to fall upon the Gurjaras. The death 
of KumarapMa removed a strong personality from the 
Anhilwar government, and the Gujarat sovereignty, as 
has been noticed above, fell into the hands of weak 
rulers. The situation thus became quite favourable to 
the plans of Vindhyavarman, who was so anxiously 
watching his opportunity. He marched his army to 
Malwa in the early part of the reign of Mular&,ja II, 
and, after a strenuous campaign, recovered the whole 
country with its capital Dhava from the grip of the 
Gurjaras. The Mandhata plate of DevapMa states that 
Vindhyavarman was eager to extirpate the Gurjaras, and 


1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, p. 195. 

2 E. I., Vol. V, p. 235. 
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rescued Dhara by force of arms. ' This is corroborated 
by the inscription of Arjunavarman. ^ The Caulukyas, 
although handicapped by adverse circumstances, did not, 
however, let the matter pass so easily. Malwa was a 
great acquisition to the resources of the Gujarat empire. 
Kum&>ra, the general of Mularaja II, who was also a 
house-priest of the royal family of the Caulukyas, was 
despatched with a large army against Vindhyavarman. 
He put severe pressure upon the Param^ras, and seems 
to have achieved some preliminary victories. The 
Surathotsava ^ tells us that Kumava, on behalf of his 
master, Mularaja II, fought a severe battle with 
Vindhyavarman, king of Dhsiri, who left the battlefield 
though puffed up with pride, A town named Gogasth&,na, 
belonging to that monarch, was destroyed by him, and a 
well was sunk on the site of his palace. Kum&,ra also 
plundered the MMava country and took away all its 

1 ...tasmiid Ajayavarmabhuj jayasri-visrutah su (su) tah II 
Tat-sunur vvira-murddhanyo dhanyotpati (tti) r ajiyata ! 
Gurjaro-ccheda-nirvv;bb)aiudhi Viiju.ihyavarma tnah& 

-bhujah II 

Dhdrayoddhrtaya sArddham dadhati sma tridhArat&m | 
satnyuginasya yasyasis trituin loka-trayim iva II 

(E. I., Vol. IX, p. io8). 

On this Professor Kielhorn remarks that — “By itself the 
sword had two edges ( dhar 4 ' ; the town of Dhara, retaken by 
it, became the third edge (dhara). ’’...(Ibid., p. 1 14, Footnote 2.) 

2 J. A. S. B., Vol. V, p. 378, vs. 12, 13; J. Am. O. S., 
Vol. VH, p. 26, vs 13, 12. 

3 Dharidhife Vindhyavarmany avandhya-krodhadmate 

’pyijim utsrjyayate | 

Gogasthanain pattanani tasya bhahktvA saudha-sthAne 

khanito yena kupah 11 36 
Grhltain kupyata kupyam MiMavesvara-deSatah 1 
Dattain punar Gaya-sraddhe venAkupyam akupyatA 11 37. 
(SomeSvara’s Surathotsava, Sarga V, Kavyamala, No, 72) 
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wealth, though he did not find there any gold or 
silver. 

There can hardly lie any doubt that Vindhyavarman 
ultimately emerged victorious, whatever misfortune 
might have overtaken him in the early stages of the war. 
It will be seen below that he was on the throne of 
Malwa in the tenth decade of the twelfth century A. D., 
long after the death of Miilar^ja II. Thus, after about 
a quarter of a century, Malwa resumed her life and work 
under the supremacy of the ParamM-as. Vindhyavar- 
man restored peace and order in the country, which in 
the course of a few years regained its normal state. The 
fear of attack from Gujarat was temporarily annulled 
by the state of anarchy which prevailed in that country 
shortly after the accession of Bhima II to the throne of 
Anhilwar, ' but in the south, the situation remained as 
complex as before. 

In the second half of the twelfth century A. D., the 
Paramfiras and the Caujukyas of Gujarat suffered indeed 
the loss of imperial position, but their southern neigh- 
bour, the C^lukyas of Kalyani, met with a worse fate. 
Their government, after passing through a period of 
extreme stress and strain, became totally extinct by the 
ninth decade of the twelfth century A. D., and made 
room for another set of ruling dynasties. In 1162 A. D., 
the Kalacuri Bijjala, who was the general of the CMukya 
Taila III, ruled over the Deccan after overthrowing 
his master. = In 1167 A. D , he abdicated his throne in 
favour of his son Somadeva (1167-1177 A. D.,j, ^ who 
was again succeeded by Sankama (1177-1181 A. D.). 
In 1182 A. D., Somesvara IV, successor of Taila III, 

1 Kirtikaumudi, Sarga II, v. 6i. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, pp. 473-477. 

3 Ibid., p. 484- 
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recovered the throne of the Deccan, by putting an end to 
the rule of the Kalacuris. ’ But, before he could firmly 
establish his authority, the YAdavas of Devagiri and the 
Hoysalas of Dorasamudra fell upon him, and divided his 
kingdom between them some time before 1189 A. D. ^ 
The Yadavas found a strong king in the person of 
Bhillama (1187-1191 xV. D ). who soon secured for his 
family the northern and eastern divisions of the 
C^lukya empire. 

But notwithstanding this new upheaval and the 
changes of dynasty in the Deccan, the danger of attack 
from that quarter to the Paramara government was not 
removed. The imperial Calukya dynasty was, no doubt, 
extinct, but its ambition for extensive conquest was 
inherited by the usurpers. Invasions of Malwa from 
the south were of constant occurrence. The Kalacuri 
Soma 3 waged successful wars against the M&lavas and 
the Gurjaras between 1167 and 1172 A. D. At this 
period, as has been pointed out, the Gurjaras occupied, 
by force of arms, the northern divisions of Malwa. The 
territories south of the Vindhya were ruled by the 
Paramara Mah^kumaras. The Miilavas defeated by the 
Kalacurfs seem to have been those junior princes. 

WAR WITH THE HOYSALAS. 

Between A. D. 1173 and 1177 the Hoysalas under 
BallAla II (1173-1220 A. D.) made a predatory excursion 
on Malwa. The Arsikere inscription, ■* dated 1177 A. D., 
records that, when BallAla II mounted his horse for an 
expedition of victory, Gurjara trembled ; MMava gained 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part H, p. 464. 

2 Ibid., p. 466. 

3 E. I., Vol. XV, p. 325, Madagihal inscription. 

4 E. C., Vol. V, A. K., No. 62. 
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the thickets of the Yinclhya ; Cojika spent his time on the 
sea-shore. The Halaganii stone inscription, ' dated 1192 
A.D., tells us that ‘he wore out MMava by entering it with 
great force’. When the Hoysalas were thus ravaging 
the countries all around them, a league was formed by a 
number of ruling princes for putting an effective check 
upon their power. The leader of this confederacy was 
probably the Cola Kulottuiiga II (1178-1216 A. D.). 
Vindhyavarman was no less interested than his neigh- 
bours in the suppression of the rising Hoysalas. He 
joined the league and contributed armies for its success. 
The allied forces made an onslaught on Mysore and 
confronted the Hoysalas. But Ballflla II proved 
himself equal to the occasion, and successfully routed 
them. Gahga Narasimha was a feudatory of the Hoysalas. 
An inscription, dated 1 190 A. D., of his reign states that 
“The master of elephants, the MMava king, the warlike 
Lala (Lata), distinguished for his troops of horse, the 
Gurjjara king with the Cok king, united came against 
him, but he by himself fought and subdued them in the 
field of battle, having received the command from the 
king Ball&k II,--this Narasimha”. The Arsikere 
inscription, ^ dated 1209 A. D., says that Balkla II was 
a fever to Cola, M&lava, and Gurjjara. The Kadur 
inscription, ^ dated 1207 A. D., reports that he trampled 
on the Colas and slew the MMava army. 

WAR WITH THE YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI. 

The Ya,dava Bhillaraa, who obtained paramount 
sovereignty in 1187 A. D., made an extensive scheme 

1 Mysore Inscription, p. 104, 

2 E. C., Vol VI, Kd. No. 156. 

3 Ibid., Vol. V, A. K. No. 40. 

4 Ibid., Vol. VI, Kd. N0.127. 


3 S 
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for military excursions in the north. He seems, in the 
first place, to have fallen upon the territory of Vindhya- 
varman, and to have made a successful raid over it. 
Next, having defeated the Caulukya Bhima II (1179- 
1239 A. D.), he forced his way into southern Marwar, 
where his progress was checked by Kelhana, the 
C&haraana king of Nadol. ‘ The ^Mutgi inscription - of 
his reign, dated 1189 A. D., describes him as “a severe 
pain in the head of the Malavas” and “the dread roar 
of a cloud to the flocks of those swans the Gfirjjaras,” 
etc. At this time ]Malwa and Gujarat were respectively 
under the rule of Vindhyavarman and Bhima II. 
Bhiilama’s northern expeditions did not, however, win 
anything for him beyond empty glory. Vindhyavarman’s 
reign continued for some time after that passing episode. 

When the Yfldavas were thus keenly displaying 
their military skill in the north, and the Param&ras 
and the Caulukyas were busy defending their territories, 
Moslems under their great general, Shibab-ud-din 
Muhammad of Ghor, knocked again on the door of 
Hindustan This time they came with the vision of 
establishing a Moslem empire in India. After a series 
of conflicts, which had been carried on during the 
last few years, the Moslems and the Hindus confronted 
each other on the battlefield of Taraori in 1192 A. D. 
Prthviraja, the great CAhamana king of Ajmer, who 
only two years previously had inflicted a severe wound 
on ShihAb-ud-din and routed his army, found himself 
quite helpless on this occasion, owing to the callousness 
and indifference of the other princes of Hindustan. 
Prthviraja fell fighting on the battle-field, and the 
whole of Northern Hindustan together with Ajmer 

I E. I. Vo!. IX, p, 77, V. 34 ; Vol. XI, pp. 73-73. 

? Ibid , VoJ. XV, pp. 34-35, V. 9. 
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was taken possession of by the Moslems. The Moslems 
then began to persecute the peaceful Hindus. Devas- 
tation and plunder followed in their train. Temples 
were razed to the ground and idols overthrown and 
broken. Malwa and the countries beyond it became 
the resort of those who wished to save themselves 
from the tyranny of the plunderers. As'^dhara, a 
Jaina teacher, narrates in his commentary on the 
Dharmamrta ' that when the Sapadalaks a country was 
being subjugated by Sfthibavandina (Shihal)-ud-diii), 
king of the Turuskas, he, being afraid of religious 
persecution, migrated with all his family to Malwa, 
which was then governed by the king Vindhya Vijaya- 
varman was another name for this sovereiffn. His 
minister of peace and war was Bilhana. An inscription, 
discovered at AFandu, ^ also corroborates the fact that 
Bilhana was in the ministerial department of this 
monarch. From the above account it follows that 
Vindhyavannan was on the throne of Malwa after 
1193 A. D. 

Vindhyavarraan’s prowess as an able soldier and an 
astute general can hardly be over-estimated. Though 
he suffered a defeat at the hands of the Hoysalas and 
the Yadavas, he rendered immeasurable service to his 
family by re-establishing the ParamS,ra supremacy in 
Malwa. It was due to his boundless perseverance and 
untiring energy that Malwa became free from foreign 
control. Nothing is known as to the exact date at 
which his rule came to an end. He was succeeded by 
his son Subhatavarman, who was also known as 
Sohada " 


1 Grantha-praSasti, v. 5 ff, commentary. 

2 Unpublished. 

3 Prabandhacint&mani, p. 154. 
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SUBHAT AV ARMAN. 

No inscription of Snbhatavarrnan’s reign has been 
discovered. He was a worthy son of his father, and 
inherited all his military skill. The state of degeneration 
to which Gujarat was reduced, did not escape his atten- 
tion, and it seems to have aroused in his heart a burning 
desire to avenge the wrong done to his family by its 
former rulers. We have seen that, since the accession 
of Ajayapala, the Caulukyas had been rapidly degenera- 
ting into insignificance. The situation in Gujarat 
became more serious when Mfilaraja Il’s successor, 
Bhtma 11, ascended the throne. His ministers and 
feudatories divided his kingdom among themselves, and 
began to rule as independent chiefs. In that troublous 
period Arnior^ja, son of the sister of Kum&,rap&,la’s 
mother, made a bold stand against all these odds for the 
protection of the sovereignty of Bhima, But his attempt 
to reorganise the kingdom cost him his life. Then his 
son Lavanaprasada, came forward and set himself to 
carry out the task left unfinished by his father. ‘ 

CONQUEST OF LATA. 

This state of disorder in Gujarat soon tempted 
foreign adventurers to plunder its riches. The southern 
king Bhillama, " and the king of Mem (Maru), ^ who 
seems to have been the C&ham&na Kelhana or his 
successor KirtipMa, marched their array into the border 
of Gujarat, but were routed by LavanaprasMa. To 
make matters worse, in 1191 A. D., the whole of the 

1 Sukrtasamkirtana, Sarga III, vs. ij-20. 

2 E.I., Vol XV, pp. 34-35 ; ibid., Vol. I, p, 23, v. 18 j 
Kirtikaumudi, Sarga II, vs. 69, 74, 75. 

3 E.I., Vol. I, p. 23, V. 18. 
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country was laid waste by Qutb-ud-din Aibak, who slew 
the Caulukya general, Kunw'ar Pal, and forced Bhima II 
to flee for his life. ' Subhatavarman lost no time in 
seizing this opportunity to advance with his army 
towards the Caulukya empire. 

Since the latter part of the eleventh century A. D., 
the Anhilwar government had been asserting its supre- 
macy over L&,ta. ^ The Paramara army seems to have 
directed its march in the first place, against this country. 
It was ravaged and conq^uered by Subhatavarman, and 
was finally incorporated into his dominion. He plun- 
dered its riches and destroyed and sacked a large number 
of Jaina temples. At this time the Lata chief Sirnha, 
who was a feudatory of the Caujukyas, seems to have 
transferred his allegiance to the Paramtlras. ^ The 
Sukrtakirtikallolini of Jayasimha relates^ that Vastu- 
pala erected many buildings, repaired the temple of 
Parsvanfltha at Starabhana, and restored nineteen golden 
capitals in the temple of Vaidyanfitha at Dabhoi, which 
had been taken away by Subhata, king of Malava. The 
Vasantavilasa ^ of B&,lacandra also narrates that the 
minister Tejahpflla repaired a series of Jaina temples 

1 Briggs’ Firishta, Vol. I, p. 194 ; Cambridge History of 
India, Vol. Ill, p. 43. 

2 Navasari grant, J.Bo. Br., Vol, XXVI, p, 250. 

3 Hammira-mada mardana, A.tika II, p. 17. 

4 Sri-lMalavendra-Subhatena suvarna-kumbhAn- uttaritfin 

punar api kstipala-mantri 1 

Sri-Vaidyanatha-sura-sadmani Darbhavatyam ekonavim- 
Satim api prasabham vyadhatta li v. 174. (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, No. X.) 

5 Tejnp&la sacivasya Brhaspaty-uncchanaip bhavatu 

vistapam etat | 

Uddadhara Jina-malain iMalaviya-dalitam-abhito yah 11 v. 4. 

(Sarga V, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. VII.) 
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which were demolished bj" the Malava army. That 
L^ta became, at this time, a part of the Malava kingdom 
cannot be doubted. Subhatavarman’s successor, Arjuna- 
varman, as will be seen later on, issued a grant while 
residing in Bhrgukaccha, the capital of Lata. ' 

INVASION OF GUJARAT. 

The Paramara army, after establishing a firm 
footing in Lata, directed its march against the Gujarat 
capital Anhilwar, The city was stormed and burnt to 
the ground. ^ The whole of Gujarat was now at the 
mercy of Subhatavarman His armies carried all before 
them, plundering and devastating till they reached the 
gates of the city of SomanAtha in SaurAstra. But at 
that point they were routed, and forced to retreat by 
Sridhara, a governor under Bhima II. An inscription of 
the reign of Sridhara, ^ dated Sam. 1273 = 1216 A. H., 
tells us that “he quickly made again stable by the power 

1 Vide post, p. 201. 

2 TasyimusyAyanah putrah sutrama-srlr athAsisat i 
bhupah Subhatavarmraeti dharmme tisthan mahl-talam II 14 
Yasya jvalati da(di)g-jetuh pratApas tapana-dyuteh 1 
davAgni-cchadma (dma) nAdyapi garjjad-Gurjjara 

-pattane 11 15. 

(E. I., Vol. IX, p. 121, Mandhata plate of DevapAla and 
Jayavarinan II.) ‘Pattana’ here means Anahilapattana (E. I., 
Vol. IX, p. 114, fn. 3). In some idount Abu inscriptions the 
word ‘Pattana’ is used as a substitute for that city ; cf. E. I., 
Vol. VIII, p. 224, No. XH and p. 229, No. XXXII. 

3 ...(Malava tainala)-vanAyamAna-senA-gaja-prakara 

-bhaniguritAjp bhuvani yah . 
(bhu)yah sthirain sapadi maijitra-valena-krtvA Sri 

-Devapattanam apAlayad Atma-saktya n 

(E. I., Vol. II, pp. 444-445, V. 42 ; p. 439, Sridhara’s 

Devapattana-prasasti.) 
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of his ‘mantra’ (by his political wisdom or charms) the 
country that had been shaken by the multitude of the 
(impetuous) war-elephants of Malava, resembling a 
forest of dark tamala trees, and he protected glorious 
Devapattana by his own power.” 

Devapattana is identical with Somanathapattana. 

While Subbatavarman was thus traversing Gujarat 
from one end to the other, LavanaprasAda, the minister 
of Bhima II, collected a powerful army, and put up a 
successful opposition to him. Subhativarman found 
it difl&cult to withstand this formidable contingent, 
and withdrew from Gujarat with all his armies. The 
Kirtikaumudi, ‘ when celebrating the magnificent 
achievements of Lavanaprasada, tells us that the king of 
Nadula was defeated by him ; on account of his stubborn 
opposition and personal valour, the king of Dhftr^ 
had to retrace his steps, and the king of the Deccan 
avoided hostility, Alerutuiiga = narrates that, during 
the reign of Bhima II, Sohada, king of Mfilava, attacked 
Gujarat, but retreated when the Caulukya minister made 
some inauspicious utterances. The Dabhoi inscription, ^ 
which is very fragmentary, records that “Lavanaprasfida, 
who was a repository of medicine-like valour, cured 
(his country) when the crowd of the princes of Dhfirfi, 
of the Dakhin and of Malava, who resembled diseases, 
(attacked it).” 

Professor Buhler thinks that it was Arjuiiavarman who was 
defeated by ►^ridhara (E. I., Vol. II, p. 439). But, in view of the 
fact that Subbatavarman entered into the interior of Gujarat 
and ravaged Anhilwar, I am inclined to identify him with the 
adversary of Sridhara. We have no evidence to prove that 
Arjiinavarman ever forced his way into Gujarat. 

I Sarga II, vs. 69, 74, 75. 

3 Prabandhacintamani, p. 154. 

3 E. I., Vol. I, p. ^ 3 - 
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All these evidences prove that Subhatavarman was 
unable to establish his authority permanently in Gujarat. 

WAR WITH THE yAdAVAS. 

The cause of Subhatavarman’s failure to hold Gujarat 
under his control may be traced to the fact that the 
situation on the southern boi’der of his kingdom again 
became very serious, and urgently required his presence 
there. The Yadava Bhillama was then dead, and had 
been succeeded by Jaitiigi(1191-l’210 A.D.). Jaitugi was 
as much ambitious as his valiant predecessor, and, within 
a short time of his accession, made a raid over Alalwa. 
The M^lava general, who seems to have been appointed 
to guard its southern boundary, sustained a defeat at his 
hands. An inscription from Mongoli,' dated about 1200 
A. D., records that Jaitugi defeated a leader of the forces 
of MMava. It was after all nothing more than an 
ephemeral success, and the government at Ph&r^ evident- 
ly did not suffer any material loss on account of it. 

Subhatavarman was highly talented in the art of 
war. Some of his valorous activities have already been 
discussed, though our stock of knowledge regarding his 
further adventurous excursions, is very meagre. He 
merits the whole credit for incorporating L&ta into 
the Paramara kingdom. He was pious and devoted to 
religious practices. ^ His son Arjunavarman succeeded 
him shortly before 1210 A. D. 

ARJUNAVRMAN. 

The coronation of Arjunavarraan took place in the 
month of February, 1210 A. D. Three epigraphic 
records of his reign have been discovered. 

r E. I., Vol. V, p. 31. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 108, V. 14, 
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(i) A copper-plate inscription " was brought to light 
while ploughing in the village of Piplianagar, in the 
Shujalpur pirgana, Gwalior State. It was issued by 
Arjunavarman, on the occasion of his coronation, on the 
10th day of Phalguna, Sam. 12G7 = Pebruary 1210 A. I)., 
from the fort of Mamdapa. It records the grant of a 
village, named Pidividi, in the Sakapura pratijtigaranaka, 
to his priest Govinda, Govinda was a resident of 
Muktfbvastu. His father was Jaitrasirnha, who was the 
son of Somadeva and the grandson of Delhana Avasavika. 
The record was written by the ‘Raja Guru’ ^^royal 
preceptor) Madana, with the concurrence of the learned 
Bilhana. 

Of the localities mentioned, llarnclapa is the modern 
Mandu, in the Dhar State. I am inclined to identify 
Sakapura pratijttgaranaka with Shujalpur pargana, 
and the village Pidividi with Piplianagar, where the 
record was unearthed. 

(ii) The second inscription registers the fact that 
Arjunavarman, on the 15th AsAlha, having bathed at 
the holy place of Somavati, entrusted to the charge 
of his family-priest, Govinda, the temple of Dand&,dhi- 
pati, in the city of Mahakala. IS'ow on the loth of 
Vais'akha, Sarn. 1270 = April, 1213 A. D., on the occasion 
of a solar eclipse, while residing at Bhrgukaccha, he 
notifies to all the royal officials. Brahmans, residents, 
village-headman, people and others concerned, that he 
granted to the same priest the village of Uttarfiyana, 
attached to Sfivairisola. The record was drawn up by 
the royal preceptor, Madana, with the acquiescence of 
the minister of peace and war, the learned Bilhana. 
Sfivairisola probably means a group of sixteen villages 


1 J. A. S. B„ Vol. V, p. 378. 

2 J. Am. O. S , Vol. VII, p. 33. 


26 
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called S^vairi, which may be identified with Savda, a 
town in the Khandesh District, north of the Tapti. 
Bhrgukaccha is evidently the modern Broach, and 
Mah&kfila is Ujjain. I cannot offer any suggestion for 
TJttar^yana. 

(iii) The third inscription * of the king’s reign was 
issued when he was residing in the holy place of 
Amaresvara. There, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, 
Sam. 1272 = September, 1215 A. D,, after bathing at 
the junction of the Rev^ and the Kapils and w^orshipp- 
ing the lord of Bhav^ni, Oinkfira, he granted Govinda 
barman some tracts of land in the village of Hathinfi- 
vara, situated on the north bank of the Narmada, in 
the pratijS-garanaka of PagarA This record was also 
composed by the royal preceptor Madana, with the 
consent of R^ja Salakhana, the minister of peace and 
war. Amaresvara is the well-known place of pilgrim- 
age, near the island of Mandhata, on the south bank of 
the Narmada. The Kapila takes its rise in the high land 
of Khandesh, and disembogues opposite the temple of 
OinkAa Mandhata, east of the Churar. The modern 
state of Pagar, in the Hoshangabad District, probably 
represents the ancient PagarA I am unable to identify 
Hathin&,vara. 

Arjunavarman assumed the title of TrividhaviracA- 
d^mani. Nflrfiyana was his chief minister, ^ and 
Bilhapa was his minister of peace and war. Bilhana 
was relieved of his o£B.ce for some time by R&,ja 
Salakhana, who seems to have been the father of the 
great Jaina teacher AsAdhara. 

1 J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 25. 

2 E. I., Vol. VHI, p. 102, V. 7 ; J. Am. O. S., Vd. VH, 
p. 26. 

3 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 196. 
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WAR WITH THE CAULUKVAS OF GUJARAT. 

Ai’junavarman continued the \var with the 
Caulukyas, Durin" his rule the Gujarat kingdom sank 
into a still more deplorable condition. Shortly before 
1210 A. D., a usurper, named Jayasirnha, deposed 
Bhlma II, and wielded for some time the ' sovereignty 
of Anhilwar. An inscription of .Tayasirnha’s reign, dated 
1223 A.D., has been discovered,’ where he styles himself 
the sovereign lord of Gujarat. The other provincial 
governors, however, did not acknowledge his authority 
and stilll regarded Bhima II as their suzerain lord. 
When Gujarat was thus parcellf'd out among riv'al 
factions, Arjunavarman advanced against it with his 
elephant forces. Ho met with Jayasirnha in the valley 
of the Parva mountain. Jayasirnha could not withstand 
the attack of his enemy’s force and lied away. Subse- 
quently a treaty seems to have been concluded between 
the two kings by which Jayasiinha’s daughter YijayasTi 
was given in marriage to Arjunavarman, ^ 

1 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 196 . 

2 Ibid, 

3 Professor Hultzsch offers two suggestions for the identi- 
fication of Jayasiinha as mentioned in the Paramara grants. 
(E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 99 .'i The first supports Mr. Hall’s 
view that Jayasiinha was no other than Bhima 11. Mr. Hall 
remarks that “Bhima II is called, in one inscription, ‘a 
second SiddharAja’, Siddhar.ija liaving been the title of 
one of Jayasiipha’s ancestors. May not Biiima have been 
popularly called ‘a second Jayasi uha’ also ? If so, there 
was a taunting appositeness in .Arjuna’s choosing to give 
him this designation, dropping the qualification of ‘second’ ; 
since the real Jayasirnha aggressed on Mftlava, took DhiVii 
by storm, defeated Arjuna’s predecessor, YaSovarman, and 
carried him captive to Analavata.’’ fj. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, 
PP. 39-40.) 
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The earliest known record which contains this fact 
of Jayasimha’s flight is the Piplianagar grant of Arjuna- 
varman, dated 1210 A. D. The other two records of 
the same monarch and the inscriptions of Devapala and 
Jayavarman also corroborate Jayasimha’s defeat. ' All 
of them simply mention tlie name of the vanquished 
chief, and give no details about his political relations. 
In Jayavarman’s grant the name is given as Jaitrasirnha, 
instead of Jayasimha. = The Dharpralasti of Arjuna- 
varman furnishes us with rather more detailed 

The second suggestio i is that Jayasi.iiha might have been 
the same as Jayantasi-nha Abhinava-Siddharuja, who temporari- 
ly usurped the throne of Bhima 1 1 . I subscribe to this second 
view, with Professor Kielhorn (E. I., Vol. IX, p Ii8, footnote 2), 
though there is some difficulty in accepting it unreservedly. 
An inscription, dated 1216 A. D., issued by Sridhara, the 
governor of Somanathapattana, and another inscription, dated 
1218 A. D., issued by Samantasiipha, the governor of Sauriistra, 
(E. I., Vol. H, p. 439 ; Prakrit and Sanskrit inscription of 
Kattywar, p. 205), describe Bhima H as tireir overlord, who is 
reported to have been ruling in Anhihvar. The only definite 
date of Jayasi'.iha’s rule that is known is 1223 A. D. If he is 
assumed to have been defeated by .'\rjunavarman between the 
years 1209 and 1210 A. D., it sliould be maintained, according 
to the above two private grants, that his rule was interrupted by 
Bhima H between 1215 and 1218 A. D. This hypothesis 
seems quite unlikely. The situation, which is apparently very 
anomalous, may be viewed in another way. Jayasiuiha was no 
more than a usurper. Though he occupied the throne of 
Anhihvar by force of arms, the provincial governors of Gujarat 
did not acknowledge his authority, and might have continued to 
regard Bhima II as their suzerain lord. 

1 Deva-bhuyaip gate tasmin naipdano’ RjjUNA-bhupatih I 

dosn4 dhatte’ dhunii dhatri-valayatn valayaiu yathii. i| 16. Vii (ba,)- 
la-lilahave yasya Jayasimhe palayite 

(E. I., Vol. IX, pp. 108-109.) 

2 Ibid., p. 121, V. 17. 
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information about this battle. It was found engraved 
on a slab of stone in the Bhojas'aUI, at Dhar. ' It was 
composed by the royal preceptor Madana, and contains 
the two first acts of a drama of four acts, called Pflrijata- 
maujari or Vijayasri. The remaining portions are lost. 
It was first staged in the temple of Sarasvati, ^ at 
Dhfira,, in the spring festival, when Arjunavarman was 
ruling in Malava. The king is described as the son of 
Subhata and a descendant of the great Bhoja, 

The dramatis personae are : — 

Sutradhara ... The stage manager. 

Nati ... The actress. 

Arjunavarman ... The king. 

Kancukin ... The Chamberlain. 

Kusumfikara ... The royal gardener. 

Vidagdha ... The Jester. 

Vayasya ... The royal companion. 

Sarvakal^ ... The Queen, 

Kanakalekhfi ... The Queen’s maid. 

Vasantalilfi, ... The wife of Kusumfikara. 

Pflrijfttamanjarl or 

Vijayasri ... The daughter of Jayasimha, the 

king of Gujarat, 

The scene of the first act, entitled ‘‘Vasantotsava” 
(the spring festival), is the top floor of the royal palace, 
and that of the second act, entitled “Tfidauka-darpana,” 
is the pleasure-garden on the hill of Dhfirfi. The main 
theme of the play is as follows ; — 

Upon one occasion, in the valley of the Parva 
mountain, the Trividhaviracudamapi Arjunavarman was 


I E. I., Vol. VIII, p. loi. 
3 Ibid., p. 103, vs. 4, 9. 
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imaginary beings. SarvakalA seems to have been the 
daughter of the Hoysaja Vlra-BallAla II (1172-1219 
A.D.) who warred with Vindhyavarman. Merutunga 
also refers to Arjunavarman’s victory over Gujarat, 
though he does not mention the name of his opponent. ^ 

WAR WITH THE YAdAVAS. 

Arjunavarman was greatly troubled by an invasion 
from the south. The Yadava Jaitugi, who raided Malwa 
during the reign of subhatavarraan, proved his high 
military valour by slaying three kings of Kaliiiga 
and capturing the Andhra country, where he released 
a certain Ganapati from captivity, His successors, 
Sihghana (1209-12il A. D.) was no less powerful. ® He 
defeated the Moslems, overthrew the Hoysala Vira- 
BallAja II, and humbled the power of the king of 
Andhra, Kakkalla, lord of BhambhAgiri, and the 
SilMiilra Bhoja of Kolhapur, In the course of his 
northern march, he attacked Mta and M^ava. Arjuna- 
varman and his feudatory, Sindhurhja of LAta, ® did 
their utmost to check his progress, but failed miserably. 
Sindhuraja seems to have lost his life in the encounter. 
The Bahai inscription,' of Siiighana, dated 1222 A. D., 
and the Paithan plates ^ of his remote successor, BAma- 
candra, record his victory over one Arjuna, who was 
none other than king Arjunavarman of Malwa. The 
Hammlra-madamardana relates that SindhurAja was 


3 Prabandhacinta,mani, p. 154. 

4 I. A., Vol. XIV, p. 314. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Vide post, p. 212. 

7 E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 1 13. 

8 I. A., Vol. XIV, p. 316, line 27. 
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killed by Singhana/ But this excursion of the Ya,dava 
army was entirely of a predatory nature and could not 
produce any permanent effect. 

On the whole, the reign of Arjunavarman was one 
of peace and order. The P4rijatamanjari sets before us 
the high state of civilisation that gloried Malwa during 
this period. The people lived their lives in joy and 
happiness, and their social activities were marked by 
refined taste. Arjunavarman, like his predecessor 
Bhoja, was not only a patron of learning, encouraging 
in others the cultivation of literature, but himself a 
great poet. “ Madana was his court poet and AsAdhara, 
the great Jaina author, lived in his kingdom, in the 
city of Nalakacchapura (modern Nalcha). He closed 
his reign shortly before 1218 A. I). No son seems 
to have been born to him, and the succession 
devolved upon Devapala, son of the ]Mah&,kumfLra 
Haris'candra. ^ 

devapAla. 

In his early years, Devapala seems to have ruled in 
Khandesh as a successor to his father, Hariscandra. It 
is highly probable that he became the ruler of Hoshan- 
gabad, Nimar, and Bhopal after the death of his brother, 
Udayavarman, It was by sheer chance that he obtained 
the throne of Malwa. It is probably on this account 
that he claims to have obtained his royalty as a boon 
through worshipping the goddess Limb&ryfi. ■' He as- 
sumed the title of Sfihasamalla. ^ 

1 Gaek wad’s Oriental Series, No. X, p. 17. 

2 Vide post, Cliapt. VIII. 

3 Vide ante, Chapt. VI, p, 184. 

4 I. A., Vol. XX. p. 31 1. 

5 Jina-yajna kalpa, by A§adhara. 


37 
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Four inscriptions of his reign have been discovered, 
(i) A stone ' found in the ruins of a temple in the 
village of Harsauda, 10^ miles from the town of Charwa, 
in the district of Hoshangabad, in the Central Provinces, 
contains the earliest dated inscription of his reign. It 
was issued by Kesava, the younger brother of the 
merchant Dhala, a son of Bilham, who was a son of 
Dosi, an inhabitant of Umdapura, when the Parama- 
bhatt&.raka Mah^rajildhiraja Devapaladeva was ruling at 
Dh&,r^. The object of the inscription is to record that 
in Sam. 1275 = 1218 A. D., Kesava built a temple of 
Sambhu, together with a tank, on the north-eastern side 
of Harsapura, close to which he also set up idols of 
Hanumat, Ksetrapala, Ganesa, Krsna, Nakulis'a, Ambik^,, 
and others. This Harsapura is evidently the modern 
Harsauda, where the inscription was found. 

(ii) Three plates were found near the temple of 
Siddhesvara at Mandhata, an island in the Narmada, in 
the Nimar District of the Central Provinces. They 
record that the king Devapltla, granted the village of 
Satajuna, situated in the Mahuada pratijagaranaka, to a 
number of Brahmans, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
in Sam. 1282 = 1225 A. D. The village was split up into a 
number of shares and then distributed among the donees. 
The deed was issued from the king’s residence at 
M&.hismatl. All persons concerned were asked to pay 
the customary shares of their produce and money rent 
to the aforesaid Brahmans. It was composed by the 
royal preceptor Madana, with the approval of the 
learned Bilhana, the minister of peace and war. 

M^hismati is to be identified with the modern 
Maheshwar, a town in the Indore State, Central India 

1 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 310 . 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 103. 
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Agency, on the north bank of the Narmada. Sat&.iun&, 
is the village Satajuna, about 13 miles southwest of 
Mandhata. Professor Kielhorn suggests the identifica- 
tion of Mahauda with the village Mahod, about 25 miles 
south of Satajuna.' (iii) The remaining two records’ 
of the king’s reign were discovered inside the entrance 
of the great temple of Udayapur in Bhilsa. One is 
dated Sain. 1286, Kfirttika sudi, which corresponds to 
1229 A, D., and the other is Sam. 128(9?), the last 
numeral being indistinct. Professor Kielhorn suggests 
with great doubt that it is “9”. If he is right, the date 
corresponds to 1232 A. D. The second inscription was 
issued when Mahfirfijadhirfija Devapala, ‘‘the ornament 
of kings”, was residing in Udayapur. 

All these inscriptions of Devapfila, together with 
those of Arjunavarman, go to prove that, in the 
early part of the thirteenth century A. D., the Pararafira 
kingdom extended at least as far as Udayapur on the 
east, Hoshangabad and Nimar Districts on the south, and 
the Broach District on the west. The later inscriptions ^ 
of the dynasty will show that it retained its boundary up 
to Jhalawar State on the north, and up to a part of the 
Sagor District on the east. But Vfigada was lost to it, 
never to return. It had become a part of the Guhila 
kingdom of Mewar since the middle of the twelfth 
century A D. Prom all this it may be surmised that 
the later Parara^ra rulers, although they could not 
follow in the footsteps of their predecessors in the execu- 
tion of imperial schemes, yet succeeded, with few 
exceptions, in regaining nearly the whole of their 
ancestral dominions. 


1 E. I., Vol IX, p. io6. 

2 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 83. 

3 Vide post, p. 201. 
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In the reign of DevapS,la, Bilhana, who had, for a 
time, retired from the administrative department of the 
government, resumed his office as minister of peace 
and war. 

Since the liberation of Malwa from the domination of 
the Caulukyas, the military power of the Param&,ra 
government had been entirely occupied with the destruc- 
tion of Gujarat. Subhatavarman and Arjuna-varman 
made successful raids over it, but, before ever they 
could establish their authority there, invasions from the 
Deccan forced them to withdraw their forces from the 
west and to array them on their southern border for the 
defence of their own realm. It has been noticed already 
that the Cahanffina SindhurAja of L&ta was killed in the 
battle with YMava Singhana, His son was Samgr&ma- 
sirnha, also known as Saukha. The Hammira-mada 
-mardana describes him as the son of SindhurAja and the 
nephew of Simha, king of L^ta-desa, “ He is further 
described, in the same work, as the feudatory of the 
MMava king, Devapala. ’ Herutuiiga calls him a 
chieftain of Broach < (Hahftsadhanika). The Vasanta- 
vililsa mentions him as a kin" of LMa. ^ 


1 Sindhur&ja-tanu’ janmano Lata-desi\dhipa-Simha-bhr 4 trvya 

(Anka I, p. 5). 

2 ^ri-mah&r^ja-Devapaladevah Samgr&masimha-mandales- 
varam samadiSati 1 (Anka H, p. 17). Devapala is described 
below as the king of Malava sMalaviya-rAya). Ibid., p. i8. 

3 Prabandhacintamani, p. 162. 

4 Aiberuni (1030 A. D.i says that Bihroj (Broach) was 
one of the capitals of L 4 rd 6 sh (Liita). (Sachau, Vol. I, p. 205.) 

5 Stambha-tirtha-nidhanena dhanaya Saukha ityabhidhaya 

samaye’ smin I 

Liita-desa-nrpati Bhrgukacchad uccacAla calad-asva 

-bala-Srih II 

^Vasantavil^sa, Sarga. V, v. 16.) 
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Sankha. 

This ^aiikha was the most prominent figure in L&ta 
during this period. He was ruler de Jacto, if not de 
jure^ and his foot is said to have been decorated with 
a golden chain with the images of twelve feudatory 
chiefs. His skill in warfare was marvellous. He was 
engaged in fighting with both his northern and southern 
neighbours, viz. the Yklavas of Hevagiri and the 
Caulukyas of Gujarat. Some time previously, Vira- 
dhavala, the son of Lavanaprasada, had seized Cambay, 
which was in the territory of L&ta, and had annexed 
it to the Caulukya empire. ' Yastupdla was appointed 
to govern this new possession, and, although Sarikha 
greatly resented this action, he was unable to take any 
active steps about it, as he was hard pressed at the time 
by theYadava Siiighana from the south. Moreover, it is 
probable that he could not rely on the support of his 
overlord, the king of Malwa, since, on a former occasion, 
when his uncle Simha was attacked by Singhapa, the 
MMava king had become alarmed, and had withdrawn 
his support, leaving him in the lurch, " 

Shortly after Saukha’s accession, the Y&,davas made 
a heavy attack upon L&ta, and advanced as far as the 
Narmada, but they were severely defeated and repulsed 
by his powerful arms. ^ About this time, he was 
attacked by the sons of Arnoraja from the north, but 
he was saved from catastrophe by the timely intervention 
of the Malava king. Not long after, another attempt 
was made by the Yftdavas to crush the power of the 
Lftta dynasty. This time, Saiikha was taken prisoner 
by the leader of the YS,dava army, and was produced 

1 VasantavilAsa, Sarga V, Introduction, p. VI. 

2 Hammira-mada-mardana, Anka I, p, 4. 

3 Vasantavil^sa, Sarga V, vs. 24-43. 
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before Singhana. Subsequently, he obtained his release 
by asserting his influence over the YMava king. ' 
After that, a treaty seems to have been concluded 
between Singhana, on the one hand, and Devap&la and 
his feudatory, Sankha, on the other. This gave Sankha 
a respite, and an opportunity to make an attempt at 
the reconquest of his ancestral territory of Cambay. 

WAR AGAINST GUJARAT. 

Events turned in favour of ^ankha when, about that 
time, serious trouble broke out on the northern border of 
the Gujarat empire, owing to the invasion of the 
Marwar kings. Viradhavala hurried his army to the 
seat of the disorder, leaving Vastup&,la to keep watch on 
the south. At this opportune moment Sankha sent an 
embassy to Vastup&,la, demanding the surrender of 
Cambay, which had belonged to his predecessors. By 
way of threat he reminded him that no one would be 
able to withstand his arras, which had once repulsed 
even the powerful Singhana, at the same time promising 
him that, if he would acknowledge his overlordship, he 
would raise him from his insignificant position as gover- 
nor of a port to the high status of the chief of a province. 
But neither threat nor bribe tempted the Caulukya 
minister. He bravely refused to submit to the demand, 
and told the embassy to inform its master that, while he 
was glad to learn that Saiikha had vanquished the 
Yhdava king, he, at the same time, regretted that the 
latter should have had to put on fetters in the prison of 
his former victim. He begged leave to mention further 
that the claim of his (Vastuphla’s) master on Cambay far 
exceeded Sankha’s hereditary right thereto, since 
Viradhavala had acquired it by force of arms. 


I Vasantavilfca, ibid. 
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In face of this reply, Sankha at once declared war 
and advanced to the side of the tank called Vata, 
supported by an ally named Saida, a merchant in 
Cambay. BhuvanapMa, of the Gula family, fought on 
the side of Vastupala. He lost his life on the battle- 
field at the hand of Sankha himself. When nine great 
warriors of Vastup&la’s army fell fighting in the battle, 
he himself came forward and killed many soldiers, 
mistaking each of them for Sankha. At last he came 
upon the real Sankha, and darted his spear against him, 
only to see it shattered to pieces by the latter. Saiikha, 
however, was forced ultimately to flee away, having 
failed to resist this fresh attack. ‘ 

After this discomfiture, Devapfila and Saiikha made a 
coalition with the Yfidava Sin.ghana for the invasion of 
Gujarat. The departure of Viradhavala to the north in 
order to repel a Moslem attack there greatly facilitated 
their task. The Hammira-mada-mardana is a drama 
in five acts, written by Jayasimha Suri, the pupil of 
Vira Siiri, between Sam. 1276 and 1278 (1219-1221 A. D.), 
and was acted on the occasion of the festival of the 
procession of the god Bhimesvara, at Cambay. It deals 
with a particular occasion upon which Viradhavala, had 
to meet a very critical situation. The Yadava Singhaiia 
having been joined by Samgramasimha (Sankha), was 
marching from the south to attack his kingdom ; the 


1 Hammira-mada-mardana, Anka I ; Vasantavilisa, Sarga 
V; Somesvara’s Kirtikaumudi, Sarga V ; Merutunga’s Prabandha 
-cintamani, p. 162; Sukrtakirtikallolini, vs. 138-140. Jinaharsa’s 
Vastup^la-Carita. 

2 Dh^ira-patir Daksina 
yugapa (t sa) metau | 

dhiras tayor eva sam 4 na-tamtram 

nik^ dhaS cak 4 ra ll (E. L, Vol. I, p. 28, v. 45.) 
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M&ilava king, DevapS-la, was advancing from the east, 
and the Turuskas were already at the northern gate of 
his realm. In that predicament, Viradhavala, as on the 
previous occasion, left the entire guardianship of the east 
and south in the charge of Vastupala, and himself started 
with a contingent to fight with the Turuska general, 
Hammira-vira-Milacchikara, Vastupala engaged as his 
assistant Tejahpala’s son, Lavanyasimha, who sent spies 
in the persons of two brothers, Nipunaka and Suvega to 
effect a split in the enemy’s camp. Suvega managed to 
insinuate himself into the favaur of the YMava king, 
and Nipiwaka succeeded in obtaining the post of horse- 
keeper to the Malava king, Devap^la. Nipunaka 
persuaded Singhana that it would be advisable for him 
to cease all hostilities until Viradhavala should have 
spent his strength in fighting against the Turuska. The 
YMava king considered this advice highly judicious, and 
went on carousing and merrymaking on the banks of the 
Tapti, instead of preparing for battle. The other spy, 
Suvega, had meanwhile obtained a horse with the name 
of ‘Devaprlla’, to be presented to Sarngramasimha, and 
forged a letter under the singnature of the Malava king, 
in which Samgrfiraasimha was urged to revenge his 
father’s death by destroying the Y&dava army in its 
entirety, when devapala would fall upon them at the 
time of their entrance into Gujarat, In appearance this 
letter was merely a blank sheet of paper, but on exposure 
to the sun its contents were easily visible. Bearing it 
on his person, Suvega assumed the dress of a mendicant 
and allowed himself to be caught by the Y&dava army, 
who brought him at once before their king. Singhana 
fell into the trap, and ordered Nipunaka to verify the 
truth of the story about the horse. The spy came out, 
and, meeting Sarngramasimha, related to him everything 
about the interception of the letter and the consequent 
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displeasure oE the king. He then returned to Singhana 
and assured him that the horse really bore the name of 
the king of Halava. In the meantime, Saingr&,masirnha 
fled away in fear. Singhana at once marched against 
Malava, where he was opposed by its powerful forces. 
Nipunaka and Suvega, having thus thoroughly succeeded 
in their task, hurried to Gujarat, and reported everything 
to Vastupala, who was greatly delighted at the news. 
But not long afterwards, he heard that Samgramasitnha 
was advancing with his forces to attack Cambay, and had 
already crossed the Mahi river. An army was at once 
dispatched for the defence of the port 

Here the author abruptly leaves the discourse to 
narrate the circumstances of the struggle that was 
proceeding on the northern frontier. The Moslems 
were ultimately repulsed, and Viradhavala w'ent home 
victorious. Presumably, a treaty was then concluded 
with Samgramasirnha, for Viradhavala expressed his joy 
on the battlefield of Marwar, at the fact that the son of 
Sindhur&ja had become his friend. 

The author of the Hammira-mada-mardana has 
based his story mainly on historical facts, though it is 
romantic in character. The actual existence of most 
of the persons he describes has been proved by outside 
evidence. The Prabandhacaturvims'ati tells us that 
Viradhavala, with the help of I)hfir&,varsa, defeated 
Suratrana Maujadin, i. e. Mui’z-ud-din Bahram Shiih 
lyal-Timish. A fragmentary inscription from Habhoi 
records that Viradhavala routed a combined attack of 
the lord of Dhdra and the king of the Deccan. 
Singhana subsequently entered into a treaty of alliance 
with the Caulukyas. ' 

I Report on the Search for the Sanskrit MSS. 1S82-83. 
pp. 39fr, by R. G. Bhandarkar. 
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INVASION OF MALWA BY THE MOSLEMS. 

While Devap^la was thus engaged in the destruction 
of the Gujarat empire, the Moslems raised their war-cry 
on the north-eastern frontier of the Paramara kingdom. 
It has been seen that, in 1192-1193 A. D., the Muham- 
madans conquered the greater portion of Northern India, 
together with Ajmer. Since that time, they had been 
ruling the conquered provinces from their capital at 
Delhi. Qutb-ud-din, the first Muhammadan ruler of 
Delhi, was succeeded by Arfim Shah who again was 
followed by lyal-Timish. In 1226 A. D., lyal-Timish 
pushed his arms further south and conquered the fort 
of Mando fMandasor), which was on the northern border 
of the Paramara kingdom. On that occasion he seems 
to have been defeated by Viradhavala, while trying to 
ravage Gujarat. About the same time, DevapMa made 
a combined attack on Gujarat with the YS,davas. 
Racial jealousies blinded him to the danger that was 
awaiting him, and for this want of foresight he had to 
pay the penalty. Malwa fell a prey to the incursions 
of the Moslems, In 1233-1, lyal-Timish reduced 
Gwalior to subjection, and turned his arms against 
Malwa. DevapA,la was not prepared for this onslaught 
and the SultA,n easily captured the fort of Bhilsa and 
made a triumphant march into the city of Ujjain. 
Firishta tells us ' that, on this occasion, the Moslem 
chief “destroyed a magnificent temple, dedicated to 
Mah&kM, formed upon the same plan as that of Somnat. 
This temple is said to have occupied three hundred years 
in building, and was surrounded by a wall one hundred 

I Elliot, History of India, Vol, II, p. 328; Briggs’ 
Firishta, Vol. I, p. 2 1 1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, 

P-S 5 . 

TabaqAt-i-Nasiri, Vol. I, p. 622-Raverty. 
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cubits in height. The image of Bikramajit, who had 
formerly been prince of this country, and so renowned, 
that the Hindoos have taken an era from his death, also 
the image of Mahakal, both of stone, with many other 
figures of brass, were found in the temple. These images 
the king caused to be conveyed to Delhi, and broken at 
the door of the great mosque.” 

The Param&ra government thus received another 
rude shock, which no doubt, accelerated its decline and 
downfall. 

The storm of the Moslem invasion passed away as 
quickly as it came, leaving desolation in its wake. The 
upheaval was tremendous, but Devap&la succeeded in 
restoring peace and order. Vlradhavala of Dholka 
seems to have availed himself of the embarrassments 
of the Param&ra government to wrest Broach from its 
feudatory, Sankha. The colophon of a palmleaf 
manuscript relates that Lavanyasimha, the son of 
Viradhavala’s minister TejahpMa, was the governor of 
Broach in Sam, 1296 = 1239 A. D. 

During the reign of DevapAla, in Sam. 12885 = 1228 
A. D., AsMhara wrote his book Jina-Yajna-kalpa, and 
in Sam. 1292 = 1235 A. D. composed his Trisasti-smrti. 
He ascended the throne somewhere between 1215 and 
1218 A. D., and ended his reign before 1243 A. D., 
which is the earliest known date of his son and successor 
Jaitugideva. 

JAITUGIDEVA. 

This monarch assumed the name of BMa-MrItyana '. 
No inscription of his reign has been discovered. 

Prom this period the history of the Parama,ra 
dynasty is one long series of tales of rapid deterioration 


I E. I., Vol. IX, p. I2I, V. 22. 
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and collapse. Invasion after invasion from various 
quarters had shattered its nervous system until it finally 
broke down. 

WAR WITH THE YAdAVAS. 

We have seen that Singhana, probably being duped 
by the Caujukyas, attacked Devap&la’s army. This 
again embittered the relations between the Yadavas and 
the Parainaras. Singhana was succeeded by his grand- 
son, Krsna, early in 1217 A. D. ’ Krsna carried on the 
military policy of his predecessors with fresh vigour 
against the Param^ras, and advanced with an array 
upon Malwa, nhich was then apparently ruled by 
Jaitugideva His success over the Malwa army was 
as glorious as any achieved by his predecessors, although 
he did not acquire any territory. An inscription ^ of his 
reign, dated Saka 1171 = 1252 A. D., states that “he 
was a ‘trinetra’ to iladana in the form of the king of 
Malava,” which means that he destroyed the power 
of the MMava king as the God Siva reduced ]\[adana, 
the God of Love, to ashes by the fiery glance of his 
third eye, when the latter tried to excite his passion for 
the Goddess Parvati, Another inscription ’ of the same 
monarch, issued two years earlier, in Saka 1172 = 
1250 A. D., records also the subjugation of the king of 
Malwa by his valorous armies. 

This was not the only catastrophe which the Para- 
maras had to face during this period. lyal-Timish’s 
expedition against ^Jlalwa, of only a few years back, 
had sounded for them a deep note of warning. Since 
then, many more countries in Northern India had been 
subjugated by the Moslems. But Jaitugideva, like his 


1 J. Bo. Br„ Vol. XII, p. 4, No. 5. 

2 Ibid., p. 34. 3 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 23. 
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father Devap^la, ignored all those episodes, and made 
no provision for the defence of his realm against the 
coming danger. He was not, of course, wholly res- 
ponsible for this default, as he had to array all his 
forces against the Yadavas for the defence of his 
southern frontier. The depredations made by the king 
Krsna, no doubt pressed heavily upon his military 
resources. This quickly attracted the attention of the 
Moslem ruler of Delhi, who was evidently on the look- 
out for such an opportunity. lyal-Timish was succeeded 
by Raziyyah and Yftsir-ud-din. In 1260 A D., Nflsir 
-ud-din sent his general, Balban, to subjugate the 
southern Hindu kingdom. He first fell upon Narwar 
and defeated its ruler, and then directed his march 
towards Malwa. The Paramitra territory probably again 
fell a prey to the inroads of the ^Moslems. The 
Tabaq^t-i-Nasiii ' tells us that “the sublime standard 
(of Balban) moved towards Gw&,liyur, Chandiri, 
Nurwul (Nurwur) and Mlblwah, and on this expedition, 
they reached near unto MMwah.” Firishta records “ 
that N&sir-ud-din marched to Chundery and Malwa and 
subdued them. He, after having appointed an officer 
to govern them, returned to Delhi. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the Moslems were, on that occasion, 
able to establish a permanent authority over any part 
of Malwa, but it is quite certain that this raid played a 
large part in lessening still further the declining 
strength of the ParamM'as. 

WAR WITH THE VAGHELAS OF DHOLKA. 

About this time, a fresh troulile from the west 
embarrassed the MMava government. Yisaladeva, son 


1 Raverty, Vol. I, p. 6gO-gi. 

2 Briggs’ Firishta, Vol. I, p. 239 . Cambridge History of 
India, Vol. HI, p. 68 . 
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of Viradhavala, ascended the throne of Gujarat in 1243 
A. D. He heartily welcomed the situation created in 
Malwa by the successive foreign invasions. He probably 
recalled those dark days when DevapMa, taking advan- 
tage of his father’s absence, made an alliance with the 
YMavas and invaded Gujarat. Now the time had come 
for him to be able to pay off these old scores against the 
Param&,ras. A large Gujarat army, headed by Visala- 
deva, marched to the borders of Malwa. The Param^ra 
government, with its petty resources, could not stem the 
tide of their progress, and Visala made a triumphant 
march through the country and sacked its capital, Dhar^. 
The Dabhoi inscription ' of his reign, dated 1253 A. D., 
states that he won renown by defeating the king of 
MMava and the ruler of the Deccan. Another 
inscription ’ of his reign, dated 1260 A. D., records that 
“he was volcanic fire to dry up the ocean of the army of 
Simhapa, a destroyer of the pride of the king of MMava 
and an uprooter of the government of Medapata.” A 
third record, ^ issued by the poet Nanaka, and dated 
1271 A. D., declares that ‘‘the heavens on high became 
terrifically dark by the rings of smoke rising from Malava 
setablazing at the time of his (Visala’s) attack.” It 
further tells us that Ganapati Vyasa earned high reputa- 
tion by composing an essay on Visaladeva’s destruction 
of DhMfi,,'* An undated inscription ^ of the same court 
poet tells us that the king “adorned the land his beloved, 
with his glory, as with strings of pearls, abandoned by, 
and gained in battle from the king of Mfllava.” 

I E. I., Vol. I, p. 28, V. 58. 2 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 212. 

3 Ibid. Vol. XI, p. 107, V. 4. 

4 Sri-Visala-ksmapater DhdrA-dhvamSa-maha prabandha. 

H. A., Vol. XI, p. 107, V. 18) 

5 Ibid., p. 104, v. 6. 
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All this evidence proves beyond doubt Visala’s 
sweeping success in that enterprise. His invasion was of 
a plundering nature, and hence no territorial acquisition 
was made. After this, the Paramara government was 
left in a most shattered condition. Having suffered so 
many disasters* it now cast only a flickering ray of its 
power, and began to deteriorate until it finally collapsed. 

Jaitugi was amiable and loving to his subjects, and 
beloved for his good qualities.” In Sarn. 1.300 = 1213 
A. D., when he was ruling his kingdom, AsfLdhara wrote 
a commentary on Dharmftmrta, called Bhavyakumuda- 
candra, in a Jaina temple in Nalakacchapura. He ended 
his reign some time before 1256 A. D., and was followed 
by his younger brother, Jayavarman II, 

JAYAVARMAN II. 

Three inscriptions of Jayavarman II’s reign have 
been discovered. The earliest - is found inside the fort 
of Eahatgarh, a town twenty-five miles west of Sagor, 
the headquarters of the district of the same name, in the 
Gwalior State. It purports to say that it was issued by 
the feudatory or the governor, Ukalevandana, of 
Uparah&,da mandala (province) in Sam. 1312, 
BhMrapada 7 (28th August, 1256 A. D.), when the 
Maharaj5,dhiraja Jaya (varma) deva was ruling at Dh5,ra. 
The province of Uparahada was certainly the territory 
in and around Eahatgarh, though to day noplace-name 
in that neighbourhood corresponds to it. 

The second inscription, ^ on a stone broken into 
four pieces, now lying in the town-hall at Indore, was 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. I2I. 

2 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 84 ; A. S. L, Vol. X, p. 31. 

3 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1913, p- 56— unpublished. 
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found at Modi, about ten miles west of Bhanpura, in the 
Indore State. It was issued during the reign of 
Jayavarman, in Sam. 1311=1257 A. D., and refers to a 
district called Maudi, which is evidently identical with 
the place where the record was discovered. 

(iii' The third inscription ' was found in the village 
of Godurpura, on the south bank of the Narmada, in 
the Nimar District, Central Provinces. It contains two 
plates, and records that Jayavarman, from his fort of 
Mandapa, granted the village Vadauda, in the Mahuada 
pathaka, to three Brahmans, viz , Mddhava, Janardana, 
and Dh&raadevas'arman. In pursuance of the king’s 
directions, in Sarn, 1317 = 1260 A. D., his officer 
Gdhgadeva, having bathed at Amares'vara Ksetra, 
worshipped Amares'varadeva, and distributed the above 
village to the donees, in various shares. The record was 
composed by Harsadeva, son of the learned Gavis'a, 
with the concurrence of the Sdndhivigrahika (Minister 
of Peace and TTar), the learned Malddhara. It was 
corrected by the grammarian Amadeva, and engraved by 
the architect Kanhada. The «Dutaka’ was the Mahd- 
pradhana — Rdjd Sri-A jayadeva. 

Of the localities mentioned, Mandapa is the modern 
town of Mandu, in Dhar State ; Mahuada, which is here 
called a pathaka, is described in Devapala’s grant as a 
pratijdgaranaka, ^ the latter being probably a subdivision 
of the former. Professor Kielhorn suggests ^ that 
Vadauda is to be identified with the village Burud, three 
miles north-east of Satajana. ■' 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 120. 

2 Ibid., p. loj, line ly. 

3 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 120. 

4 Professor Kielhorn makes mention of an inscription, 
dated Saiji. 131 r = 1255 A. D , found at Udayapur, in which he 
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The evidence of the above three records, shows that, 
even in that period of degeneration, the Malwa govern- 
ment held sway over a territory which extended at least 
as far as Bhanpura, in the Indore State, on the north, 
the Sagor District on the east, and the Nimar District 
on the south. 

WAR WITH THE CAHAMANAS OF R ANTH AMBHOR. 

During this time, the Param^ras found another 
strong enemy in the C&hamana kings of Ranastambha- 
pura, the modern Ranthambhor, in the Jaipur State, 
Rajputana, A short account has already been given 
of the defeat and death of PrthvMja, in 1192 A, D., 
by Shihab-ud-din Muhammad of Ghor. Since then, 
the Clihamtoa rule in Delhi and Ajmer had become 
totally extinct. Govinda RAja, the grandson of 
PrthvirAja, established a new government in Rantham- 
bhor, and began to rule as an independent monarch. He 
was succeeded by BAlhanadeva. ' The Tabaqat-i-NAsiri 
tells us that, " in 1248 A. D., Ulugh Khan, a general of the 
SultAn NAsir-ud-din, advanced to conquer the mountain 
of Mewat and the country of BAhar-Deo, who was the 
greatest of the RAjas of Hindustan. Again, in 
1253 A. D., the Moslem general led an expedition 
towards Ranthambhor, Hindi, and Chitor. BAhar-Deo, 
the Ray of Ranthambhor, collected an army to oppose 
him but ultimately fled away. I am inclined to identify 
BAhar-Deo with BAlhanadeva, If I am right in this, 

reads, with but little doubt, the name Jayasiraha 
(E. L, Vol. IX, p. 1 1 8) As the facsimile is not available, nothing 
can be inferred from this. 

1 E. I, Vol. XIX, p. 48. 

2 Elliot, Hist. Ind., Vol. II, pp. 367, 37 ° ; Raverty, 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. S28. 
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we get from the above Moslem record some idea about 
the period of Byhana’s reign. He had two sons, 
Prahl&da and VSighhata, of whom the former succeeded 
to the throne, and the latter became the chief minister 
of the government. Prahl&da, however, did not long 
survive his father, and died of a wound received from a 
lion during a hunting excursion. His eldest son, Viran^- 
r&yana, followed him to the throne. The Hammira 
-mah&.k^vya tells us that he wag haughty and impudent, 
and quarrelled with his uncle, V^gbhata. V^gbhata 
left Hanthambhor and went to Malwa, where he lived 
for some time. Viran&,ra,yanLa was soon lured to Delhi 
by Jalal-ud-din, who made false overtures friendship 
to him. As soon as he reached the Moslem capital, 
he was assassinated, apparently by the Sultan’s orders. 
Hanthambhor was then conquered by the Sultan, who 
sent instructions to the Malwa king to put V&gbhata 
to death. ‘ The Malwa king agreed to carry out this order 
but V^gbhata, becoming aware of the plot against his 
life, at once slew him, and occupied the throne of 
Malwa. With the new resources thus obtained V&.gbhata 
proceeded to Hanthambhor, and conquered it by the 
complete overthrow of the Moslems. “ We have no 
evidence to verify this report. V&gbhata’s son Jaitra- 
simha was a contemporary of Jayasimha II (1269 A. D.I, 
who was apparently a successor of the Param^ra 
Jayavarman II. ^ Hence if the above report proves to 
be true, the Malwa king, who was killed and overthrown 
by him, was in all probability, Jayavarman II. This 
must have happened shortly after 1260 A. D. 

1 I. A., Vol. VHI, p. 62. 

2 Hammira-MahakAvya, by Nayacandra, I. A., Vol. VIII, 
pp, 62 ff. 

3 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 4;. 
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After the reign of Jayavarman II, we have no 
systematic chronology of the later ParamAra kings. 
We shall arrange them according to their known dates, 
though their relation with each other is not yet known. 
Jayavarman II seems to have been succeeded by 
Jayasimha II. An inscription ' of his reign, dated 
Sam, 1326, Vais'Akha 7 = 10th April, 1269 A. D., has 
been discovered. He seems to have been a powerful 
chief. VAgbhata’s successor, Jaitrasimha, waged war 
against the ParamAras. He defeated the brave MAlava 
army at a place called JhampaithAghatta and sent 
hundreds of them as prisoners to Hanthambhor. He is 
said to have shone forth like a sun, in the glare of 
which Jayasiruha burnt in Mandapa (Mandu). But 
in spite of all these achievements, Jaitrasimha had 
ultimately to withdraw from his enemy’s country. The 
subsequent history of his successors shows that they 
had no control over Malwa. 

ARJUNAV ARMAN II. 

Jayasimha’s death was followed by terrible internal 
disturbances in his kingdom. The situation is well 
described by a contemporary Muhammadan historian 

1 Kielhorn’s Northern List, No. 232. 

2 Tatobhyudayam 4 sadya Jaitrasiipha ravir nnavah | 

api Matndapa-madhyasthain Jayasimham atitapat il 7 1 
Kurmama-ksitisa-kamathi-kathinoru-kanitha-pithi-vilumta- 

(th;ana-kathora-kuthiira-dharah 1 
yah Karkkaralagiri-palaka-pala-pali-khelat-karula-karavila 

karo vireje li 8 | 

Yena Jhanipaithaghatte (Ma)lavesa-bhaUh sataiii 1 
Va(,ba)ddha Ranastambhapure ksipU nitiisca dasatAm 11 9 
(Hammira’s inscription, E. I., Vol, XIX, pp. 49-50.) 
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named Wassaf, who wrote his Tazjiyatul Ams&r in 
1300 A. D. " He records = that — “It may be about 
thirty years previous to my laying the foundation of 
this book that the king of Malwa died, and dissension 
arose between his son and minister. After long hosti- 
lities and much slaughter, each of them acquired 
possession of a part of that country. In consequence 
of these disturbances, every year incursions are made 
into it from most parts of Hind, much property and 
wealth, and captives, and fine linen (Kirbys) carried off, 
and as yet no change (for the better) has taken place,” 

The Malwa king, whose death this Muhammadan 
historian alludes to, was, in all probability, Jayasimha II, 
who was ruling in 1269 A. I). His son, who involved 
himself in a quarrel with his minister, seems to have 
been Arjunavarman II, We have ample evidence to 
prove that, during this period, Malwa was a prey to 
the attacks of many chiefs of the neighbouring kingdom. 

RAID OF THE yADAVAS ON MALWA. 

YMava Krsna was followed on the throne by 
MahMeva (1260-1270 A. D.) and Eamacandra (1271- 
1309 A D.}. PAmacandra carried on the traditional war 
with his northern neighbours, and made a successful 
raid on Malwa. The Thana plate ^ of his reign, dated 
Saka 1191 = 1272 A. D., very appropriately describes him 
as “a blast of the day of doom in extinguishing the lamps 
of the AIMavas.’’ The Udari stone inscription of 

1 Elliot, History of India, Vol. HI, p. 24, 

2 Ibid., p. 31. 

3 Malava-pradipa-fcamana-pralayanilah ; E. I., Vol. XIH, 
pp. 202-205. (For other evidences, Mysore Inscription, pp. 20 
and 46 ; E. C., Vol. VII, ffl. No, 17 ; Vol. XI, JI. 30, Dg, 59.) 

4 Ann. Rep, Arch. S. Mysore, 1929, p. 143. 
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E^raacandra, dated Saka 1198 = A. D. 1276, states that 
the “King was a lion in destroying the multitude of 
the rutting elephants of Arjuna, the King of Malava.” 

CAHAMANA HAMMIRA’S invasion of MALWA. 

Next followed the incursions of the Ct\ham^nas of 
Eanthambhor. Jaitrasimha was succeeded by his son 
Hammlra, in 1283 A. D. ' Hammira was well known 
for his chivalry and generalship. Shortly after his 
accession he led an expedition to Malwa, and greatly 
crippled its military strength. His inscription, dated 
1288 A. D., honours him for his victory over Arjuna, 
the king of Malwa. 

INVASION OF THE VAGHELAS. 

While all the neighbouring chiefs were taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Param^ra government, 
the Vaghelas of Dholka did not let slip their opportunity. 
About this time, S^rahgadeva (1275-1295 A. D.), the son 
of Arjuna and the grandson of Visala, was on the throne 
of Gujarat. He fell upon the Paramaras with a body 
of soldiers, and shattered their forces. The Cintra 
prasasti^ of his reign, dated 1287 A. D., tells us that he 
reduced the power of the Yadava and the MMava kings 

1 I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 64. 

2 Nirjjitya yenArjunam^ji-murddhni Isrir-Malav«syojj(igrhc 

hathcna 11 ii, 

E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 50. The Haminira-Mahakiivya 
describes Arjuna as the Raja of Sarasapura. 

(I. A., Vol. Vlli, p. 64). 

3 Yudhi Yadava-MMavesvaravAkrta ksinabalau balena yah I 
Frthu-vigraha-dhArinau pura patage!;iclro gaja kacchapav- 

iva II 

(E, I. Vol. I, p. 281, V. 13). 
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in battle, as Garuda formerly overcame the huge-bodied 
elephant and the tortoise. He appears to have been 
assisted in this enterprise by his governor, Vlsala, who 
is described by the Mount Abu inscription, * dated 
1293 A. D., as a ruler of eighteen provinces, his head- 
quarters being at Candravati. The Pdtan^rayana 
inscription,’' of the Paramara PratApasimha, mentions 
him as the conqueror of the lord of Mdlava and the 
Turuskas. It seems to refer to the same campaign 
against Malwa as that led by SArahgadeva. 

BHOJA II, 

HAMMIRA’S SECOND INVASION OF MALWA. 

Arjunavarman occupied the throne of Malwa until 
at least the year 1283 A. D., the date of the accession 
of Hammlra to the throne of Ranthambhor. He was 
succeeded by Bhoja II. ^ During his reign, the hostility 
with the CAhamdnas of Ranthambhor reached its climax. 
Hammlra, shortly after his accession, set out on a career 
of military glory at the expense of the neighbouring 
Hindu princes, without paying any attention to the 
extensive preparations of the Moslems for the invasion 
of his own territory. He conquered Gadhamandala and 
marched upon Dhdra, where he defeated the king 
Bhoja II, a descendant of the famous king of that name. 
Thence he proceeded to Ujjain, where, bathing in the 
waters of the KsiprA, he paid his devotions to the shrine 

1 Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI, p.311. 

2 Sri-Mitlavadhipa Ti (Tu) ru3ka-balaika-jaitra-^ri-Bh4da- 
devasuta-Visala-ramya-riijye. (I. A., Vol. XLV, p. 79, v. 42.) 
Visala is described here as the son of Bhadadeva. He was in 
all likelihood, the same as the governor of Sarahgadeva, who is 
mentioned in the Mount Abu inscription. 

3 I. A., Vol. VHI, p.64. 
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of Mah&k^lla. Finally he returned to Ranthambhor, 
after vanquishing the rulers of Mevvar, Mount Abu and 
V ardham^napura. 

This lack of statesmanship on the part of Hammira 
in throwing himself headlong into a series of wars with 
the chiefs of his own nationality, at a time when the 
Muhammadans raised their war-cry on the northern 
boundary of his dominions, not only hastened the ruin 
of the Param&,ras, but also brought speedy destruction 
upon his own government. In 1301 A. D., the Moslems, 
under Alfi-ud-din Khilji,' broke through the barrier of 
his armies, and rushed towards his capital. The 
Hammlra-mah^kflvya describes pathetically the manner 
in which the great hero met his end, when all the women 
of his harem, mounting on a funeral pyre, voluntarily 
burnt themselves to ashes. Hammira sallied forth from 
his stronghold, and made a desperate attack on his 
enemies. All his valiant generals died one after the 
other fighting bravely. “Lastly fell the mighty Hammira, 
pierced with a hundred shafts Disdaining to fall, with 
anything like life, into the enemy's hands, he with one 
last effort severed his head from his body with his own 
hands, and so terminated his existence. Thus fell 
Hammira, the last of the Cohans !”“ 

MAHLAK DEO. 

Next came the turn of the Param&ra government. 
The life and spirit infused into it by the ever-memorable 
Munja and Bhoja had long since been blighted. Only 
the shadow of its former glory and power remained. 
In the meantime, it suffered another terrible disaster at 

1 Elliot, History of India, Vol. Ill, p i79' 

2 1. A„ Vol. VIII, p. 73- 
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the hand of Laksmasimha, the Guhila king of Mewar. 
An inscription' of Kumbhakarna, dated 1439 A. D., 
praises Laksmasirnha for his victory over Gog^deva, the 
king of M&lava. A contemporary Muhammadan histo- 
rian inscribes the name Gog^ as Koka, and describes him 
as a commander (pardh^n) of the Malwa king, Mahlak 
Deo. ” I think Mahlak Deo succeeded Bhoja II on the 
throne, and that Gog^i was a semi-independent chief. 

FINAL CONQUEST OF HALWA BY THE MOSLEMS. 

Shortly after the fall of Ranthambhor, in A. H. 
705 = 1305 A. D , Sultfi,n ‘AlAud-din Khilji appeared, at 
the head of his picked troops, before the gates of Malwa, 
Mahlak Deo, together with his general Kok^ (Gogfb), 
collected all the forces he could muster, amounting in 
all to thirty or forty thousand cavalry and innumerable 
infantry, and confronted the Moslems in a last but by 
no means less formidable effort to stem the progress of 
the invaders. But Providence had decreed that the 
Hindus should no more hold the sovereignty of India. 
Hundreds of the Malwa army were slain on the battle- 
field, and KokA lost his life in the encounter. Mahlak 
Deo fled to the fort of Mandu, and Malwa was conquered 
and finally annexed to the Moslem empire, ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
being appointed to carry on its administration as 
governor. At the order of the Sult&n, ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
advanced towards Mandu to bring that also under sub- 
jugation. A spy led him into the fort through a secret 
passage, whence he suddenly fell upon Mahlak Deo, 
and slew him, in spite of the fugitive’s efforts to escape. ^ 

1 Malavesa-Goga-deva-jaitra-Sri-Laksmasiipha, A. S, I., 
1907-8, p. 214, lines 12-13. 

2 Elliot, History of India, Vol. HI, p. 76. 

3 Ibid,, cf. pp. 174-175. 
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- ■ JAYASIMFIA III. 

The Paramara sovereignty was now extinct in ilalwa, 
never to revive. But for some time longer the banners 
of its independence was kept unfurled in Bhilsa by 
Jayasimha III, who was probably the successor of 
Mahlak Deo. An inscription ' inside the east entrance 
of the great temple of Udayapur, tells us that in Sam, 
1366 = 1109 A. D. Mahar^j^dhiiAja Sri- Jayasimha was 
ruling there. We know nothing further about him or 
of any of his successors. The province was shortly 
afterwards conquered and annexed to the Moslem 
empire. 

Here we must close the long tale of a family of 
rulers, which emerged from comparative darkness into 
the political arena of Central India in a burst of 
splendour, and dominated a large tract of land for 
five hundred years with unbounded authority. It 
withered and died out in the fires of internecine 
warfare, but it left behind it a great civilisation and 
culture which will endure for all time. In the domain 
of politics its achievements were magnificent ; to the 
altar of the Goddess of Learning its contributions were 
immeasurable ; and in the field of architecture its 
activities were unparalleled. Por long it served as a 
bulwark for the Deccan against the torrents of the 
Muhammadan invasions. The great ^loslem conquerors, 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and Shihab-ud-din IMuhamraad of 
Ghor, ravaged all the countries round Malwa, but, 
curiously enough, touched not a stone of the Param&ra 
empire. The riches of Ujjain and Dhar^ were no less 
glittering than those of Ajmer, Kanauj and Anhilwar ; 
the idol of Mah^kMa was of no less repute than that of 

I I. A., Vol. XX, p. 84. 
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Soman&tha ; yet these adventurers did not attempt any 
invasion of Malwa. They must have been attracted by 
its wealth, but the armaments of the Paramftras 
probably dashed to the ground all their hopes of 
successful plunder. 

It was from one of its western neighbours that the 
structure of the Parara^ra government received the 
severe blow which shook it to its foundations. It was 
subsequently restored, but not in its former perfection ; 
it had lost all its pristine glory and magnificence. It 
did not enjoy enough respite for the complete 
recuperation of its strength ; rather the wound first 
inflicted, was widened by the successive attacks of the 
numerous Hindu chiefs, who were its enemies, until at 
last the Moslems descended upon its weakened power, 
and finished the work of destruction. With its fall the 
barrier of the Deccan was broken ; there was none to 
stem the tide of the Moslem armies, before which were 
swept away all the Hindu sovereignties of tin; south. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ART AND CULTURE. 

In this chapter I shall endeavour to narrate the 
history of social, administrative, religious, architectural, 
and literary conditions and events in Malwa under the 
Param^ra dynasty. 

SOCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE. 

From the time of the eighth century A. D,, the 
Eastern and Western parts of Malava were merged 
in one kingdom and were known under the generic 
name of Malava. The territory, over which the main 
branch of the Parami^ras held sway, was generally 
known as the Miklava-desa.’ The whole kingdom was 
divided into a number of manclalas (provinces), each of 
which was again divided into Bhogas. The ‘Visaya’ ’ 
is also a unit of the mandala, but its relation with the 
‘Bhoga’ cannot be definitely ascertained. Each ‘Bhoga’ 
seems to have been subdivided into ‘Pathakas’, and each 

1 Vide ante, B. 27, Chapt. if. 

2 That ‘Visaya’ was a unit of the maiidala is clearly borne 
out by the Barah copper-plate of the Fratihura Bhoja, dated 
836 A. D. (E I., XIX, p. 15). It records the grant of a village, 
which lay in the Udumbara-visaya of the .Kiilafljara -mandala, 
in the Kanyakubja-bhukti. But sometimes it represented a 
greater unit than a mandala. In the Somanatha-pattana 
inscription, of the reign of the Caulukya Kum^rapAla, dated 
1169 A. D., VAnarasi (Vardnasi, modern Benares) is mentioned 
as a place in the Kanyakubja-visaya. 

Wienna Oriental Journal, Vol. Ill, p. 7, v. 5.) 
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‘Pathaka’ into ‘Pratij^garan-ikas’ (modern ‘pargana’). 
Each ‘PratijAgaranaka’ was split up into groups, each of 
which was composed of a certain number of villages. 
The village was the lowest unit of the territorial 
divisions. Besides these, there was a large number of 
cities and towns, which probably served as provincial 
headquarters. Our knowledge of the names of all the 
units of the kingdom is by no means exhaustible, being 
limited in fact to the following, collected from the 
available records. 

MANDALAS. 

1. Avanti. 

2. Mah^dvfidas'aka 

3. Jsilagiri. 

4 Phrpapathaka. 

5. Samgamakheta, 

6. Sthall. 

BHOGAS. 

1. Gardabhapaiiiya. 

2. Ghc^ghradora (in the Sthall mandala). 

3. EAjasayana ( „ „ Mahadvadasaka mandala). 

VISAYAS. 

1, Audrahadi in Selluka (containing 1500 villages). 

2, Mohadavasaka. 

PATHAKA. 

1. Ihganapata. 3. Mahuada. 

2. Bhnng^ri-catuhsasti, 4. Nhgadraha. 

r It is mentioned as a territory containing 150O villages. 

(E. I., Vol. XIX. p. 74 .) 


7. Vindhya. 

8. Vyhpura. 

9. Upendrapura. 

10. Selluki.' 

11. UparahAla. 
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PRATIJAG AR AN AKA. 

1. Amad^padra (in the Nilagiri mandala) 

2. Mahuada ( „ „ Mahuada pathaka) 

3. Mand^raka 

i. Narmad^pura 

0. PagAra 
6. Sakapura. 

GROUPS OF VILLAGES. 

1. Bhaillasv^mi mahAdvMasaka 

2. MaktulagrAma-dvicatvAi'imsa 

3. Mukt&pali-CatuiAsiti 
(in the Audrah^di visaya) 

4i Bhrmg^ri-catuhsasti 
5. VodasiiA-astacatvArimsa 



(in the Narmadapura pratijAgarapaka) 

6. 

Tipisapadra-dvAdasaka 

(12) 

7. 

Naydpadra-saptadasaka 

(17) 

8. 

Vatakhetaka 

(36) 

9. 

SAvarisole 

(16) 


VILLAGES. 

1. Agasiyaka 

2. Aj&ravahal^ (in the GardabhapAniya bhoga) 

3. Cikhillika ( „ „ >, „ ) 

4. PisAcadevatirtha „ „ „ „ ) 

5. Pipparik^ Tod^ra „ „ „ „ ) 

6 . Senibalapuraka „ „ Tinisapadra dvAdafeka) 

7. Gupapura „ „ „ ) 

8. Bhagavatpura 99 ^ 

9 . Kumbhapataka „ „ Mohadavasa-visaya 

10. Sihaka i 9 )> ,9 

11. Vatapadraka 9; Ghashradora-bhoga 

12. Nalatadaga „ NayApadra-saptadasaka 


( 12 ) 

(42) 

(84) 

(04) 

(48) 
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13 . 

Viran&.ka 


Nagadraha-pathaka 

14 . 

MAyamodaka 


Vatakhetaka thirty-six 

15 , 

Ghant^palli 

In 

Samgamakheta-mandala 

• o • 

16 . 

Viluhaja 


99 99 

27 . 

Vadauda in SurAsani 

1 Both situated in the 

18 . 

Uthavanaka in 

the 


Suvarna-prAsAdika 

1 E&,jasayana-bhoga. 

19 . 

Samgavattfl 

In 

BhrmgAri- Catuhsasti 

20 . 

Umaratha 

99 

99 99 

21 . 

N^ha 

99 

9» 99 

22 . 

Vahidau(mthA) 

9» 

•9 99 

23 . 

Deuli 

99 

99 »9 

24 . 

Lakhanauda 

99 

99 99 

25 . 

Palasavada 

j.Araadapadra-pratijagaranaka 

26 . 

Mamati 

99 

9> 99 

27 . 

Gunaura 

„ VodasirA forty-eight 

28 . 

Guv&d&,ghatta 

99 

99 99 

29 . 

Pidividi 

99 

Sakapura-pratijagaranaka 

30 . 

Hathinavara 

99 

Pagdra „ 

31 . 

Sat&junA 

•9 

Mahuda ,, 

32 . 

Kadambapadraka,, 

Alandaraka ,, 

33 . 

Vadauda 

99 

Alahuada-pathaka 

34 . 

Muktapali 

99 

Audrahddi-visaya 

35 . 

MahisabuddhikA 

99 

” >, 

36 . 

Mahudald 

99 

f> 99 

37 . 

Hath^vAda 

1* 

99 99 

38 . 

KAkada 

99 

>9 99 

39 . 

Undapura 



40 . 

Bhlmagr^ma 



41 . 

Mokhalapataka 



42 . 

Laghuvaimganapadra 

43 . 

Thikkarika 



44 . 

Devalapataka. 




A contemporary Muhammadan historian recounts the 
total number of villages which lay in the jurisdiction of 
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Malwa. Wass^f completed his book Tazjiyatu-1 Ams&,r 
in 1300 A D. He claims to have collected the material 
for his work from the accounts of many travellers, who 
devoted their lives to making enquiries and research in 
Hindustan. He tells us that the country of Malwa, 
which was under the sovereignty of a Hindu dynasty, 
consisted of 1,893,000 towns and villages. ' 

Our information regarding the names of the towns 
and cities that rose to importance during the period 


under review is very small, 
are wmrth mentioning : — 

The 

following few places 

1. 

Ujjain 

11. 

R^jabrahmapuri 

2. 

Dh&iA 

12. 

Brahmapuri 

3. 

Mandapa 

13. 

Hevap^lapura 

4. 

Mahesvara 

14. 

Nalakacchapura 

5. 

Udayapura 

15. 

Bhilsa (Bhailsan ") 

6 . 

Bhojapura 

16. 

Ghargun rG&,gru.n ?) 

7. 

Vardham&napura 

17. 

Bijagar (Bijayagadh) 

8. 

Harsapura 

18. 

Hindiya ^ 

9. 

Narmad&,pura(Nam^vur'') 19. 

Sahgama ' 

10. 

Candrapuri 

20. 

Gogasthana 


The population of the country mainly consisted of 
the Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Kflyasthas, Vaisyas, Sudras, 
and Tailakas.® The Brahmana, as usual, occupied the 
highest position in the community. The kings offered 

1 Elliot, History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 31. 

2 Sachau’s Alberuni, Vol. I, p. 203. 

3 Ibid., p. 202. 

4 Briggs, Firishta, Introduction, LXXVI ; Elliot, Vol. VI, 
P. 559 - 

5 E. I. Vol. XIX, p. 69. 

6 Proceedings & Transactions of the Oriental Conference, 
Poona, 1919, p. 324 ; E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 310. 
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special privileges to them, and granted lands for their 
maintenance. During this period a large number of 
Brahman families migrated from the following places, 
and settled themselves in Malwa : — 


Anandapura 

Ahicchatra' 

Chiuch4sthana“ 

Sth^nesVara 

VisalagiAma 

B4d4vi, in Belluvalla of Karn&ta^ 
Adriyalavid^vari-' 
Mukt^vasasthftna ^ 

TakaristhAna 

Srug apura, in Madhyadesa® 


Asramasthfbna 

Mah^vanasth^na 

Tripurif.hana 

Akol^stn^na 

MathuiAsth^na 

DimhAnakasthfina 

Madhyadesa 

Sarasvatlsth&na 

Hastinapura^ 

Mut^vathu 


The Brahmans were divided into various Gotras and 
S4kh^s. The following are some of them : — 


GOTRAS s 


Capaliya 

BharadvAja 

Gautama 

Harita-kutsa 

Gop&,li 

Katyayana 

Vatsa 

jM&rkandeya 

Vasistha 

K&syapa 

IHiulgala 

Kautsa 

Kausika 

PaiAvasu 

Sandilya 

Barbara 

Agastya 

Bh^rgava 

Dhaumya 

Audalya 


1 Proceedings & Transactions of the Oriental Conference, 
Madras, 1924, p. 303 ; I. A., Vol, VI, p. 52. 

2 E. I., Vol. X(, p, 8 i2. 

3 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 55. cf Vol. XXXI, p 365. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XIX, pp. 350-51. 

5 J. A. S. B., Vol. V, p. 379. 

6 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1921, p. 54. 

7 E. I., Vol. IX, pp. 115-116. 

8 Ibid., Vol. IX, pp. 155-16 ; J. A., S. B„ Vol. XI, p. 231. 
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Vtijim^dhyamdina S^nkhayana 


Asvalayana 

Ranayani 

Mfldhyarndina 

Katha 

Kauthuma 

Vhjasaneya 

Sometimes they bore titles of distinction, indicating 
their rank and the extent of their education, such as the 

following “ ; — 


Srotriya 

Pandita Caturveda 

Sukla 

Agnihotrin Dviveda 

Diksita 

Eajan Yajhika 

Triveda 

U padhyAya 

Phthaka 

Thakkura 

xAvasathika 

]Maha.rhja-pandita 


It was through the co7itidbutions of these learned 
and highly talented Brahmans that hlalwa rose to the 
position of an ideal Hindu State. The Mount Abu 
inscription ^ of the reign of the Caulukya Bhiraa II, 
dated 120S A D., presents a picture of the country in 
the following words : — 

‘‘Glory to Avanti, the home of rich men, which 
protects the world by the heroism of its lords, cleanses 
it by the pure and brilliant life of its Brahmans, who 
follow the way prescribed by the revealed texts, and 
which gladdens it through the fragrance arising from the 
dalliance of its passionate youths.” 

The Paramara kings were Ksatriyas. They estab- 
lished social relations avith the various ruling dynasties 
of India by intermarriage. Udayfiditya’s daughter 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, pp. 115-116. 

2 Ibid. 

3 I. A., Vol. XI, p. 222. 
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was married to Guhila king. Jagaddeva gave his 
daughter in marriage to a Varman king of East Bengal 
Arjunavarman’s first queen was a daughter of a Kuntala 
king, and his second was a Caa]ukya princess. The 
Ganga king, Narasimha 1 (1253-1286 A. D.), married 
Sit^devi, the daughter of a ^Malava king ' A Gujarat 
prince married a princess of the Paramara dynasty. 

The country was very wealthy. Besides the dwel- 
ling quarters in every village, there were fields for 
growing crops, pasture-lands for cattle, and woods which 
produced fuel. There were markets in the villages and 
cities, which contained the houses of traders. In each 
of them there were traders’ associations. ^ The chief 
articles for sale were " candied sugar, jaggery, Bengal 
madder, thread, cotton, cocoanuts, butter, sesam oil, 
salt, areca-nuts, clothing fabrics, j&la ("bunch of buds), 
lagad^ (bars of gold), silver or other metal, oil, cattle 
fodder, sugar, grain, barley, etc. 

The land measurements were “nivartanas” and 
“phalakas”.-’ There were differeiit standards of measures 
for the different articles in the market, as for 
instance — ® 

BJiaruka— fox cocoanuts, candied sugar, Jaggery, 
Bengal madder, thread, cotton and grains. 

Ghaiaka (pot) for butter and sesam oil. 
and ,, ,, ,, ,, 

1 E. 1 ., Vol. V, Appendix p. 53, No. 362. 

2 Gadyakaranarnrta of SakalavidyAcakravarti. An. Rep. 
My. Arch. Dep , ic)2g. 

3 E. I., 'Vol. XIV, p. 31Q, v. 75. 

4 Ibid., pp. 309 6. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 74. 

6 Ibid., Vo!. XIV, pp. 309-10. 

7 ‘Palik.i’ is ap; arently an abbreviation of ‘Pala’. (E. I., 
Vol. X', p. 411 - 
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Mutaka and Mdnaka ' 
PTilakas ' 

Karsa and Pcinaka 

Sanias 

Maui 

Vumvaka 

Mutaka, Hdraka, and 


’ — for salt. 

— for jala. 

— for oil. 

— for lagad^. 

— for seeds of grain, 

— for the distiller’s 

productions. 
ipa 3 — for barley. 


The currency consisted of coins of various denomina- 
tions in gold and.silver. Some gold coins, apparently of the 
reign of Udayaditya, have been discovered in the Central 
Provinces. They are similar in type to those of the 
Kalacuri GlifLgeyadeva. The legend on the obverse is — 

1. ^rimad-U- 

2. -daya-de- 

3 -va, 

Mr. R, D. Banerji suggests ' that the king referred to 
must have been of the Parainara dynasty. The other 
denominations of coinage, as mentioned in the contempo- 
rary records, are ® — 

1. RApaka 3. Dramma 

2. ArdharApaka 4. Virns'opika \ 


1 Mdnaka might have been the same as Man^. Its equiva- 
lents are : — 

4 paila = i payali 4 mAni i Sei 

5 p 4 yali=i mana 2 Sei = i man iE. I., Vol, XI, p, 41). 

2 i. e. bundles. 

3 i. e. handfuls. 

4 J. A. S. B., 1920, Plate XIII, No. 2. 

5 Ibid. 

6 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 310 ; Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. I, p. 226. J. A. S. B., Vol. VII, p. 738, v. 6 ; 
Prabandhacintamani, p. 38. 

7 One-twentieth of a rupaka. 


(E. I., Vol. XI, p. 41.) 
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The King was the supreme head of the government. 
Over the administrative department was a body of 
ministers, at the head of which was the Prime Minister, 
who controlled all the officials and was himself subordi- 
nate to the king, His duty was to advise the sovereign 
upon matters of state, although, of course his advice 
had no binding effect upon the king and could be 
disregarded by him. This was the case when Rudr^ditya, 
the minister of Munja, was opposed to the policy of 
launching campaigns against the Calukyas, and the 
king disregarded his counsels. ' 

The minister in charge of the affairs of peace and 
war was known as ‘Mabasiindhivigrahika’, ° 

The provincial government was in the hands of 
viceroys, known as ‘ilandalikas’ and ‘Mab^mandalikas’. ^ 
The officer in charge of a ‘visaya’ was called a 
‘iS^manta’, ^ and the king’s representative in the village 
was the ‘‘Pattalika’ (Patel). 

The other governmental officials were 

Mah^s&dhanika ‘ Caurika Dandapas'ika 

Mahas^dhana Graraataka Pratirajyaka * 

"Des'ilaka Gokulika Mahattama 

]\rah&sadhyapala. 

DandMhisa was the title of the General of the 

1 Prabandhacintamani, p. 33. 

2 J. Am. O. S., Vol. VH, p. 31. 

3 Progess Report of the Archaeological Survey, Westarn 
Circle, 1921, p. 54. 

4 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 74. 

5 I. A., Vol. XIV, p. 161 ; ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 348. 

6 E. I., Vol. XIX. p. 74. 

7 Wilson, “Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus”, 
Introduction, pp. xx.xxi. 

8 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 75, V. 17. 
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army. The government maintained a huge force 
consisting of — 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Elephants 

An inscription ' of Arjunavar man’s reign tells us that 
the king possessed three classes of combatants — which 
obviously points to the above three divisions. Even at 
the time when the Param&.ra government was on the 
point of extinction, its armed forces amounted to thirty 
or forty thousand cavalry and innumerable infantry. " 
The Param^ras were specially noted for their elephant 
forces. Munja is said to have lost one thousand four 
hundred and seventy-six elephants in his fight with the 
Cfilukyas of the Deccan. ^ Sindhurfija invaded Gujarat 
with his elephant force. ' After the conquest of 
Tripuri, Laksmadeva encamped on the bank of the 
Narmada, where his elephants alleviated the fatigue of 
battle by bathing in the river. ^ Arjunavarman, 
mounting on an elephant, fought with the Caulukya 
Jayasimha. A Hoysala inscription designates the 
Mfilava king as the master of elephants. ’’ Bows and 
arrows, and swoi’ds were the principal weapons in use. 
Bhoja is known to have practised archery. ® “Jhar- 
jharas” and Damaras” were used as war-drums. ® The 

1 J. Am. O. S., Vol. VH, p. 26. 

2 Elliot, History of India, Vol. Ill, p 76. 

3 Prabandhacintamani, p. 34. 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 302. 

5 Ibid., Vol. ll, p. 192. V. 30. 

6 Ibid., Vol, VIII, p. 100. 

7 E. C., Vol. VI, Kd. No. 156. 

8 Prabandhacintamani, p. 71, 

9 E. I., Vol. II, p, 192, V. 30. 
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soldiers were quartered in forts scattered all over the 
country. There were forts at Ujjain, DhAra, E-ahatgarh, 
Bhilsa, Mandu, and Gunapura. ’ 

The total income of the government was probably 
eighteen hundred thousand gold coins. “ The royal dues 
were levied either in money or in kind. The revenue 
mainly consisted of : 

1. A share of the produce of the fields ; 

2. House-tax ; 

3. Rent in cash ; ^ 

4 Tolls and other dues from the market ; ^ 

5. Terry-tolls ; = 

6. Imposts on salt. * 

RELIGION : 

Brahmanism : The ParamAra kings were devout 
worshippers of Siva. The sovereigns who supported 
this worship by donations include Siyaka-Harsa, 
V&kpati, Bhoja, Jayasirnha, Arjunavarman, DevapAla, 
and Jayavarman II. ^ UdayAditya built a temple to 
Siva at Udayapur. The god was known under various 
names, such as Sambhu, Srikantha, Bhava,nlpati, 

1 J. A. S. B., Vol. VII, p. 738 ; ibid., Vol. V, p. 379 ; E. 1 ., 
Vol. IX, p. I2I ; I. A., Vol. XX, p. 83 ; Briggs’ Firishta, Vol. I, 
p. 21 1. 

2 Prabandhacintamani, p. 89 ; Mr. Tawney thinks that the 
number expressed here refers to the villages ; ibid., fn. 5. 

3 J. A. S. B., Vol. V, p. 382; J. Am. O. S., Vol. VI I, 
PP- 3 L 34 - 

4 J. A. S. B., Vol. VII, p. 740. 

5 J. Am. O. S., VII, p. 31. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Proceedings and Transactions of the Oriental Conference, 
Madras, 1924, p. 303 ; I. A., Vol. VI, p. 52 ; E. Vol. I., XI, 
p. 182 ; J. A. S. B., Vol. V, p. 381 ; E. I., Vol. IX, pp. 109, 119. 
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Amaresvara, OmIvAi'a, Mah^kala, KMak^lesvara, Siddha- 
natha, Nilakanthesvara, Manesvara, Udalesvara, Vai- 
dyanatha, and Gohadesvara. ' Carcika was the favourite 
goddess of Naravarman, and Devapala ^ has great 
reverence for Limh^ryft. Visvesvara Sambhu was a 
I’esident of the village of PArvagiAnia, in Radha, He 
migrated to D^hala mandala, and established a large 
number of ^aiva monasteries in the central and southern 
India in the 13th c. A. D. Mfllava Kings are said to 
have been his disciples. (S. EP. 1917, p 123). 

The contemporary records tell us that the following 
gods and goddesses were also held in great veneration 
by the people : ■* 


Hurg^ 

Laksmi 

Bhattes'varl 

VidjAdhari 


Efldha 

YMevi Bh^rati 

Hanumat 

AmbikA 


The Four-Faced M&rkandeya, 


Ganesa 

Loligasv&ini 

Ksetrap^la 

Nakulisa 


The images of all these deities were bathed and 
anointed with perfumes and incense. The usual cere- 
monial for worship consisted in sacrificing holy wood, 
Kusa grass, sesamura-seed, and rice in the sacred fire. 
Food and flowers were also offered. The worshipper 
robed himself in white garments, and said prayers 


1 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 52 ; E. I., Vol. XI, p. 182; E. I., 
Vol. IV, p. 49 ; J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 30 ; I. A., Vol. XI, 
p. 222 ; I. A., VI, [). 56 ; E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 71, J. A. S, B. 
Vol. XVIII, p. 347. 

2 Progress Report of the .Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1914, p. 59. 

3 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 310. 

4 I. A., Vol. XIV, p. 16 :; Rupam, Jan. 1924, p. I ; E. I„ 
Vol. II, p. 189; I. A., Vol. XX, p. 310; J- A. S. B.. 1914, p. 243 J 
ibid., Vol. VII. p. 740 - 
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to the deity. ‘ Sometimes he walked thrice round the 
sacred cow with other purificatory ceremonial. 

During this period, Malwa was one of the chief 
centres of the Brahmanical religion. The caste- ) 

system was at the basis of the Hindu social structure. 

The Parara^ra Kings lent their powerful support to 
the maintenance of its integrity. Udayaditya and 
Naravarman declared that their swords were ever 
ready to protect ‘varna’ (caste). There were numerous 
Hindu monasteries which fostered the study of the 
religious scriptures. At the head of each monastery 
was a superintendent, highly distinguished for learning. 

In Ujjain there was a Saiva monastery of established 
repute, called Nfitana; the Candikas'rama was a similar 
one in the same locality, where the following personages 
successively assumed the office of Superior. ^ ^ 

Tftpasa Yogesvarar^s'i Durv^sarftsi 

Y^kalavfisi Maunirfisfi Ked^raiAs'i 

Jyestajarfis'i Yoges'vari 

The first mentioned, Tfipasa, belonged to the 
Capaliya race, ^ and attained this high position by his 
sincere devotion to the God Candisa, whilst the last 
Ked^raiAs'i, built a temple to Siva on Mount Abu, in 
Sam 1-265 = 1208 A. D, ^ 

A great personage, named Bh^va Brhaspati, was - 

born in the famous city of Vanflrasi (Benares), situated 
in the visaya of Kflnj'akubja. He migrated to Malwa 
and resided in Dh^rfi, which was the abode of many 


1 J. A. S. B., VII, p. 731 ; I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 255. 

2 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, p. 351. 

3 I. A., Vol. XI, pp. 221 — 22. 

4 Ibid. 

5 I. A., Vol. XI. p. 222. 
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saintly people belonging to various religions. There he 
attained the ofi6.ce of Superintendent of Saiva temples, 
and wrote a treatise on the doctrine of the cult of Siva. 
The Paramfira kings were attracted by his qualities, and 
became his disciples ’ Later on, he changed his resi- 
dence and went to Gujarat, where he became the 
Superior of the Saiva monasteries. The Caulukya 
Kum^rapflla granted him a village in 1169 A. D. 

The people observed many religious ceremonies with 
great devotion. The most important of these seems to 
have been the ‘Vasantotsava’ or the Spring Festival, 
This was celebrated amidst various amusements, dramas 
occasionally being acted. ’ The other ceremonial events 
of significance were : 

Diwfili'*, Sendhavadeva S Candragrahana (lunar eclipse), 
Pavitraka ^ Mahfbvaisakha, Sfiryagrahana (solar eclipse). 

Jainism. Side by side with the Brahmanical religion 
Jainism also flourished in Malwa, though not with equal 
vigour. In the early part of the eleventh century A. D., 
the great Jaina Svetfimbara teacher, Amraadeva, flour- 
ished in Khandesh, in the southern division of the 
Paramfira kingdom. ’’ He preached the doctrines of 
Jainism, and converted many people to his faith. 
Numerous Jaina temples were erected in that province, 
in one of which was installed the image of Munisuvrata, 
A. number of Jaina fanes, which were built in the middle 
of the eleventh century A. D., have been discovered at 


1 Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. 111 . p. 13. 

2 Ibid. 

3 E. I., Vol. Vlll, p. loi. 

4 Prabandhacintamani, p. 46. 

5 I. A., Vol. Vj, p. 53. 

6 J. A.-S. B., 1914, p. 242. 

7 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 71. 
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Un, in the Nimar District. ' This proves that during that 
period Jainism was not limited to Khandesh, but had 
extended further east, in the Central Provinces, within 
the boundaries of the Paramara dominion 

Jainism also made considerable progress on the north 
of the Vindhya mountain. Its teachers always tried to 
assert their influence over the Parara&,ra kings. The 
Jaina teachers, Amitagati, and Dhanesvara lived in 
Malwa during the reign of Munja. Dhanesvara was the 
successor of Abhayadeva, in the SAripada. He is said 
to have flourished when Munja was ruling. 

Muniratnashri’s Amamasv&,mi-caritra ^ says that the 
Sflris, M&.natuhga, and Devabhadra, were two swans, 
whose lake M^nasa was in the minds (manasa) of Sri- 
S&tav^hana, and Bhoja. The Jaina teacher Caturmukha 
also known as Vrsabha-nandac&rya had a disciple named 
Prabhacandra. Prabhftcandra was a great favourite 
of Bhoja. Through the influence of the poet 
DhanapMa, Bhoja is said to have become favourably 
inclined towards the tenets of the Jainas. = But it is an 
evident fact that up to the last day of his life, he enter- 
tained unvarying devotion to the Brahmaiiical faith. 

Merutuuga tells ^ how the king summoned a conven- 
tion, in which the representatives of the different sects 
assembled. On his putting to them the inquiry as to what 
constituted the true path of salvation, each spoke in 
favour of what was enjoined in his peculiar religious 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1919, pp. 61-66, 

2 Peterson’s 4th Report, Introduction, p. 3. 

3 Peterson’s Third Report, p. 91, v. 23. 

4 E C., Vol II (Sravanabelgola ins.), p. 35, No. 69. 

5 PrabandhacintAmani, p. 52 ff. 

6 Ibid., p. 63. 
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doctrine. Subsequently, a compromise was effected, by 
which all agreed to work together for the solution of the 
problem, going carefully into the merits of the different 
authorities, In six month’s time they arrived at the 
conclusion that “By meditation one obtains salvation, 
regardless of the religion to which one adheres.” The 
Goddess Sarasvati is said to have appeared to the king in 
this connection, with the following message : ' 

“Are you awake ? 

You must listen to the religion of the Buddhists, but 
You must practise that of the Jainas, 

You must meditate on the supreme Siva.” 

We have no other evidence to corroborate the above 
report of Merutunga. It may be inferred from this that 
Bhoja followed a policy of toleration in religious matters. 
The great Jaina, author Abhayadeva, was born at Dhara. 
His father, Dhana, was a merchant in that city. Abhaya- 
kum^ra was the name of Abhayadeva before his 
conversion to Jainism. He obtained the position of 
Ac^rya at the age of sixteen, and he was made Suri by 
Jinesvara, in V. S. 1088 = 1031 A. D. ° 

The king Naravarman was favourably disposed to the 
Jaina religion. Samudraghosa studied “Tarka Sfistra” 
(logic) in Mftlava. ^ Naravarman became greatly inclined 
to him on account of his vast learning. The Amamasv^mi 
-caritra relates that, when Samudraghosa had addressed 
the assembly of learned men, the king Naravarman of 
Dh&rfl, Siddharflja of Gujarat, and the Prince of 

1 Prabandhacint&mani, p. 63. 

2 Peterson’s 4th Report, Introduction, p. 4. 

3 Amamasvami-caritra, by Muniratna-Suri ; Peterson’s 
Third Report, p 95, v 8. 

4 Peterson’s Third Report of Operation in Search of 
Sanskrit Manuscript in the Bombay Circle, p. 95, v. 9. 
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Godhra listened to him with great interest. Samudra- 
ghosa’s disciple, Suraprabha, was highly renowned in 
M^lava for his good qualities. ' Naravarman also had 
great veneration for the Jaina teacher, Vallabha, at 
whose feet he is said to have bowed down his head. “ 

Jainism found a new life in Gujarat under the 
patronage of the Caulukya Kum&,rapila (1145-1172 
A. D.). The whole of Malwa was brought under his 
direct control ; Jainas living there seem to have received 
fresh encouragement from him, and to have carried on 
their religious propaganda with much vigour. 

About this time, Pandit Dh&rasena lived at Dh^ra. 
His disciple was Mahitvira, a learned teacher versed in 
all the principles of the Jaina cult and Jaina grammar. 
He lived under the patronage of the Param^ra Vindhya- 
varman, who had great respect for the Jainas. During 
this period, AsMhara migrated to Malwa with all his 
family, and placed himself under the guidance of Mah&,- 
vira. He found the holy Triad flourishing under the 
benevolent care of Vindhyavarman. ^ Vindhyavarman’s 
successor, Subhafavarman, was an enemy of the Jaina 
religion. During his reign, it seems to have received a 
severe check in Malwa and Gujarat. AsMhara does not 
mention him in his writings. During his invasion of 
the Caulukya dominion, Subhatavarman took away 
nineteen gold jars from the Jaina temple at Dabhoi, and 
demolished a number of other Jaina temples in Gujarat."* 

After the accession of Arjunavarman, Jainism again 
raised its head in Malwa, AsAdhara tells us that the 

1 Peterson’s Third Report, p, 95, v. lo. 

2 Abhayadeva’s Jayantakuvya, Grantha-prasasti. 

3 Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for the Sanskrit 
MSS., 1883-84, p. 104. 

4 Vide ante, p. 197, foot-notes 4, 5. 
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territory of Arjunavarman was full of Jaina SiAvakas, 
and that he himself lived in the city of Nalakaccapura 
in order to advance the cause of the Jaina faith. He 
wrote a series of pamphlets dealing with various aspects 
of its cult. They contain the duties of the Yatis. a 
metaphysical treatise relating to Sy^dv^da, the essence 
of the teaching of the Arhats, etc, Asftdhara lived until 
the middle of the thirteenth century A D., and was 
patronised by the kings Devapala, and Jaitugi." 

During this time the Jainas succeeded in establishing 
a strong organisation all over Northern India, with 
Gujarat as their headquarters. Vastup^la (1219-1233 
A. D.), the minister of the Caulukya Viradhavala, when 
he went on a pilgrimage, was attended by the “Saiigha- 
patis” (heads of the organised associations) from Lflta, 
Gauda, Manx, Kaccha, D^hala, Avanti, and Vahga. “ 

In the middle of the thirteenth century A. D., 
Devendra seems to have been the head of the Jaina 
monastery at Ujjain. ^ He initiated Viradhavala, and 
Bhimasirnha, sons of the Mahebhya Jinacandra, at 
Ujjain, in Sam. 1302 = 1245 A. D. In Sam. 1323 = A. D. 
1266, Viradhavala received from him the office of Sxiri, 
under the name of Vidyananda Sdri, and Bhimasirnha 
the post of the teacher (UpMhjAyapada), under the name 
of Dharmakirti. Devendra died in Malwa in Sam. 
1327 = 1270 A. D., and his successor, Vidyfxnanda, also 
expired thirteen days after that date. Vidyananda’s 
younger brother, Dharmakirti then became the Suri, 
under the name of Dharmaghosa. He died in Sara. 
1367 = 1300 A. D. 


1 Report of the Search for Sanskrit MSS., by Bhandarkar, 
1883-1884, pp. 103-104. 

2 Vasantavilasa, sarga X. 

3 I. A., Vol. XI, p. 255. 
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Jainism continued to flourish in Malwa for a long 
time. During the whole course of the Paramara rule, 
though the Jainas spent much effort in an attempt to 
further the cause of their faith, they never succeeded in 
attaining predominance over the Brahmanical religion. 
Merutunga tells us ' that when the flag of the 
MahakMa temple was hoisted all those of the Jainas had 
to be lowered. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The Param&ra kings were great builders of magni- 
ficent cities, lakes, and temples. Bhoja rebuilt the city 
of Dh&ra. A Hoysala grant from Belur, dated 1117 
A. D., records that “Dh&rA was made prosperous by 
Bhoja.” " Since his reign, it had enjoyed the position 
of the chief city of Malwa, even down to the time of the 
Muhammadan rule. 

Twenty miles south of the city of Bhopal are the 
remains of the ancient city of Bhojpur. Tradi- 
tion ascribes its foundation to Bhoja. Not far from it, 
to the west, is the Bhojpur lake, which was once the 
greatest of its kind in India. The tradition runs that 
Bhoja was once attacked by a malady of the severest 
type, which threatened his life. No physician in the 
kingdom was able to cure him, but at last a recluse 
prescribed a remedy which, if properly applied, would 
definitely assure his recovery. The prescription was 
that the king should take a long course of baths in water 
supplied daily by three hundred and sixty five streams, 
and expert engineers were therefore sent all round the 

1 Prabandhacint&mani, p. 90. 

2 Ibid., p. 46. 

3 Mysore Inscriptions, p, 261. 

4 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, p. 354 . 
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Vindhya hill to discover a place that should fulfil these 
conditions. After much search, the present site of the 
lake was discovered, which was fed by three hundred 
and fifty-nine springs and the deficiency in the required 
number was subsequently made up by turning thither 
the courses of the river Kaliasot and its tributaries, 
Mr. W. Kincaid, who personally visited the lake, gives 
the following description of it : ' 

“It covered a valley which presents the most remark- 
able feature that, though it is so extensive, only two 
breaks occur in its wall of hills — one a little more than 
one hundred, the other about five hundred wide. Both 
of them were spanned by very remarkable dams, consis- 
ting of an earthen central band, faced on both sides, 
outer and inner, with immense blocks of stone, laid one 
on the other without mortar, but fitting so truly as to be 
water-tight, the other two faces sloping inwards from 
the base. The lesser opening was closed by a band 87 
feet in height, and 300 ft. thick at the bases, or even 
more ; the greater, by one in places 10 ft. high, and 
about 100 ft. broad on the top ; and, though the first 
mentioned is now a complete wreck, the latter is intact 
and still continues to turn the river Kaliasot into the 
Betwa, and from its top the old bed of the stream is 
recognisable. The lesser but higher band was broken 
by Sh^h Hussain, the greatest of the Mandu kings, for 
the purpose of utilising the bed of the lake.” 

On the ancient shore of the lake lies a number of flat 
blocks of stones The people of the locality still believe 
that they were used as a boat-house by Bhoja, 
who, every morning used to sail across the lake in order 

I I. A., Vol. XVIII, p. 3SO ff. J. R. A. S., 1914, p. 309. 
Malcolm, Central India, Vol. i, p. 25. Map and plate J. R. 
A. S, 1916. 
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to pay his obeisance at the Buddhist caves on the 
opposite shore. The Bhojpur lake stands to day as a 
testimony to the extent of the engineering skill and 
workmanship achieved by the people of Malvva under the 
magnificent rule of the Paramftras. 

The king Udayaditya founded the city of Udayapur, 
thirty miles to the north of Bhilsa. Tradition gives a 
legendary story in connection with the establishment of 
this city.' It runs as follows : — 

One day the king, in the course of a hunting excur- 
sion, came upon a snake surrounded by fire and writhing 
in agony. He rescued the reptile, which at once begged 
for a drink of water. This being unobtainable, the king 
on the earnest request of the snake, put its mouth into 
his own in order to afford it temporary relief from its 
pain. But the snake betrayed his trust and slipped 
down into his stomach, which so upset and distressed the 
king that he determined to pass the rest of his life in 
Benares. With this object in view he set off from his 
capital, halting on his way at the present site of Udayapur 
at that time only a tiny village. Here he was sleeping 
in his tent, watched over by the queen, when another 
snake, which was guarding a treasure in a hole under a 
tree near by, peeped out to see what was happening. 
The first snake saw this and thereupon addressed the 
second from the stomach of the king, warning it that it 
would at once die, if anyone were to pour oil down into 
its hole. The treasure-guardian grew very angry, and 
retorted that the other snake was in no very safe position 
itself, since if anyone administered to the king a dose of 
pepper, salt, and buttermilk, that would be sufficient to 
put an end to its life. The queen, overhearing this 

I Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey of India, vol. X, 

pp, 65-66. 
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conversation, proceeded immediately to profit by the 
information she received, and administered the siiQ-c^est- 
ed dose to the kines v. hereupon he at once brouslit up the 
snake dead, as Irid been fcrtold ; after which he procee- 
ded to pour oil down the hole of the other snake, and 
having thus killed that also, took possession of the 
treasure. To commemorate this event, he huilt there a 
city and a temple and named them after himself. 

The above story is no doubt an absolute myth, and 
there is evidence, in the words of a contemporary inscrip- 
tion,' that the city was built by Udayaditya. Udayapur 
is now once again only a small village, but there 
remain numerous traces of its ancient glory Udaya- 
samudra, the construction of which is also attributed by 
an early record to UdayjVditya cannot now he traced.'’ 

The king Devapala Imilt the city of Depalpur, now 
merely a vil! igc, about thirty nsi'e'! to the north-west of 
Indore. ' lie al-o excav.ited a lake, knov.'u as Depal- 
sagar, at one end of that village, which is now a fine 
sheet of water covering a space of several square miles." 

During the happy reign of the Paramtkras, a large 
number of superb and magnificent temples were built in 
Malwa. But, uiuortunately, only a few ipcc-iinens of 
them remain to us now, to be described at length in the 
following pages. After the fall of the Paramaras, 
Malwa became an important centre of the Muham- 
madans, and the latter, in order to obtain m tterials for 

1 Progress Report of the ArchacoL gical Survey, \t'cstern 
Circle, iprq, p. 66 

2 Ibid. 

3 In the Tabaq,it-i-Akbari the pargana cf Dipfdpur is men- 
tioned as a dependency of IMabva (Elliot, History of Inilia, Vol, 
V, P. 403'. The place is also mentioned in the Padshah-Xama 
(ibid., Vol. VII, p, 19.) 

4 Prog. Rep. Arch. Sur., Western Circle, 1020, p. 102. 
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the construction of their mosques, demolished many 
Hindu temples. The Muhammadan historians present 
us with a vivid description of how lyal-Timish sacked 
and ravaged the great temple of MahAk^la at Ujjain, 
the object of the veneration and respect of the whole of 
Hindu India. 

The Udayapur prasasti tells us ' that Bhoja beauti- 
fied the world by covering it with temples, dedicated to 
Ked^resvara, RAmesvara, Soman^tha, Surndira (?), K^a, 
Anala and Rudra. I do not think that this, by any 
means, refers to the king’s participation in the building 
of the great temple of Somanatha in Kathiawar or of 
RAmesvara in Southern India, as suggested by some 
historians. Besides the great temple of RS,mesvara in 
Madura and the temple of SomanAtha in Kathiawar, 
there were others dedicated to the same gods in different 
provinces of India. At Belur, in the Bombay 
Presidency, there is an old temple of R^mesvara. “ 
Similarly, a temple of Somanfi,tha is to be found in 
Heotalao in the Rewa State. ^ Consideration of these 
things leads me to believe that all the temples mention- 
ed in the Udayapur prasasti were built in Malwa, though 
none of them can be traced now. 

THE NILAKANTHESvARA TEMPLE AT UDAYAPUR. 

The great Nilakanthesvara temple at Udayapur was 
built by Udayftditya in Sam 1116 = 1059 A. D. An 

1 Ked 4 ra-RAmesvara-Somanatha--(Sum)dira-ka]Anala-Rudra 
satkaih surftsra (yai) r vjftpya ca yah samantad-yathartha- 
sanijMm jagatim cakira II v. 20, E. I., Vol, I, p. 236. 

2 Prog. Report of the Archseol. Survey, Western Circle, 
1921, p. 16. 

3 Ibid., p. 21. 

4 J. A. S. B., Vol. IX, p. 548. 
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inscription of the sixteenth century A. D. ' describes it 
as the most beautiful temple in India. It is one of the 
few temples in Malwa which were spared complete 
demolition by the Muhammadan iconoclasts. Imme- 
diately after the conquest of Udayapur, Sultan 
Muhammad Tughluq (A. D 1325) is said to have ordered 
this structure to be blown up. Gunpowder was heaped 
in and around the temple, but the priests, by secretly 
introducing streams of water upon them, rendered the 
ammunition ineffective. The Sult&n took it for a 
miracle, and revoked his order. One of the' halls, for 
reading Vedas, in the corner of the courtyard, was, on 
that occasion, converted into a mosque. 

Tradition tells us that - the Mughal emperor 
Aurangzeb, on his way back to Delhi from his Deccan 
wars, halted at Udaj^apur, and was amazed at the 
supreme beauty of the temple. He gave orders for its 
destruction, in order to build a mosque out of its 
materials. But MahMeva, the deity of the temple, 
appeared to him in a dream and threatened him with 
the penalty of death should his orders be carried out. 
To enforce his threat, moreover, the god smote him with 
illness, after which the emperor, becoming alarmed, 
rescinded his order. 

The temple is still perfect and complete, ^ and is one 
of the best specimens of North-Indian architecture. It 
is built of hard, fine-grained red sandstone, and stands in 
the centre of a large paved courtyard. It consists of a 
shrine and a hall. The hall has three porches projecting 
from its side, access to them being given by flights of 
steps, the principal one being on the east. The lower 

1 J. A. S. B., Vol. IX, p. 548. 

2 Cunningham’s Archsological Survey of India, Vol. VII, 

p. 85. 3 Plate. 
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parts of all the porches are provided with stone screens 
with small gaps in the entrance ways. Above the screens 
are stone benches with short pillars, supporting the roof. 
In the centre of the hall or sabharaandapa there is a bull 
(Isandi), above Avhich is a domed ceiling. Eight pillars 
and four pili-ders support the roof of the hall. The 
pillars are mis'ive but well-proportioned and beautiful. 
Each of them is square from the bottom to a certain 
height, and then rises octagonal to the top, where it is 
crowned by a circular cap. Over each of these caps 
there is a bracket capital, rendering the whole pillar from 
top to bottom symmetrical The external roof of the 
hall is pyramidal, and is made of overlapping stones 
forming circular steps, diminishing in size as they ascend. 
Each of these steps is adorned with vases of different 
shapes, and there are twelve ribs composed of sculptured 
female figures. 

The tower of the shrine is similar in form to that of 
Gondesvara at Sinn.ir, in the Xasik District, and that of 
Ambaraufltha, in the Than i District, and differs in detail 
and pl.iu fr-ru the Kh '.j'lr.iiio .^roupn Its ext(3rnal 
surface is divided into inur sections by an e(;[ual number 
of decorated horizon lal bands Eieh of these divisions 
is covered with thirty-five miniature ‘sukharas’ or spires, 
divided equally into five rows. The bands are remarkble 
for their elegance of design and refined carving. The 
whole of the tower is surmounted by an ‘amalakasila’ 
and a vase. In the north-western corner, immediately 
below the AmalakasilA,’ there is a human figure elabora- 
tely dressed and ornamented, holding the lower end of 
a fl.ag-staff. It is probably a statue of Udayaditya, the 
founder of the temple. An inscription records that 
Udayaditya repaired this fi.ag-st\ff in lOSO A. D. ' In the 


I I. A., Vol. XX, p. 83 . 
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sanctum there is a big stone Tinga,’ covered with a l)rass 
sheet, which was only recently added. The eutrance-door 
leading to the interior of the shrine, where tlie deity is, 
is profusely decorated with sculptiire.s. There are five 
jambs on each side of the door, some of which are 
enriched with elegant floral designs The outermost 
jambs are sculptured with a series of horsemen, and thus 
differ in detail from the rest. On the lintel are figures 
of Ganesa and Siva, and on the frieze above are the 
figures of five goddesses in a row. 

The whole structure has an extremely pleasing 
appearance, and every inch of it is profusely decorated 
with great harmony and accuracy. ?.lr Beglar, who has 
made a special study of it, remavhs i’mt' “It is in 
excellence of exeeulion of the uoral sculptured ornamen- 
tations that this temple surpasses all others. They are 
executed with remarkble fineness and freedom, and are 
not overcrowded so as to destroy effect, but by a judicious 
interposition of broad plain surfaces worked with exqui- 
site care, the ornamental value both of the flowered bands 
and of the plain, are mutually enhanced.” 

Mr Tergusson, the well-known authority upon 
Eastern architecture, says that, ^ “As every part of this 
temple is carved with great precision and delicacy, 
and as the whole is quite perfect at the present day, 
there are few temples of its class which give a better 
idea of the style than this one.” 

In front of the temple is a “vedi”, which is said 
to have been built by the king for offering a sacrifice 
just after the completion of the fane. It is a square 
chamber enclosed with stone screens. 

1 Beglar’s Report, A. S. I., Vol. VII, p. 86. 

2 Fergusson’s Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, 

p. 147. 
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There were four subordinate temples, one in each 
corner of the courtyard, and four square ‘vedis’ for 
reading ‘Vedas’ in, one in the middle of each side of the 
courtyard. Muhammad Tugluq, who, as we have seen, 
spared the main shrine, razed to the ground the north 
-east corner temple, and the hall, for reading Vedas, 
and erected in their place a mosque, which still contains 
two inscriptions, dated Hijra 737 and 739 . 

Each hall for reading Vedas is a square building, 
the roof of which is supported by four massive pillars. 
The ceiling is, as usual, built of overlapping stones. 
There are four balconies, one on each side of the hall, 
two of which are closed with massive trellises. Each of 
these balconies is provided with a raised slab of stone 
which served as a seat for the reader. ’ 

The modern village of Un is situated eighteen miles 
to the west of Khargaon, in the Nimar District of 
Indore State. During the rule of the Param&,ra 
dynasty it was an important town, and was one of the 
chief centres of architectural activity. A large number 
of temples, both Hindu and Jaina, still exist there to 
prove its ancient greatness. They resemble the Khajur- 
aho group in form and plan. With the exception of 
Khajuraho, Un is the only place in Northern India 
where we find so many ancient monuments together. 
On the wall of one of these temples there is an 
inscription of the Paramflra Udayflditya (1059-1086 
A. D.), which gives a definite clue to the age of these 
buildings. 

I Progress Report of the Archaeol. Survey, Western 
Circle, 1914, pp. 64-67 ; Cunningham’s Report, A. S. I., Vol. X, 
pp. 68-69; Beglar’s Report, A. S. I., Vol, VH, pp. 81-88; 
Fergusson’s Eastern Art and Architecture, Vol. II, pp. 146, 

147. 
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THE GROUP OF TEMPLES AT UN, 

(a) The Qhaubara Dera temple is the largest in the 
group. It consists of a shrine and a raandapa. The 
mandapa has three porches, one on each side, of which 
the front one is the largest and the most elegantly 
carved ; and on the door connecting it with the 
mandapa there are figures of Siva and the seven 
Mothers. The dome of the mandapa is based on four 
stone lintels, which again stand on four round stone 
pillars. The dome and the pillars are remarkable for 
their minute carvings and beautiful designs. On the 
lower half of the pillars there are small and large 
standing female figures. The plan and workmanship 
of the whole of this mandapa is reminiscent of the 
Tejahpdla temple on Mount Abu. ' A small passage, 
with a door at either end, connects the mandapa 
with the Garbhagrha (sanctum). The lintel of the 
door facing the mandapa is very well carved, and 
consists of the figures of Ganesa, Brahmd, ^iva, Visnu 
and Sarasvati. On the northern wall of the passage 
are engraved the inscription of Udayfiditya and a 
“Sarpa-bandha” (intertwined snakes), similar to that 
on Bhoja’s school at DhM'a. On the lintel of the door 
at the other end are representations of Siva and the 
seven Mothers, all in dancing attitudes. The back walls 
of the sanctum and the pyramidal tower were broken 
down by a Muhammadan contractor in order to supply 
rubble for road-making. This has reduced the main 
structure of the building to a miserable condition. The 
interior of the tower is divided into four square cells, 
one over the other, diminishing in size as they ascend. 
Some portion of the land around the temple has been 

I Eastern Art and Architecture (Fergusson^, Vol. II, 
p. 42 fn. 
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excavated and a number of Jaina images brought to 
light. One of them contains the date V. S. 1182 or 
1192 = 1125 or 1135 A D. A small fane, dedicated to 
Siva, lies. to the north of the main temple, the mandapa 
and front porch of which are now in ruins. 

(b) Zlahdk dies vara. This temple stands to the north 
of the Chaubara-Dera Xo. I, The roof and walls of its 
mandapa have now collapsed. All the porches, except 
the southern one, have disappeared. The remains of the 
bases of the three pill ir.s, v.’hich once supported the dome 
of the mandapa, can still be traced The small passage 
leading to the .sanctum has niches in the wall containing 
images of Brahmfi and Siva. The rear walls of the 
sanctum and the tower are broken down. The general 
plan of the building is the same as that of the Chaubara 
Dera and may well be compared with the great temple at 
Koveh, near Tikari, in the Gaya District of Bihar. 

\^(?) Vallahhcsvara. This temple lies to the north- 
west of that just described In later times, when its 
sikhara’ (tower) collapsed, it w.as replaced l3y a dome 
similar to that of the d.Iuh;' nrnad.in mo.srpue. The 
mandapa with its por.chet h-'s eti'drely dis:ij)peared. The 
lintel of the e;itrance duor is supported by two well 
-shaped mas.sive pillars, rhe temple is very poor in 
respect of carving, and the design is simple. 

{d) Ailukanthesvara. This magnificent temple of 
Xilakanthesvara Mah&deva is situated in the interior of 
the village. The mandapa and its porches have broken 
down. The lintel of the front door of the passage lead- 
ing to the sanctum is in a ruinous condition, and is now 
supported by two small pillars, which seem formerly to 
have belonged to the porch The jambs and lintels of 
the doors at the end of the passage contain decorative 
designs. The figure of Siva, dancing with seven divine 
Mothers, occupies spaces on one of the lintels. The 
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top of the Sikhara is broken and has fallen down. 
There is a ‘liilga’ inside the ‘Garbhagrha’, around which 
now lie scattered the images of the medifeval Hindu 
deities-Visnu, Sui*ya, the A^araha incarnation, and Parvati. 
There are four finely decorated bands on the external 
surface of the Sikhara and sanctum, each containing 
niches, in which lie the images of C^munda, Natesa and 
Tripur^ri, The intervening spaces between the bands 
are covered with miniature rows of Sikharas. The 
whole of the temple, though now in ruins, presents a 
graceful view of its past greatness. 

{e) Guptesvara and (/) Mahrikdlesvara 2. These 
Saiva temples are situated close to Nilakanthesvara. 
The Guptesvara is a subterranean building, and has now 
lost everything except a small chamber. The mandapa 
of the Mah^kitles'vara has totally disappeared, and the 
top of its sikhara has fallen down 

(g) Chaiih'ira Dera j\o. 2, a magnificent Jaina 
temple, lies between Mahakillesvara and Chaub ira Dera 
No. 1. Its mandapa is in good condition, with a large 
porch in front of it. It is square in shape, and contains 
eight pillars in the middle, supporting the dome. It is 
provided with four doorways, one of which leads to the 
sanctum. The Sikhara has altogether disappeared, 
rendering the sanctum roofless. There are two Digam- 
bara Jaina images within the sanctum, one of which 
contains the date Sam. 13 (XX). 

Qi) GoaleScara. The Jaina temple of Goales'vara is 
still in almost perfect condition, except that its ‘ilraala- 
kasilfi,’ and vase have been lost. There is no porch 
attached to the mandapa, which is a square chamber 
with four domes. The floor of the sanctum is about ten 
feet below the level of that of the mandapa. Access to 
the mandapa from the sanctum is provided by steps 
downwards. The main tower is surrounded by miniature 
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‘sikharas’ like that of the PArsvanAtha temple at 
Khajuraha. They are not so conventional as those on 
the temple of Nilakanthesvara at Udayapur. Inside 
the sanctum there stands on a pedastal a row of three 
‘Digambara’ Jaina images. An inscription records that 
they were dedicated in Sam. 1263 = 1206 A. D. ^ 

THE NEMAWAR TEMPLES. 

(a) The Siddhanatlia tem-ples. jYemawar, the ancient 
Narmadapura, twelve miles from Harda station on the 
G. I. P. Pailway, has been renowned from ancient times 
as a great place of pilgrimage. Here lies the magnificent 
temple of SiddhanAtha or Siddhesvara, dating from the 
tenth and eleventh centuries A I). On the pillars of 
the mandapa there are two inscriptions, dated Sam. 
1253 = 1196 A. D. and Sam 1281 = 1221 A. D. respectively, 
recording the visit of some pilgrims. The temple is 
complete, and consists of the sanctum with its Sikhara 
and the mandapa. The former is built of yellowish-grey 
stone, and the latter of bluish sandstone. The mandapa 
might have been added in latter times, the date of which 
cannot be pushed beyond 1196 A. D., and there are some 
structures on its top which have been made recently. 
It is a square chamber, having an open porch on each of 
the three sides. Pour fine carved pillars support each of 
the porches. The trabeate dome of the mandapa rests 
on four big lintels, which are supported by two large 
and ten small pillars. There are niches on the pillars, 
containing standing figures of Sivaganas, with bulls 
couchant near their feet The spaces between the small 
pillars are provided with finely perforated stone screens, 

1. For the group of temples at Un, see Progress Report of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, 1919, pp. 
61-64, (Plates XVIII, XIX, XX, XXI). 
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There are also niches in the lintels, containing divine 
figures. The dome is the most attractive feature in the 
whole of the structure. In the centre of it is a pendant, 
around which there are carved lotus petals. Below them 
are sixteen stone brackets, representing female figures, 
intersecting a succession of circular bands. The dome 
presents a gorgeous spectacle like that of the Mount 
Abu Vimala temple. The ceiling of the ‘antarala’ is 
gracefully decorated with inverted full-blossomed lotus 
flowers. The doorway leading to the ‘garbhagrha’ shows 
beautiful designs of architectural work, and its lintel 
bears niches, nine in number, containing images of 
Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kj\rttike.vi, Vaisnavt. Var&hi, 
Indr^ni, C^munda, and 3IahMevi. In the centre is Siva 
holding a Vint\, a Damaru and a skull-cup with his four 
hands. A bull couchant is below at his feet. 

The ‘garbhagrha’ is projected in three sides. There 
are five recessed corners between them, each of which 
contains five vertical rows of miniature temples, placed 
one over the other. All round the plinth of the 
‘garbhagrha’ is a large number of niches, containing 
altogether ninety-nine semi-divine figures. The sikhara 
with its fi,malaka-sila is perfect, and is of the same type 
as that of the Nilakanthesvara MahMeva at Un. ‘ 

(5) The Incomplete Temple of Visnii, To the north 
of the shrine of Siddhesvara lies the incomplete temple of 
Visnu. It was left unfinished beyond the garbhagrha. 
Hence neither the s'ikhara nor the mandapa is to be seen. 
On the plinth of the garbhagrha there are three bands 
of lotus-leaves, two bands of kirtiraukhas, a row of 
elephants and a row of dancing human figures. Besides 
these, the walls contain numerous mouldings and a large 

I Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1921, pp. 98-106. 
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number of divine figures, of which those of Yisnu are 
the most numerous. The roof of the antarAla is carved 
in the same manner as that of the Siddhesvara, The 
jambs of the door leading to the garbhagrha from the 
‘antarala’ are extravagantly decorated with mouldings, 
containing creeper patterns and flying figures holding 
garlands in their hands. ^ 

(c) A Jaina Temple hi ruins, in Bijawada.^ The 
great Jaina temple at Bijawada, a village 33 miles west 
of Nemawar and 49 miles east of Indore, is in absolute 
ruins. The most notable objects in it are three colossal 
Digambara Jaina images. One of them contains a date, 
Sam, 1234 =1177 A. D , on the pedestal. 

A TEMPLE OF SIVA AT MODI. 

Modi is the chief village of the pargana of the 
same name. It is thirteen miles east of Rampur, 
Central India, and was a place of great importance 
during the rule of the Paramaras, Heaps of ruins of 
a large number of buildings atte.st its former greatness. 
A stone inscription of the Paramara .Jayavarman, dated 
Sam 1314 = 1257 A. D, has been discovered there. 
At present only one temple of Siva stands in the 
village, which is also in a very miserable condition. 
The garbhagrha is almost perfect. On the lintel of the 
doorway leading to its interior is a figure of Siva, known 
as Lakulisa, The basement stones contain some inscrip- 
tions in characters of the twelfth century A. D. There 
are no traces of the mandapa and other subsidiary temples. 

Close to the above temple are the remains of part 
of a mapdapa of another fane. It now contains four 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1921, pp. 98-106. 

2 Ibid. 
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pillars, gracefully decorated and supporting square 
brackets. It is believed to have been one of the 
finest temples in Malwa. " 


THE MEHIDPUR TEMPLES. 

The modern District of Mehidpur lies in Central 
Malwa, and is not far from Ujjain. The villages of 
Jharda, Makla and Delchi are within its jurisdiction. 
Considerable remains of the architectural buildings 
of the mediaeval period are to bo traced there. Outside 
the village of Jharda are two ancient Brahmanic temples, 
one dedicated to Siva and the other to Hanuraat. In 
the interior of the village a number of Brahmanic and 
Jaina images are to be found. On the pedestal of a 
Jaina sculpture is an inscription, containing the date 
Sam, 1229 = 1172 A. D. 

The fanes of Ganapati and Milkfilesvara Siva are 
the two most important buildings in the village of 
Makla, They were built during the eleventh or twelfth 
century A. D. The JIakfilesvara temple is in good 
order, and deserves special attention. The garbhagrha 
and the sikhara are quite perfect. The horizontal 
bands of the sikhara bear a series of conventional 
‘caitya’ windows, one over the other. The walls of 
the sikhara and the garbhagrha are almost plain, and 
contain very poor decorations. The firaalakas'ilfi is 
proportionately bigger in size. The original mandapa 
has been destroyed, and the present one is a recent 
addition. “ 


1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1920, pp. 100-102. 

2 Ibid. 
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THE GREAT TEMPLE OF ^IVA AT BHOJPUR. ^ 

At Bhojpur. in the Bhopal State, there is a large 
temple of Siva known as Bhojesvara, which was evidently 
named after the great king Bhoja. It is a building 
of the eleventh or twelfth century A. D., and is in 
plan a simple square. It differs from others of its 
class in this respect that it has no re-entrant angles. 
Its exterior dimension is 66 feet. Four massive pillars 
support an incomplete dome inside the building. Each 
of them is 40 feet high, and is divided into three 
sections. The lower two are octagonal, and are sur- 
mounted by a 24-faced section. The whole of the 
pillar is tapering in appearance. The dome itself is 
magnificent, and is carved with rich designs. There 
are two sculptured figures on either side of the doorway, 
which is richly decorated above but plain below. There 
are three balconies on three sides, each supported by 
massive brackets and four decorated pillars. Inside the 
building lies a colossal ‘lihgam’, seven and a half feet 
high and seventeen feet eight inches in circumference, 
on a platform made of three superimposed blocks of 
sandstone, twenty-one and a half feet square. The 
temple, though incomplete, is singularly beautiful. 

A Jaina temple of the same age lies close to the 
above shrine. It is rectangular and incomplete. It 
contains two figures of Pfirsvanfitha and one colossal 
statue of Mahfivlra, twenty feet high. 

BIJAMANDIRA AT BHILSA. 

On the outskirts of the modern town of Bhilsa, 
in the Gwalior State, there is a Muhammadan mosque 
known locally as ‘Bijamandira’ A careful examination 

I Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. VHI, p. 121 . 
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of this building reveals the fact that it is a converted 
Hindu temple of mediaeval times. A long inscription 
of Naravarman’s reign has been discovered on one of 
its pillars, which records the king’s unvarying devotion 
to the Goddess CarcikA It may be that the fane 
originally belonged to this Goddess. Another inscrip- 
tion, of Udayaditya’s reign {i. e. Udayavarman), dated 
Saka 1103 — 1186 A. D., has been found inserted in the 
wall of this temple. ’ 

bhojaSAlA at DHAR. 

The tradition runs that the modern Kamalmauli 
mosque at Dhar was originally a building of the 
college established by Bhoja. It is still known as 
‘BhojasAlft’ (Bhoja’s School) to the local Hindu 
population. Two slabs of stone, incised in the walls 
of this building, contain inscriptions of the reigns of 
Bhoja and Arjunavarman. Besides these, inscriptions 
of the reigns of UdayMitya and Naravarman, and a 
chart containing the Sanskrit alphabet and rules of 
grammar, have also been discovered here. The modern 
structure is quite Muhammadan in style, ^ and seems 
to have been constructed with the materials of a Hidu 
temple which stood on the same site. Dr. Bhandarkar 
is inclined to think that it was the site of the temple 
of Sarasvati, mentioned in the ParijMa-maujari, 

SCULPTURE. 

All these details give us an idea of the architectural 
skill to which the people of Malwa attained during 

1 J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 35. 

2 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, pp. 341. 343. 

3 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1904, p. 18. 
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the happy period of the Paramara dynasty. Iconography 
also rose to a high level at this same time. In Sam, 
1091 = 1034 A. D., by the orders of Bhoja, the famous 
sculptor Manathala ' executed an image of Sarasvati, 
now in the custody of the British Museum, which has 
all the characteristics of mediaeval sculptures. The 
Goddess is in the ‘abhahga’ pose, with four hands, the 
front pair being now imperfect, half of each having 
disappeared. She wears a crown, and her ear-rings 
hang down to her shoulders, whilst round her neck 
is a pearl necklace, and a pearl-embroidered band 
encircles her breast ; her waist is also decorated all 
round. She is attended by five subordinate figures, 
two above and three below. On the left, below, are 
a rsi and a dwarf, and on the right, probably, Pfirvati 
on the lion. On the left above is a flying female figure 
with a garland in her hand ; the other figure is indis 
-tinct. The Devi is in meditative mood, and her face 
is lovely and serene. Mr. O. C. Ganguly, an expert 
iconographist, remarks^ that the “image is a chef Hi' oeuvre 
of rare beauty, in its exquisite serenity of pose, in its 
entrancing and balancing rhythm, in the elegance and 
suavity of its aquiline features, and in the general 
restraint in the treatment of the anatomy, which is 
almost free from any exaggeration. To us, the emotion 
of its static conception, almost alternating between a 
‘rAjasik’ and a ‘sfbtvik', is most appealing ” The image 
is also of great value for more than one reason. In it 
we find the union of characteristic features of both 
the North and South Indian sculptures. Its ‘uru malai’ 
(thigh ornament) and carnet are Dravidian in style, 

I Rupam, January, 1924, p. 2. Elements of Hiudu Ico- 
nography, (by yir. G. Rao.'. Vol. I. Part II, pp. 377-78. 
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The ornaments of its arms remind us of the early 
images of Bengal and Orissa. 

Another image ' has been discovered in the Devi 
tank at Dhar. It is carved out of hard white stone, 
and is in perfect condition. An inscription on the 
pedestal, recording its installation, is dated Sam. 1138 = 
1081 A. D., which falls within the reign of UdayMitya. 
Mr M. B. Garde identifies the Goddess as P^rvati. The 
style of her ornamentation agrees in general with that 
of the Sarasvati image of Bhoja. Her crown differs in 
detail from that of the above-mentioned image, but she 
too wears the necklace and garlands of pearls and ear- 
I rings, and her four hands are adorned with ornaments. 

• Her breast-band, drapery, and thigh ornament are 

^ similar to those of the Sarasvati image, but she is 

attended by eight figures. Above are representations 
i of BrahmS,, Visnu, Ganesa and Siva, and below, the 

1 female attendants with ‘chowries’. Above all are the 

sacrificial altars, two on each side. The Devi is deeply 
immersed in meditation, with her hands in an attitude 
of prayer. Her face breathes an air of purity and is 
expressive of divine serenity. Mr. Garde suggests that 
she is engaged in performing the ‘Panc&,gni-S&,dhana’ 
which, according to Purana, was undertaken for obtain- 
ing Siva as her husband. 

There is an iron pillar at Dhar, the date of erection 
of which cannot be definitely ascertained. ^ It may be 
the work of Vairisirnha II. The Udayapur prasasti ^ 
attributes to him the erection of a number of pillars of 
victory. Dr. Bhandarkar suggests that it might have 

1 Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. IV, Part II, 
p. 100(1922-23). 

2 A. S. I., 1902-3, pp. 24s ff. 

3 E. I., Vol. I, p. 237, V. 8. 
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been set up by Arjunavarman after his victory over the 
Gujarat king/ 

E,elics of the architectural activities of the 
Param^ras can also be traced in the far distant country 
of Kashmir. Kalhana, in his E^jatarahginl, ^ records 
that Bhoja, king of Malava, once took a vow to wash 
his face every day with the water of P^pasudana tirtha 
in Kashmir. He was enabled to fulfil this vow by the 
good offices of a certain Padmar^ja, who excavated a 
tank for this purpose at Kapotesvara, whence jugs full 
of water used to be sent to him. Kapotesvara is the 
modern Kother, where the enclosure around the tank 
still exists, having the characteristics of the structural 
buildings of the mediaeval period. Local tradition runs 
that a king of the Deccan, once being disfigured by 
the growth of a number of horns on his head, took his 
bath in that kunda (tank), and was relieved of his 
trouble, whereupon he recorded his gratitude by sur- 
rounding it with a wall. Sir A. Stein thinks that there 
is a good deal of truth in this story, although in those 
early ages, there was less facility for the conveyance of 
anything from one country to another. Jamadar 
Khushal Singh, at the court of Banjit Singh, often had 
the water of the Ganges brought to his residence in the 
Punjab that he might bathe in it. Eanvir Singh of 
Kashmir drank nothing but Ganges water, which was 
supplied to him regularly from Hardwar. The Muham- 
madan historians relate ^ that Ganges water was brought 
regularly to Gujarat, for the baths of Soman^tha. 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1904, p. 19. 

2 Chronicles of Kashmir, translated by Sir A. Stein, Vol. I, 
p. 284 ; Bk. VH, verses 190-193. 

3 Elliot’s History of India, VoL II, p. 469. 
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Hence it is not impossible to imagine that a great king 
like Bhoja could make temporary arrangements for 
bringing water regularly to him from that particular 
tank in Kashmir. 

% 

LITERATURE AND LEARNING. 

During the magnificent rule of the Param&ra dynasty 
Malwa was justly renowned on account of its extensive 
architectural activities. But behind all these activities, 
there lay a life, a thought, an ideal whose refinement of 
character found expression rather in the literature of 
the time than in such concrete examples. And to this 
y, branch of liberal art the government of the country, by 

its benevolent support, gave opportunity of wide and 
unbounded development. 

The Param&ra kings \vere great votaries of the 
If Goddess of learning, and were in reality the very heart 

f of the great literary movement of the period. Many of 

them were themselves great poets. Their generous 
sympathy encouraged others to devote their lives to the 
enrichment of the stores of literature. Siyaka-Harsa 
won imperial status for his family by the strength 
» of his arms, and left to his successors the task of 

building up an ideal empire. His son V5;kpatir&ja, while 
doing full justice to his regal position by his care for 
the political interests of his realm, spared no effort to 
further the cause of the literary movement also. The 
Udayapur prasasti tells us that he cultivated eloquence, 
4 lofty poetry, the art of reasoning, and a complete 

mastery over the rules of the SSstras. ' The Kauthem ” 
and Yeur grants of the C4]ukya Vikramfiditya V describe 
Utpala as the chief of poets. Padmagupta writes that 

1 E. I., Vol. I, p. 235, V. 16. 

2 I. A,, Vol. XVI, p. 23,— kavi-vrsa. 

r 
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“after VikramAditya and SAtavAhana had gone home, the 
Goddess Sarasvati reposed beside this poet friend.” ' 

To-day, all we know of the king’s compositions are 
in the form of quotations made by contemporary and 
later authors in their own writings. Dhanika, in his 
commentary on Dasarupa, twice quotes a verse, whose 
authorship he ascribes in one place to Vakpatiraja, and 
in the other to Munja ^ The Kashmirian poet Ksemen- 
dra, quotes three different stanzas, composed by Utpala- 
rAja, in his books Suvrttatilaka, ^ KavikanthAbharana, < 
and AucityavicAracarcA. = This last is a treatise on 
‘alamkAra’, in which the verse composed by the king 
begins with “ahau vA hAre vA” etc. The same stanza 
occurs in the anthology of Vallabhadeva, its author being 
given as VAkpati, the son cf Harsadeva. ® In the 
Rasikasarnjlvani Arjuuavaraman quotes a verse, the 
authorship of which he ascribes to his ancestor Munja, 
whose other name was VAkpati. ’’ Two other verses by 
the king are reproduced in the Sarngadharapaddhati 
(1363 A. D.). ^ Merutunga has incorporated in his 
PrabandhacintAmani some verses, which, according to 
him, were composed by the king during his captivity in 
the Deccan. « 

1 Atite Vikram 4 ditye gate’ stain SAtavAhane j 
Kavi-mitre visasrilma yasrnin devi Sarasvati ll 

(Navas., Sarga xi, v. 93.) 

2 Pranaya-kupitam drsta, vs. 66, 67. 

3 KavyamiH-Part 2. ed. Durgaprasad and Parab. Bombay 
i886, — . 37. 

4 Ibid., Part 4, 1887, p. 125. 

5 Ibid., Part i, 2nd ed, 1893, p. 131. 

6 Subhasitavali — 3413, 3414 ; Peterson, p. 449. 

7 AmaruSataka — Durgaprasad and Parab, 18 ig, p. 23. 

8 Vs. 126 (by Vakpatiraja), 1017 (by Utpalaraja). 

9 Prabandhacintamaiyi, pp. 33-35. Mr. Tawney remarks 
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“Munja-pratidesa-vyavastha,’’, a geographical descrip- 
tion of India, is said to have been written by Vflkpati- 
rflja. ' His death was a real loss to the literary circles of 
that period. He is said to have exclaimed, when he 
was led to execution in the C^lukya capital — “ 

“Fortune will go to Govinda ; glory and heroism to the 
house of the Hero ; 

“But when MuSja has passed away, that storehouse of 
fame, Sarasvati, will be without support.” 

Sindhur&ja’s valuable patronage was a great induce- 
ment to the poets of his time to continue their work. 
His bounty to men of letters was immeasurable. His 
son Bhoja took great interest in literary activities. 

Vastup^la, who was the governor of Vhghel&, Vira- 
dhavala, at Cambay, flourished in the first half of the 
thirteenth century A. D., and he also was a great patron 
of poets, In the ‘VasantavilS,sa his enormous bounty 
towards them is compared with that of Bhoja and Munja. 
It tells us 3 that he offered so many gifts to the men of 
wisdom, that before them long accumulated fame of 
Bhoja and Munja paled into insignificance. 

Merutunga, being unable to determine the age of 
B&na, Mayfira, and Mflgha, placed them in Bhoja’s 
entourage. * These erudite scholars flourished long before 
the king’s accession. The Bhoja-carita gives the names 
of a large number of poets as contemporaries of Bhoja. 


that the speeches of Munja are to be looked upon as based on 
oral tradition. 

1 As. Re., VoL IX, p. 176. 

2 Prabandhacint&mani, p. 35. 

3 Kiivya-keli-rasikah kavi-vrndavarjanam samatanista tath 4 - 
sau Munja-Bhoja-yasas 4 ni dhruvam ojah-sancayo bhuvi yath 4 sau 
vrtha’ bhut (sarga 5, v. 14). 

4 Prabandhacint^mani pp. 48- 52, 64, 65. 
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“after VikramS.ditya and SAtav&hana had gone home, the 
Goddess Sarasvati reposed beside this poet friend.” ' 

To-day, all we know of the king’s compositions are 
in the form of quotations made by contemporary and 
later authors in their own writings. Dhanika, in his 
commentary on DasarApa, twice quotes a verse, whose 
authorship he ascribes in one place to Vakpatirfija, and 
in the other to Munja ^ The Kashmirian poet Ksemen- 
dra, quotes three different stanzas, composed by Utpala- 
rAja, in bis books Suvrttatilaka, ^ Kavikanth&bharana, * 
and Aucityavic&racarcA. ® This last is a treatise on 
‘alamkS,ra’, in which the verse composed by the king 
begins with “ahau va hAre vA” etc. The same stanza 
occurs in the anthology of Vallabhadeva, its author being 
given as V&,kpati, the son cf Harsadeva. ® In the 
Rasikasamjlvanl Arjunavaraman quotes a verse, the 
authorship of which he ascribes to his ancestor Munja, 
whose other name was Vakpati. ^ Two other verses by 
the king are reproduced in the Sarngadharapaddhati 
(1363 A. D.). ^ Merutunga has incorporated in his 
Prabandhacint&mani some verses, which, according to 
him, were composed by the king during his captivity in 
the Deccan. ® 

1 Atite Vikramiditye gate’ stain Satav 4 hane j 
Kavi-mitre visasrtoa yasmin devi Sarasvati || 

(Navas., Sarga xi, v. 93.) 

2 Pranaya-kupitain drsta, vs. 66, 67. 

3 K 4 vyamila-Part 2. ed. Durgaprasad and Parab, Bombay 
1886, — . 37. 

4 Ibid., Part 4, 1887, p. 125. 

5 Ibid., Part i, 2nd ed. 1893, P- iSt- 

6 Subh&sit 4 vali— 3413, 3414 j Peterson, p. 449. 

7 AmaruSataka — Durgaprasad and Parab, 1819, p. 23. 

8 Vs. 126 (by V 4 kpatiraja), 1017 (by Utpalaraja). 

9 Prabandhacint&maqi, pp. 33-35. Mr. Tawney remarks 
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“Munja-pratidesa-vyavasth&,’’, a geographical descrip- 
tion of India, is said to have been written by VS,kpati- 
r&ja. ' His death was a real loss to the literary circles of 
that period. He is said to have exclaimed, when he 
was led to execution in the Cfblukya capital — ^ 

“Fortune will go to Govinda ; glory and heroism to the 
house of the Hero ; 

“But when Munja has passed away, that storehouse of 
fame, Sarasvati, will be without support.” 
Sindhur^ja’s valuable patronage was a great induce- 
ment to the poets of his time to continue their work. 
His bounty to men of letters was immeasurable. His 
son Bhoja took great interest in literary activities. 

Vastup^la, who was the governor of V&ghelfl Vlra- 
dhavala, at Cambay, flourished in the first half of the 
thirteenth century A. D., and he also was a great patron 
of poets. In the ‘Vasantavillk,sa his enormous bounty 
towards them is compared with that of Bhoja and Munja. 
It tells us 3 that he offered so many gifts to the men of 
wisdom, that before them long accumulated fame of 
Bhoja and Munja paled into insignificance, 

Merutuhga, being unable to determine the age of 
Bflna, Mayfira, and Mftgha, placed them in Bhoja’s 
entourage. * These erudite scholars flourished long before 
the king’s accession. The Bhoja-carita gives the names 
of a large number of poets as contemporaries of Bhoja. 


that the speeches of Munja are to be looked upon as based on 
oral tradition. 

1 As. Re., Vol. IX, p. 176. 

2 Prabandhacint&mani, p. 35. 

3 K^vya-keli-rasi^ah kavi-vrndavarjanam samataniata tathi- 
sau Munja-Bhoja-yaSasSin dhruvam ojah-sancayo bhuvi yathi sau 
vrth&’ bhut (sarga 5, v. 14). 

4 Prabandhacint&mani pp. 48-52, 64, 65. 
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But the list is erroneous from the chronological point of 
view. There can hardly be any doubt that a large 
number of poets lived in Malwa under his benevolent 
patronage. Kalhana tells us ' that both Kalasa (1063- 
1089 A. D.) and Bhoja were very learned, and were the 
friends of poets. The king occasionally encouraged 
men of letters by conferring on them honorific titles. 
Bhflskarabhatta, son of the poet Trivikraraa, received 
from him the title of ‘Vidy^pati.’ The Ain-i-Akbarl ^ 
relates that — “Bhoja held wisdom in honour, the learned 
men were treated with distinction, and seekers after 
knowledge were encouraged by his support. Five 
hundred sages, the most erudite of the age, shone as the 
gathered wisdom of his court, and were entertained in 
a manner becoming their dignity and merit ” 

The Udayapur prafeisti"* glorifies Bhoja as the king 
of poets. He is said to have composed a large number 
of books and the authorship of the following works is 
ascribed to him. ^ 


Name of Work 


Subject of Work. 


(a) Adityapratftpasiddhftnta 

(b) Ayurvedasarvasva 

(c) Campur&mflyana 

(d) Cflnakyanlti (?) 

(e) C^rucarySt 

(f) Tattvaprak^sa 

(g) NftmamMik& 

(h) Tuktikalpataru 


(a) Astronomy 

(b) Medicine 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) Religion 

(f) ^aivism 

(g) Lexicography 

(h) Arts, etc. 


1 Stein’s R 4 jataranginl, Vol. I., p. 290. 

2 E. I., Vol. I, p. 340. 

3 Translated by Jarrett, Vol. 1 1, p. 216. 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 23s, V. 18. Kaviraja. 

5 Catalogus Catalogorura, Aufrecht, Part I, p. 418. 
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(i) R&jam^rtanda Yogasutravrtti (i) Commentary on 

Yogastitra 

(i) » (i) Astronomy 

(k) Rajamrg^nka Yogasutravrtti (k) „ and Medicine 


(1) Vidyavinoda 

(1) Poetry 

(m) Vidvajjanavallabha 

(m) Astronomy 

Prasnajnli,na 


(n) Visrantavidy^vinoda 

(n) Medicine 

(oj Vyavah^rasamuccaya 

(0) Religion 

(p) Sabddnus^sana 

(p) Grammar 

(q) SS,lihotra 

(q) Parriery 

(r) Sivatattvaratnakalikft 

(r) 

(s) Saraar&nganasutradhftra 

(s) Architecture 

(t) Saras vatikanthfLbharana 

(t) Alarnk^ra 

(u) Siddh&,ntasaingraha 

(u) Saivism 

(v) Subh&sitaprabandha 

(V) 

(w) Two Prakrit Poems at Dhar ’ 

(w) 


It is doubtful whether Bhoja himself wrote so many 
books on different subjects. Some of them might have 
been his own productions, but the rest seem to have been 
written by a group of literary men under his guidance. 
Of all the books in the above list, Bftjamrgfinka alone 
contains the date of its composition, which is expressed 
in the ^aka era as 964!-1042-10I3 A. D. The king is 
highly esteemed by the poets Cittapa, Devesvara, 
Vin&,yaka, SaAkara, and Sarasvatlkutumbaduhitr. He is 
referred to by Dasabala, All^anatha, Baghunandana 
and Siilap^ni in the Prhyascittaviveka. He is quoted in 
Bha,vaprakasa and MAdhava’s E.ugvinis'caya as a writer 
on medicine. As an astronomer he is noticed by 
Kesavflrka, and as a grammarian and lexicographer by 
Kstrasva,mi, SS.yan.a, and Mahipa, 

1 E. I., Vol. VIII, pp. .241 ff. 

2 Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, p, 418. 
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Both UdayMitya and Naravarman were staunch 
supporters of all cultural movements. Naravarman 
himself was a poet. He composed the Nagpur prasasti. ' 
His court was adorned with a large number of poets. 
On one occasion, two learned men, from a foreign 
country, visited Naravarman’s court at Dh&r&, and 
proposed to the assembled company some poetic riddles. 
As none of the Court poets was able to solve them, 
the king sent them to Jaina teacher Jinavallabha, who 
lived at Citrakuta (Chitor). Jinavallabha at once gave 
them the right solutions, and returned them to the king. 
Naravarman was highly pleased with him, and received 
him with great honour upon his visiting Dh&,r^i, on a 
subsequent occasion. A large sum of money was offered 
him as a gift, but he refused to accept it, and requested 
the king to make some endowments, instead, to the 
Jaina temples at Citrakffta. ’ 

Next, and the last of the Param^ra kings, to be 
endowed with poeticargenius, was Arjunavarman. His 
inscriptions ^ celebrate his merit by stating that he was 
a repository of poetry and song, and that he relieved 
the Goddess of Learning of her volumes and lute. He 
[is the author of : — 

(a) Easikajlvani K^vya 

(b) Rasikasamjivinl Amarusataka-tik^t, 

His court also was graced by a large number of poets. 

Even in the dark days of the decline of their power, 
the Param&ra kings did not withdraw their support from 

1 E. I , Vol. II, p, 180. 

2 Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 
1882-3, P- 47. 

3 Kavya-g 4 ndharva-sarvasva-nidhina yena sampratam | 
bhar&vataranam devyas cakre pustaka-vinayoh || V. 18. 

J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII. p. 26. 
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those devoted to learning. Bhoja II is said to have been 
a great patron of poets, like his predecessor of the same 
name, ^ 

During the period under review, many educational 
institutions were established in Malwa for the cultural 
development of the people. The modern Kamalmaula 
mosque at Dh&,ra, as we have already noticed, is believed 
to have been a school building erected by Bhoja. The 
tradition is strongly corroborated by the discovery of 
two charts on the walls of that building, which contain 
alphabets and rules of grammar ^ They are very im- 
portant, inasmuch as they give us an idea of the method 
of teaching that was pursued in those ancient days. 
The first is sketched out by the windings of a single 
serpent. On its body is engraved the Sanskrit alphabet 
in the K&gari characters of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A. D. The tail contains the inflectional termi- 
nations of nouns and verbs. There are altogether 
fifty-three letters and symbols, and twenty-one nominal 
and eighteen verbal inflectional terminations in it. 

The second chart is made up by the intertwining of 
two serpents. Its object is to record some chief rules of 
Sanskrit “Kfl-tantra” grammar. Personal terminations 
of ten tenses, moods and three numbers are described. 
There are also two sets of terminations, viz, Parasmaipada 
and Atmanepada, for each tense and mood. 

Both these records were certainly set up there for 
the guidance of the pupils. A similar mode of teaching 
adopted all over the country, and charts of exactly the 
same type are also found in the temple of Maha,k&la 
at Ujjain,3 and in a fane at Un.^ Through the strenuous 

1 Hammira-mahakAvya, I. A., Vol \ 111 , p. 64 

2 J Bo, Br., Vol. XXI, pp. 350-351- 

3 Prog Report of the A. S., Western Circle, 1913 , p. 55 . 

4 A. S. I., 1918-19, Part I, p. 17. 
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efforts of all these institutions, Malwa became a chief 
centre of cultural activities in India. In Sam. 1232 = 
1175 A. D., Narapati composed a treatise on omens, 
entitled ‘Narapati-jayacarya’, in which he describes the 
country of Malwa as being the abode of learning, where, 
in the city of Dh^rA Amradeva, lived.' This atmosphere, 
creative of literary genius, invited many students from 
the neighbouring territories to migrate and settle there. 
Thus, under the benevolent care of the ParamA,ras, 
Malwa became the resort of the most renowned and 
brilliant scholars and literary men of the age. Of these, 
the earliest known was Dhanapala, who flourished at 
the end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh 
centuries A. D. 

dhanapAla 


Sarvadeva, the father of DhanapMa, migrated from 
Madhyadesa, and settled in Ujjain. In fulfilment of his 
promise to the Jaina Vardharaana, he asked bis son to 
embrace the Jaina faith ; but Dhanapala was averse to 
forsaking the Brahmanical religion, and this refusal 
to comply with his father’s wishes completely dissociated 
him from his family. He migrated to Dh&iA, and there 
studied all branches of Brahmanic learning, but sub- 
sequently, through the influence of his younger brother, 
he became a follower of the Jaina faith. “ He gained 
the favourable notice of king Bhoja, and rose to be one 
of his principal court poets. The Ain-i-Akbari relates ^ 


1 Vidyaiaye Maiava-samjfia dese Dhara-purJ-ramya-nivasa- 

A A • * 

nan^amajflo nrpa-loka-pfijyo nAmnAmra-devo vibudhah 

prasiddhah || 

X, . Report, 1882-83, PP- 220 cc.) 

2 Prabandhacint 4 mani, p. 54. 

3 Jarrett, Vol II, p 216. 
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that of the five hundred poets of Bhoja’s court, Barruj 
\Yararuci) was the foremost, and the next Dhanap&,la. 
So far four books have been discovered from the pen of 
this writer. They are ; 

(a) Phiyalacchi, ' 

(b) Rsabhapaucflsik^, 

(c) Tilakamaujari, ^ 

(d) A Commentary on ^obhana’s Caturvims'ikft.'* 
The first of these works was composed in Sam. 1029 = 972 
A. D., when Bhanapala was residing at Dha,n\. = The 
book was composed for the poet’s younger sister, Sundart, 
whom Mr. Biihler is inclined to identify with the famous 
Avanti-Sundari. * In conclusion the poet remarks ' : — 
“Those words which, being rich in flavour, are commonly 
employed in poetry i)y poets, I have arranged here ; may 
they gladden the hearts of clever men.” In the ‘man- 
galacaraija’ of this book, Brahmh, and other deities of the 
Brahmanical religion are invoked. At the end of the 
third part, the name of the Tirthamkara Mahfivira- 
JnMiputra is mentioned. 

The RsabhapancftsikS, consists of fifty verses in honour 
of the first Tirthamkara Rsabha. In conclusion the poet 
invokes the great .laina Tirtharnkara “ : — “Thus praised 
with devotion by me, a man of small understanding only, 
whose Karma is consumed like fuel in the fire of medita- 
tion, mayest thou (O Bsabha !), reward me by pure know- 
ledge, (which is) a boat to cross the ocean of existence.” 

r I Edited by Biihler, Gottingen, 1879. 

2 Ibid., p. 9. 

3 KAvyamiilA Series, No. 85. 

4 Biihler, Sc. akad, Wien, 99 (1882), pp. 570-572. 

5 PAiyalacchi, v, 277. 

6 Ibid., p. 8. 

7 Ibid., p. 6 ; p, 50, v. 270 

8 Ibid., p. 9. 
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This proves the truth of Merutuiiga’s statement that 
DhanapAla later on became a staunch follower of the 
Jaina religion. 

In connection with the composition of the third 
book, Tilakamanjari, Alerutuhga narrates an interesting 
story. DhanapAla, he says, was absent from the royal 
court for a considerable time, and, on Bhoja’s enquiring 
into the cause of this, the poet replied that he was busy 
writing the Tilakamanjari, which had just been com- 
pleted. The king was curious to read the book, and, 
when he had done so, he was much impressed by its 
merit, and asked the poet to make him the hero of the 
tale, changing the name of the country from YinatA to 
Avanti. But Bhanapala refused to comply with the 
king’s request, whereupon Bhoja became highly incensed, 
and burnt the entire manuscript. This gave a rude 
shock to the poet’s feeling, and he became dejected 
and broken at the loss of his precious book. But, 
fortunately for him, his daughter BAlapanditA, was a 
woman of keen intelligence, and she remembered half 
the text of the book, and reproduced it in the original 
form. This, to a certain extent, consoled the heart of 
the poet, and, later on, she is said to have compo-ed the 
remaining portion of the work. ' lYe have no evidence 
to corroborate this story. 

SOBHANA. 

Sobhana, the younger brother of Dhanapala, lived 
His only known composition is the Catur- 
vimsikAstuti = 

DHANANJAYA. 

Dhananjaya, son of Visnu, was one of the learned 

1 Prabandhacintamani, pp. 60-61. 

2 Text, edited by Jacobi, Z. D. M. G. 32 (1878), pp. 509-534, 
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scholars of the age. He was a poet in the court of 
Vfi,kpati-Muuja, and composed a masterly work on 
Hindu dramaturgy, named ‘DasarApa’, " in which he 
remarks that he developed his literary genius by dis- 
coursing with the sovereign lord Munja The Sadukti- 
karnamrta, the anthology of ^rldharadAsa, quotes a 
verse from it. ^ 

DHANIKA. 

Hhanika, son of Visnu, was a brother of Hhananjaya. 
He was originally an inhabitant of Ahicchatra, and 
settled in MAlava before Sam, 1031 = 97J; A. H. * He 
was connected with the administrative department 
of the Paramftra government. In one of his compositions 
he speaks of himself as a “mahasAdhyapMa” of king 
UtpalaiAja. ^ He cultivated the art of literature, in 
which he attained a high degree of perfection. He 
wrote a commentary in prose on Hhananjaya’s ‘DasarApa’ 
entitled Das'arApAvaloka or DasarApAloka, which gives 
clear proof of his high intellectual and literary attain- 
ments. It appears to have been written in the early part 
of the eleventh century A, D , as it contains a passage 
from Padmagupta’s NavasAhasAhka-carita. One of the 
manuscripts, at the end of the first book, contains a verse 

1 Edited by G, C. Haas, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1910. 

2 Visnoh sutenapi Dhanamjayena 
Vidvan mano-rAga-nibandha-hetuh 
aviskrtam Munja-mahisa-gosthi 
vaidagdhya-bh&ji Dasarupam etat 11 

(V. 98, p. 848.) 

3 Z. D. M. G. 36 U892k pp. 533-34 

4 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 53. 

5 Wilson, Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, 
London, 1871, I, XX, XXI, 
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of four lines from Ksemendra’s Brhat-kathfnnafijari, 
which was composed about 1037 A. D. This seems to be 
a later interpolation Dhanika also wrote a book entitled 
“Kavyanirnaya”, which is not available now. The Das'a- 
rfip&valoka contains seven verses from it, and twenty- 
four stanzas from his other compositions, written both 
in Prakrit and Sanskrit Three of the twenty-four 
stanzas are also quoted under his name in the S&,rnga- 
dharapaddhati. * Whilst composing his Dasarupavaloka, 
he consulted many books on Hindu dramas, and other 
poetical works by eminent authors. It will help us to 
form some idea as to the sort of books to be found in 
the literary stores of Malwa in this far-off period. 
They are as follows ; — ^ 

DRAMAS STILL EXTANT. 

Mrcchakatika 

^akuntalfb 

Vikramorvasi 

Malavikagnimitra 

Ratn^vali 

Priyadarsika 

N^gftnanda 

Mah&vira-carita 

U ttara-Pama-carita 

MMatimfldhava 

Mudrftrftksasa 

Venisamhflra 

Karpfframanjari 

Viddhas^labhanjikfL 

Anargharftghava 

Mahfin^taka. 


r Op. cit., 3973, 3417, 278. 

2 Dassrupa, ed. Haas, Introduction, pp. XXXVI, seq. 
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DRAMAS UNPUBLISHED OR NO LONGER EXTANT. 

Ud&ttaraghava 

Chalitarama 

Panda v^nan da 

P&,mabhyudaya 

Taraiigadatta 

Puspadusitaka. 

OTHER WORKS OF SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT 
LITERATURE. 

Mahabharata Srngdvatilaka Hdlasaptasatl 

P^mayaria Kir^t&rjuniya Bhartrharisatakani 

j Meghaduta KMamban Amarusataka 

i Kum&rasambhava Sisup4lavadha NavasjkhasSxika-carita. 

Raghuvamsa Brhatkath^ 

’ MINOR AND UNKNOWN AUTHORS OR WORKS. 

r 

Anandavardhana 
Vikatanitamba (a poetess) 

Vakpatirajadeva 

Rudra 

^ Bhanika 

Bhatta B&na’s MahasvetS.varnan^vasara. 

TECHNICAL WORKS. 

Bharatiyanatyasdstra 
Kdmasutra o£ V^btsjAyana 
^ V^kyapadiya 

KdvyalainkS,ra of Rudrata 

The voluminous references to authors and works, in 
his short commentary, prove fully the depth and extent 
of Bhanika’s acquaintance with literature. He was 
greatly esteemed and honoured by his contemporaries 
for his vast learning, and left behind him a memory 
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that will last for ages to come. He is still cherished by 
lovers of literature, and is looked upon as one of the 
greatest poets that India has ever produced. A later 
writer, finding the Sanskrit language and literature in a 
most deplorable condition, lamented — 

“Poetry of the school of Vidarbha was the sportive 
daughter of Valralki, and, having been educated by 
Vy^a, she chose K^lid^a for her bridegroom ; she was 
the mother of Amara, Sundara and but now, 

old and decrepit, lacking ornaments, and her tender 
feet slipping as she walks, to whom has she not come for 
shelter ?” ‘ 

PADMAGUPTA. 

Padmagupta, whose other name was Parimala, was 
a court poet of both V^kpati — Munja and Sindhur&ja, “ 
He tells us that he followed the path laid down by the 
poets through the grace of Vakpatir^ja. He composed 
the book Navasahasfi,nka-carita, 3 it is said, at the order 
of the king SindhuiAja. In his work he mentions the 

1 Valmiker-ajani prakdsita-guna Vyasena liluvatl 
^aidarbhl kavita svayaip vrtavati sri-Kalidasaia varam II 
yusut ArRarasiiriha-Magha-Dhanikun seyam jara-iiirasa 
sunyAlamkarana skhalan-mrdu-pada kaiu va janani nisritii II 

(J. R. A. S. (New Series), Vol. XV, p. i 75 -) 

2 Sarasvati-kalpa-lataika-kandam 
vand&mahe Vakpatir&ja-devam 1 
yasya pras 4 dad vayam apyamutra 
kavindra-chlrne pathi samcar&mah , V. 7. 
divaia yiyisur mama v 4 ci mudr^m 
adatta yAm Vakpatirija-devah 1 
Tas^^nujanmA kavi-bandhavasya 
bhinatti tani samprati Sindhurajah li V. 8. 

(Navas sarga I). 

3 NavasiihasAnka-carita, edited by Pant' it Vamana Sastri 
Islampurkar, Bombay, 1895, Sanskrit Series, LIH. 
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names of KMid{\sa, GunMya, the author of Brhatkathft, 
B^na and Mayiira. Verses from the JvavasahasMka-carita' 
are quoted in Vallabhadeva’s Suhhasit^lvalir Dhanika’s 
Das'ai’Rp^valoka,-’ Vardhamaiia’s ^ Ganaratnamahodadhi, 
Kavyaprakas'a, and Jayaratha’s Alamk^raviraarsini. ^ 

There can hardly be any doubt that Padmagupta 
produced many other literary works besides the NavasA,ha- 
sAjika carita. At the present time only a few of them 
are known to us. 

Ksemendra quotes five verses in his Suvrttatilaka, 
which are extracts from the works of Parimala.® In the 
^^rngadharapaddhati also a verse composed by Parimala 
is introduced. 

BHATTA HALAYUDHA, 

Bhatta HalAyudha was a renowned poet of that time. 
In his early years he was a court poet of the RAstrakfita 
kings, at AIAnyakheta. He wrote his book Kavi-rahasya’ 
in the middle of the tenth century A. D, at the court of 
the RAstrakdta KrsnarAja III. ® His earliest work, 
however, would appear to be one on lexicography, 
entitled “AbhidhAna-ratnamAIS,.”'’ Later he migrated to 

1 Peterson, No. 268. 

2 II, 37 - 

3 P, 1 17, 7th edition, Eggeling. 

4 K;\vya-praka§a, Calcutta, 1866, pp. 323, 337. 

5 Deccan College MSS., No. 23, fol. i66b. 

6 Subhitsitavali, Peterson, pp, 51-52 ; J. Bo. Br., Vol. XVI, 
pp, 173 sqq. 

7 Subhasitavali, p. 52. 

8 Published by Heller, HalAyudha’s Kavi-rahasyam in 
beiden Recensionen herausgegeben, Greifswald, 190O, 

9 cf. Zachariae, “Die indischen Worterbucher (Kosa)”, in 
Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie, I, b, p. 26. (Strassburg, 
1897). Lhe text by Aufrecht, London, 1861. 
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M&,lava, and lived in DhAra, at the court of Munja. He 
prepared his “Mrtasamjivani” a commentary on the 
“Pingala-chandahsO,tra”, about this time, and speaks 
highly of the king’s liberality. ‘ 

AMITAGATI. 

Amitagati was the disciple of M^dhavasena, whose 
preceptor was Nemisena, the head of the Jaina ascetics 
of the Alathurasamgha. " He was a scholar of great 
fame, and flourished in MAlava at the end of the tenth 
century A. D. and the beginning of the eleventh. He 
completed his work, “SubhAsita-ratna-samdoha”,^ in Sam. 
1050 = 993 A. D., when the king Munja was ruling. His 
other books are : 

(a) ^rflvakAcAra ^ 

(b) Dharmapariks5, 5 

(c) DvAtrimsatik^. ^ 

The Dharmaparlks5, was composed in Sam 1070 = 1013 
A. D. 

1 Sa jayati Vakpati-riijah sakalirthi-manorathaika-kalpa- 

taruh I 

Pratyarthi bhiita-parthiva-laksmi-hatha-harana-durlalitah II 
Edited by Visvanatha Sastri, Calcutta, 1874, (Bibl. Ind.) and by 
Kedaranatha and Panashikar, Bombay, 1908, (Kavyamala 
Series, No. 91) 

2 Subh&sita-ratna-samdoha, Kavyamalu series. No. 82. 

3 Sam 4 rudhe puta-tridasa-vasatim Vikrama-nrpe sahasre 
vars 4 nS.m prabhavati hi paficAsad-adhike s samaptain pancamy&m 
avati dharanirn Muflja-nrpatau site pakse Pause budha-hitam 
idain § 4 stram anagham |i J. A., XIX. p. 361 ; Hertel, W. Z. K. 
M. 17, 105-134. The text published in Z. D. M. G., Vols. 59 & 
61 ; ibid. 

4 Ed. by R. Barjatya, Bombay, 1922. 

5 Mironow, Die Dharmapariks^ des Amitagati, Leipzig 
1903, (dissertation). 

6 Ed, by S. Brahmacari, Bombay, 1922. 
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UVATA. 

Uvata, or Uata, was the son of Vajrata, a resident of 
Anandapura, the modern Vadnagar, in Gujarat. He 
settled in Avanti in the first half of the eleventh 
century A. D., and devoted his time to literary studies. 
He composed his hook “Mantrabhasya”, a commentary 
on the Vftjasaneya SamhM, during the reign of Bhoja. ' 
He has written a commentary on Hgveda-pratis'akhya, 
and he is known as the author of Nigama-bhfisya, a 
commentary on Yajurveda. “ 

SITA. 

Slta was an eminent poetess, who flourished during 
the reign of Bhoja. IMerutnnga says that she was at 
first employed as a cook at DharA -'^r'd that, during this 
period in her career, a pilgrim, staying in her house, 
died from taking kanguni oil (aniseed). This so alarmed 
her, lest she should be charged with his murder, that 
she tried to commit suicide by taking a dose of the same 
emetic. But, instead of dying, she found herself thereby 
endowed with a brilliant intellect, and thereupon she set 
to work to study the three Vedas, Raghuvamsa, the 
Kamasflstra of V^tsy^yana, and C^lnakya’s treatise on 
polity. Having thus become accomplished in various 
arts, she went to the court of Bhoja with her daughter 
VijayA where she gave proof of her supreme literary 
merit in the royal assembly, and was highly appreciated 
by the king. Merutunga’s report appears to be clothed 
with fiction. 

Padmagupta also refers to a poetess SitA who is said 
to have composed songs eulogising the deeds of Upendra, 

1 Bhandarkar’s Report, 1882-83, pp. 2-3. 

2 Peterson’s 4th Report. Introduction p. 17 - 

3 Prabandhacintamani, pp. 63-64. 
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the founder of the ParamAra dynasty in Malava. ' The 
two ladies would seem to be identical. 

BILHANA. 

Bilhana, the Minister of Peace and Mar under king 
Vindhyavarman, was famous for his learning. AsMhara 
describes him as the lord of poets, ^ but none of his work 
is known to us. 

aSAdhara. 

This great Jaina scholar flourished in the first half of 
the thirteenth century A. D.^ He was the son of Sallak- 
sana, a member of the A^yaghreravjxla family, and was 
born in the fortress of Manclalakara, situated in Sap^da- 
laksa. His mother’s name was llatni. Sarasvati was 
his wife, and she gave birth to his son, Chahada. "When 
SapAdalaksa was conquered by Shih^b-ud-din !Muhammad 
Ghorl in 1192 A, D., AsMhara, for fear of being moles- 
ted by the conquering armies, left his native country, 
and migrated with his family to MAlava. He was a 
contemporary of the kings Vindhyavarman, Arjunavar- 
man, Devapala, and Jaitugideva The town of Nalakac- 
chapura was the chief centre of his activities as a writer 
and as a teacher, and it was through his learned instruc- 
tion that several great scholars of high merit were 
produced at that period. Devacandra studied grammar 
under him ; VlsAlaklrti attained a mastery over “Tarka- 
sAstra”, sitting at his holy feet ; Vinayacandra became 
well-versed in the doctrine of the Jainas under his careful 
supervision ; and he taught Madana the art of poetry. ^ 

1 Navas&has 4 nka carita, Sarga XI, v. 77. 

2 AMdhara’s Dharm&mrta, Grantha-prasasti, vs. 6-7. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 
1883-84, p. 104. 
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A large number of books, poems and commentaries are 
attributable to him, of which the following are known 
to us to-day : " 


Name of Work. 

(a) Prameyaratnflkara 

(b) Bharatesvara,bhyudaya 
with a gloss 

(c) Dharmfimrta with a 
gloss entitled Jn^nadl- 
pik^ 

(d) Ra,jimativipralambha 
with a gloss 

(ej AdhjAtmarahasya 

(f) Glosses on the MAlitr^- 
dhan^, Caturvimsatis- 
tava etc., 

(g) Kriyakal^pa 

(h) A Commentary on 
Rudrata’s Kavy^lam- 
kara. 

(i) Sahasrana,mastavana of 
the Arhats with a gloss. 

(j) Jinayajnakalpa 

(k) Trisastismrti 


(1) Nityamahoddyota 


Description. 

A metaphysical treatise on 
Syadv^da. 

A poem. 

The Essence of the teaching 
of the Arhat. 

A small poem on Nemi. 

A treatise, useful to those 
practising ‘Yoga’. 

Erom the Amarakosa, 


With a gloss entitled 
JinajAjnakalpadipik^. 

Containing stories about 
the sixty-three persons, 
abridged from sacred MahS,- 
puriinas with a commentary. 

Describing the manner 
of washing the immage of 
the Jinas and worshipping 
of them. 


I Ibid. 
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Name of Work. ' Descriptiox 

(ra) Ratnatrayavidhana Explaining the impor- 

tance of the Worship, 

(n) Ast^hgahrdayoddyota Written to render the 

V^gbhata-sarnhitS, plain and 
easy. 

(o) Bhavyakumudacandrika A commentary on a 

particular topic of Dharmfi 
-mrta, treating of the duties 
of the Yatis or monks 

Of these works, Trisastismrti is described as having 
been written in Sam 1292 = 1235 A. D., during the reign 
of Devapftla, and BhavyakumudacandrikA was completed 
in Sam.l300 = 1243 A. D., when Jaitugideva was on the 
throne of Malwa. Asftdhara furnishes us with a short 
account of what inspired him to the composition of the 
latter work. " 

In the city of Nalakacchapura, he says, there was a 
personage named PApa, an influential and well-to-do 
citizen, belonging to the Khahkhilya family, who was a 
devoted adherent of the Jaina faith. He had two sons, 
Bahudeva and Padmasimha. Bahudeva’s three sons 
were Haradeva, Udayin and Starabhadeva. Haradeva 
told As^hara that a commentary on the duties of 
laymen, as laid down in the Dharmftmrta, had been 
written by Mahicandra; the SMhu, and that there was a 
need for similar work on the duties of the Yatis, which 
was the most difficult portion of the book. He requested 
AsAdhara to undertake this commentary, and the latter 
eagerly complied, with the result that ‘‘Bhavyakumuda- 
candrika” was produced, 

AsAdhara was an eminent man of letters. His 

1 Bhandarkar’s Report, 1883-84, pp, 104-105. 
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contributions to the literature of the country were 
obviously of great service to the progress of its 
civilisation, 

MAD AN A. 

Madana was born of a family of Gauda, and was a 
descendant of Gang^dhara. ' In his early years he 
learnt the art of poetry from A.sMhara,“ and obtained the 
title of “B&lasarasvati”, in recognition of his poetic 
genius, 3 rising to the position of royal preceptor ^ during 
the reign of Arjunavarman. His facile pen also produced 
the drama of “P^rijltta-raanjari” or, as it is sometimes 
called, “VijayaM”, commemorating the victory of 
Arjunavarman over the Gujarat king, Jayasimha. ^ In 
his commentary on Amarusataka, Arjunavarman quotes 
one of Madana’s verses in Sardulavikrdita, and ascribes 
to him the authorship of an Arya and two Anustubha 
verses. ® Three inscriptions of the reign of xArjuna- 
varman, which have been noticed above, were also 
composed by him. ^ 

DEVENDRA. 

The Jaina teacher Devendra, the disciple of Jaga- 
ccandra, lived at Ujjain, and converted Viradhavala and 
Bhimasimha into his own faith in Sam. 1323 = 1266 A.D. 

1 Gaudanvaya-Gariga-pulina-raija-hain)sasya (GaingAdha)- 

r&yane (r Madanasya rAba-guroh (E. I., Vol. VIII, pp. ioi-2.) 

2 Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS , 
1883-84, p. 104. 

3 Ibid. 

4 J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII. p. 33. 

5 E. I., Vol. Vlll, pp. lOi seq. 

6 Commentary on Amaru§ataka, pp. 15, 16, and 44. 

7 Vide ante, p. 201. 
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He died in Mtoa in Sam. 1327 = 1270 A. D. The 
following works were produced by him : ' 

(a) SrAddha dina krtya. “ 

(b) Karma-grantha (a treatise in Prakrit AryA verse 
on the Jaina theory of the future influence of 
arts). 

(c) Siddha-pancAsika (50 Prakrit aryfl, verses on the 
beings who attain spiritual beatification, said 
to be excerpted from the Siddha-p^huda (PrS,- 
bhrta). 

(c) Hharmaratnavrtti. 

(c) Sudars'anA-caritra. 

(f ) Caitya-vandana-bhAsya, Guru-vandana bh^sya 
and Praty^khyAna-bh&,sya. 

(g) Siri Usaha VaddhamAnaprabhrtistavAdayah, 

(h) Siddha-dandikA-stava (on the apotheosis of the 
kings of Trikhanda, of family of NAbhi), Srfi- 
vaka-dina krtya. 

DHARMAGHOSA. 

Devendra’s successor in the “Suripada” was Vidya- 
nanda, who was followed by Dharmaghosa, This last 
mentioned teacher died in Sam. 1357 = 1300 A. D His 
works include the following : ^ 

(a) SamghAc^rflkbyA bhAsyavrtti, 

(b) Sudhammetistava, 

(c) KAyasthitibhavasthitistavau, 

(c) Caturvimsati-jinastavAh, 

(e) SastAsarmety-fldistotram, 

(f ) Devendrairanisam iti sTesastotram, 

(g) Yfiyam yuvAtvam iti s'lesastutayah, 

1 I. A., Vol. XI, p. 255. 

2 Peterson’s 4th Report, Intro, p. 57, 

3 Ibid, p. 64. I. A., Vol. XI, p. 255. 
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(h) Yamakastuti, 

(i) Satapadlka or Prasiiottara paddhatih, 

(j) KMa-saptatih. 

The above category includes all that are known of 
the most renowned poets and authors who flourished in 
Malwa dui’ing the period under discussion. A short 
review of what has been said makes it clear that, from 
every angle, the civilisation of Malwa, during the happy 
rule of the Param^ras, rose to a very magnificent posi- 
tion. Politically, the dynasty achieved great and glori- 
ous success. Architecture reached a high pitch of excel- 
lence, and the temples of Udayapur and of Un rank 
high among the best specimens of ancient Indian archi- 
tectural remains. But above all else, Malwa can claim 
the highest credit for her rich contributions to the stock 
of Sanskrit literature. In those ancient days, few pro- 
vinces of India witnessed the birth of so many literary 
magnates, witliin so short a period, as did Malwa during 
the reign of the Paraniara dynasty. The literature of 
a country is admittedly the crucial test of its culture, 
and Malwa, through her possession of so valuable, varied 
and rich a literature, has proved her high achievement 
in that direction. At the back of all these constructive 
movements were the Pararaara kings. Their unstinted 
liberality, never failing encouragement and generous 
sympathy always served as a driving force towards the 
progressive realisation of an ideal State. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ABU BRANCH OF THE PARAMARA DYNASTY. 

In the first chapter of this book we have discussed at 
some length the question as to the origin of the junior 
lines of the Paramara princes. There, we have noticed 
that Vakpati-Huilja established three new settlements 
at Jalor, Bhinmal and ^llount Abu, to which he appointed 
the princes of his family as governors. Among all these 
minor families, the Paramaras of Abu deserve our first 
and foremost consideration for their significant political 
achievements, The following pages, therefore, will be 
devoted to recording their history and culture. 

The territory over which this Abu branch held sway 
was known as Arbuda-mandala. ' It extended at least 
as far as Delwara on the east, Palanpur on the south, 
and the Godwar District on the north. ^ It wis l)ounded 
on the west by the territories of the Paramfir is of Bhin- 
mal. The seat of government was ILved at Caiulravati, ■* 
situated on the irink of the Banas, near the south-east 
border of the Sirohi State, in Rajputana. The city is 
now in complete ruins. 

Our information regarding the early history of the 
family is very meagre. Aranyarfija, son of Utpala, was 
the first prince of the line to enjoy the sovereignty of 
this territory. He was succeeded by Adbhuta-Krsnarfbja, 
a prince of great renown. Heraacandra’s Dvy&sraya- 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 13 

2 Partha-par&krama, II, (Gaekvvad’s Orienial Series, No. 4,), 

3 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXIII, p. 75. 

4 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 155, V. 5. 
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mah&,kavya ' narrates that the Cauliikya Mularaja (9il- 
997 A. I).) of Gujarat, ivas assisted by the Raja of 
Arhuda in his war against Graharipu, chief of SauiAstra. 
Krsnaraja or his father AranyaiAja might have been 
the prince of Abu referred to above. The Vasantgadh 
inscription of Purnapflla was examined by both Captain 
Burt and Pandit Kamalakanta, some time before 
18il A D. Both of them found a name, ^rin&thaghosi, 
mentioned in the record, as that of the successor of 
Adbhuta Krsnaraja, = Since then, the stone inscription 
was lost sight of for a time, 1)ut, subsequently, Pi,ai 
Bahadur G. H Ojha succeeded in recovering it. 
Professor Kielhoru, while ro-editing it from a fresh 
impression, found that the name Srintithaghosi had 
totally disappeared from the place where it was supposed 
to have existed. ^ 


DHANDHUKA. 

The next ruler of this family was Mahipala, whose 
successor was Dhandhuka. Dhandhuka was a contem- 
porary of the king Bhoja of Malwa, during whose reign 
the enmity between the house of Anhilwar and that of 
Bhtlr^ became very acute. As soon as the wave of 
Mahmud’s invasion had passed away, Bhima I of 
Gujarat succeeded in restoring his kingdom to a state of 
normal order. About this time he seems to have turned 
his arras against the Paramflras of Abu, and to have 
demanded the submission of their ruler Dhandhuka. 
But Dhandhuka refused to bow down before the 
authority of the Caulukyas, and, being unable to with- 


I 5th Sarga, v. 37. 

3 J. A. S. B., Vol. X, pp. 667, 670-71, 
3 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 56. 
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stand their attack, took refuge with Bhoja of Dh&iA. ^ 
After this, BMma easily conquered Arbuda mandala and 
appointed Vimala, of the Pr&gT^tavains'a, to govern it on 
his behalf. ^ In the year Sam 1088 = 1031 A. D., during 
his viceroyalty, Vimala built a magnificent temple of 
Adin^tha on the Mount Abu. ^ 

purnapAla. 

Bhlma, however, could not long maintain his 
authority over Abu. Dhandhuka’s son and successor, 
PfirnapMa, probably with the assistance of Bhoja, 
succeeded in establishing his authority over his paternal 
territory. He is described as ruling over Arbuda- 
mapdala, having conquered his enemy. ■* Amrtadevi was 
the name of Hhandhuka’s queen, who was the mother of 
Pflrnap&ila and Lfihipl Devi. ® L^hipi was married to 

1 Caipdr^vatipurisah samajani virAgranitr) Dha(ni)dhuh II 
Sfi-Bhimadevasya nrpaSa'sya) sevam amanya (m) ^nah 

kila Dhaindhur&jah I 
naresa-rosac ca tato manaSvlsvi) DharAdhipam Bhojanr- 

paip prapede H 6 

(Mount Abu Vimala temple inscriptions, E. I., Vol. IX, 

pp. 155-156.) 

2 Tava(ta)S ca Bhimena narAdhipena sa pratApa-bhurmi- 

(mi r Vimalo mahamatih I 
kva(kr)t 0’(r)bude daipdapatih satAip priyah priyarpvado 

naipdatu Jaina-Sasane li 8 
(Mount Abu Vimala temple inscription, E. I., Vol. IX, p. 

156.) 

3 Mount Abu Vimala temple inscription, E. I., IX, p. 156. 

4 Utparpnam asyAsuvi PurnnapAlah purnnAm imAip pAlaya 
-v-ii-v - (ro ’p')i vijitya Sattruip(n) SasAsa bhumaipda- 

1 am Arbudasya ll 8 
(Vasantgadh inscription, E. I„ Vol IX, p. 13.) 


5 Ibid., v. II. 
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Vigrahar^ja, son of Caca and grandson of Durlabharaja, 
the ruler of Badarl in Vamsaratha. Samgamaraja was 
the name of Durlabha’s father. He was born of the 
lineage of Bhavagupta, the ruler of Vata. Bhavagupta 
was a descendant of Yota, who was the founder of this 
royal line. ’ 

The exact date of Purnap^la’s accession cannot be 
ascertained. Two inscriptions of his reign have been 
discovered. The earliest of them was found in a tank at 
Vasantgadh, in the Sirohi State, Rajputana. " It records 
that Lahinl, the sister of Purnap&la, on the sudden 
demise of her husband Yigrahar&ja, changed her 
residence to Yata or Yatapura, on the banks of the 
Sarasvatl, and lived there under her brother’s protection. 
She restored an ancient temple of the sun (Bh^nu) in 
that locality, and excavated there a tank in Sam 1099 = 
1012 A. H. The inscription was composed by the 
Brahman M&trs'arman, son of Ilari. It was engraved by 
SivapMa, son of the architect (sn.tradh&,ra) Deuka and 
the grandson of Durga. N&ga, a sthapati (carpenter), 
was the father of Durga. 

The Sarasvatl is evidently the modern river of the 
same name, which, taking its rise from Mount Abu, 
passes through Gujarat. The tank in which the stone 
was found is, in all probability, the one referred to in 
the inscription. If this be the case, then Yatapura is to 
be identified with Yasantgadh. 

The second inscription '■ was found on a step-well in 
the village of Bharund, in the Godwar District of the 
Jodhpur State. Its object is to record the construction 
of a step-well, in Sam 1102 — 1015 A. D., in the village 


1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 13, verses 11-15. 

2 Ibid., p. II. 

3 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXIII, p. 78. 
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of Bhumdip'idr !, when MaharAjailhiraj.i Purnipala was 
ruliti:^ the country. The etpeiises of its foundation were 
borne by a number of Brahmans of that village. The 
names of the architects are given as Dharesvara, Beua, 
Devau and Lahamiiasra. 

Bhnmdipadra, here mentioned, is evidently the same 
as the village of Bharund where the inscription was dis- 
covered. The assumption of the title ‘]Maharajadhir&,ja’ 
by the king shows that he ruled his territory indepen- 
dently of foreign control. 

After the termination of the reign of Purnapali we 
are in the dark about the history of this family for nearly 
a century. ' Tt does not seem to have suifered any break 
in the continuity of its rule during this period. Dhtama- 
r^ja and Bhruvabhata, as mentioned in the later records, 
were probably among those who ruled in .succession 
after PArriap^la. The death of IBhoja about 1055 A, I), 
deprived the Abu princes of a strong supporter against 
the incursions of the Caulukyas In the latter part of 
the sixth decade of the eleventh century A. D , when the 
Paramara government was passing through a period of 
stress and strain, king Bhima again raised his sword 
against the territory of Abu He conquered the 
province, but seems to have allowed the Paramfira 
princes to rule it as his vassals. After that, Mount Abu 
remained a part of the Caulukya empire till the end of 
the thirteenth century A D. An inscription - of the 
reign of Bhima, dated Sam. 1119 —1062 A, D,, was 

I Dr. Bhandarkar thinks lE. 1 ., Vol. XI, p. 63 ). that Krsna- 
rftja of the Bhinmal inscription was the successor of PurnapAla. 
There is no evidence to prove it. Krsnaraja’s grandfather was 
DevarAja, while the name of Purnapala’s grandfather was Mahi- 
pdla. Vide post. 

3 No, 1780 of Mr. Cousen’s list ; E. I., Vol. IX., p, 148. 
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discovered in the wall of the Mount Abu Mmala temple. 
It was issued by the king’s minister. 

VIKRAMASIMHA. 

In the second quarter of the twelfth century A. D., 
the Paramfira llamideva is found to have been ruling 
over Mount Abu. He was succeeded by his brother 
Vikramasimha, who was a feudatory of the Caulukya 
Kumarapala. lYhile advancing with his armies against 
the Cfthamanas of Ajmer in 1115 A. 1)., Kumtlrapala 
halted in IMount Abu, and met Yikrainasiraha, who ac- 
corded him a hearty welcome, ' But shortly afterwards, 
when the Gujarat armies were fiuhting in Marwar, 
ParamA,ri prince revolt ' ! -rid prolribly j"iued forces 
with the advancin'? armies of king Ballflla of Ujjain. 
Horn icaudrn does not mentiju the name of Yikrama- 
siraha, but relates that the two feudatories Yijaya and 
Krsna, whom Kumilrapitla despatched against Ball&la, 
while he himself was advancing against Ana, had gone 
over to the king of Ujjain. ’ Yikramasirnha had however 
to pay the penalty of his treachery by losing his throne. 
Jinamandana’s Kumdrapalaprabandha states that Ku- 
marapala defeated Vikramasimha in battle, cast him 
into prison for his evil-doing, and established in his 
place his nephew Yasodhavala on the throne of Mount 
Abu. 

1 Dvyasraya, 19th Sarga, v. 34. 

2 Ibid., V, 98. 

3 Tatah sarvavasare tarn Vikramasimham akiVya dv 4 saptati 

sA,manta-samaksaip. 

hakkayitva mallaih sajjikrtya karagare nik.siptavan ■, 
tad-rjtjyii ihipain ta<ya bhr&trvyam YaSodhavala namiinaia 

krtavaipS ca I (p. 42). 
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yaSodhavala. 

Two inscriptions of Yasodhavala’s reign have been 
discovered. The earlier one is dated Sam, 1202, M^gha 
Sudi 14 = February 1145 A, D , and is in a fragmentary 
state. ' Its object is to record that the queen Saubhagya- 
devi of the Caulukya family, during the reign of the 
Mah&,mandales'vara Yas'odhavala, made certain grants 
at the village of Aj&hari. It was engraved by the 
Sutradh^ra C^hadadeva. 

The second inscription ^ was found in the Acalesvara 
temple at Mount Abu. It is dated Sam. 1207 = 1150 A.D., 
and describes Yasodhavala as a Mah^mandalesvara. Ya- 
sodhavala, who owed his throne to Kura^rapAla, proved 
his fidelity to the latter by fighting on his side against 
the Malwa armies, KumfirapMa, immediately on his 
return from the battlefield of Ajmer, was informed 
that Ball^la had already penetrated into the heart of 
Gujarat and had directed the course of his army towards 
Anhilwar. He at once sent for a contingent and offered 
a terrible opposition to his enemy, and Ball&ja was 
defeated and killed. ^ On this occasion, Yasodhavala 
rendered great service to his overlord, and claims to 
have killed the Malwa king. The Mount Abu inscrip- 
tion, at the temple of YeminMha, relates that ^ Yas'odha- 
vala quickly slew Ballala, the king of MAlava, when he 

1 I. A., Vol. LVI, p. 12. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 149. 

3 DvyaSraya, 19th Sarga. 

4 Rodah-kamdaravartti-kirtti-lahari-lipl-amrtaraSu-dyuter 
apradyumna-vaso YaSodhavala ity Asit tanujas tatah I 
Yr§ Caulukya-Kum 5 rap&Ia-nrpati-pratyarthitiim tlgatatn 
matvA satvaram eva Malava-patim Ball^lam 41 abdhav&n 11 

(V. 35)- 

(E. I., Vol. VIII, pp. 210-21 1 ; Vide ante, p. 172). 
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learnt that the latter had become hostile to the Caulukya 
Kumftrapali, lie ended his reign some kime before 
11G3 A. D., the earliest known date of his son and 
successor, Dhaiavarsa. 


DHARAVARSA. 

Dharavarsa was a famous ruler, and occupied the 
throne of Abu for a great number of years. Many 
inscriptions belonging to his reign have been discovered. 

(a) A stone inscription, ' found in a shed near a 
temple at Kayadra, Sirohi States, records that on Satur- 
day, the 15th half of the bright half of Jyestha, Sarn. 
1220 = May, 1103 A. D., IMahA-riljiVdhirAja IMahilmanda- 
les'vara Dlulravarsadeva granted a remission of taxes 
on the village of Phulahali, lielonging to Bhattilraka 
Devesvara, of the temple of Kasesvara. The royal 
order was executed by the prince (Pillhanadeva), The 
inscription also contains details of some other grants. 
Bala Kelhana made some donations, the nature of which 
is not very clear Amfttya ^ivasimha, an inhabitant of 
the villag.; of \Asana, granted a field. The witnesses 
of the record were Vij iyaiAja, son of V^hada, and Dedfl, 
son of Deja^. The villages Phulahalt and VAsana 
cannot be identified. 

(b) The second inscription " was found in the 
village of Hathar, about three miles north-west of 
Mount Abu. It is dated Sam 1237 = 1180 xV. D , and 
records that, in the victorious reign of Dh&rA,varsa, the 
lord of Arbuda, the minister Kovidflsa granted some 
pasture-lands of the villages of SahilavflclA, IMUgavAdi and 
nA.thad£ili and two ploughs of land in the village of 


39 


1 I. A., Vol. LVI, p. 51 

2 Ibid, Vol. XLIII, p. 193. 
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Kumbh^ranuli, to BhattAraka Visala Ugradamaka, a 
teacher of Sivadharma. The occasion for making this 
donation was the “BevotthAna ek^dasi”. Of the locali- 
ties, Hathadali is evidently the modern Hathar, where 
the inscription was found. 

(c) The third inscription ‘ was discovered at Ajari. 
It states that on Monday, VaisAkha Sudi 3, Sam 1240 = 
1183 A D., in the victorious reign of Dh&ravarsa, the 
ruler of Candrfivati, the wife of the prince PrahlAdana 
granted a certain piece of land to Arhat Jagadeva, while 
she was residing in the village of Ajahari. The village 
mentioned corresponds to the modern Ajari, where the 
record was discovered, 

(d) The fourth inscription = was found in the 
MadhusMana temple near Mungthala, at Mount Abu. 
It contains the date Sam 124-5 =1188 A. D., and does 

not report anything of great interest. 

(e) The fifth inscription ^ was discovered on Mount 
Abu, and contains the date Sam. 1265 = 1208 A. B. At 
that time DhArAvarsa, the lord of CandiAvati, was ruling 
the province under his overlord the Caulukya Bhima II. 
The prince Prahl^dana is described as the heir apparent 
of Dh&rAvarsa. The author of the record is Ked^ramis'ra, 
the head of Saiva monastery at Ujjain Its object is 
to record some architectural works executed by Ked^ra- 
mis'ra and his sister Moksesvari. 

ff) The sixth inscription, Mated Sam. 1271, Asija 
(Asvina) Sudi 4 = October, 1214, A. D., records that the 
MahAmandalesvara DhfirAvarsadeva granted one halavAha 
of land in the village of Savada Vrddha, to a merchant 
named Ampa. 

1 Partha-par 4 krama, by PrahlAdana, App. II, 

2 A. S. I., 1906-7, p. 209. 

3 I. A., Vol. IX, p. 221 ; vide post. 

4 Ibid, Vol. LVI, p. 51. 
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(g) The seventh inscription ' was found broken in 
a temple of Siva. It reports that, during the victorious 
reign of Uh^r&varsa, son of Yasodhavala and a descen- 
dant of DhumarSija, certain persons, viz. Il&.n&, Vaija, 
son of Vijaisi, and Lasamsiha, Kamana, Sobhfi, etc., 
sons of R&,thauda Ana, of the family of the Hathundi 
R&jputs, took a vow of observing festivity for two days 
commencing with the day of Mah^r&,tri (SivaiAtri). The 
inscription was issued in Sam. 1271, between MS.gha and 
Ph^lguna = January 1217 A. D., on the occasion of a 
solar eclipse. 

Dhfbrasvarsa was a great warrior, and was renowned 
for his skill in archery. On one occasion he succeeded 
in piercing three buffaloes with a single shot of an 
arrow. = In order to celebrate this achievement, a statue 
of him was erected on the edge of the Mandakini tank, 
outside the temple of Acalesvara on Mount Abu, with 
bow in his hand and three buffaloes standing in front, 
with their bellies pierced through. This statue still 
exists in perfect condition. Kovid&sa was the minister 
of the king’s government. ^ 

WAR WITH KONKAN. 

Dhfirftvarsa was contemporary of the Gujarat kings, 
Kum^rapMa, Ajayapflla, MMaraja II, and BMma II. It 
appears from his inscription, dated 1162 A D., in which 
he assumes the titles of both Mah&mandales'vara and 
Mahar^jildhiraja, that, by that time he had attained 
to the position of a semi-independent chief. In the 
early and latter part of his reign, his relations with 
the Gujarat sovereignty were friendly. He rendered 
invaluable assistance to them in their times of stress. 

1 I. A., Vol. LVI, p. 51, 

2 P&tan^r&yana inscription, I. A., Vol. XLV, p. 78. 

3 Ibid, Vol XLIII, p. 193. 
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It has been seen above that Yasodhavala offered his 
services to the Caulukyas in their war against the 
M&lava king. Now DhS.rA,varsa followed the army of 
KumArap&la in its march upon Konkan Merutuiiga 
narrates that upon one occasion, when KumArap&la was 
giving a general audience to the people, he heard a bard 
using the great honorific epithet of Rajapitfimaha 
(grandfather of kings) in connection with the name of 
Mallikarjuna, the king of Konkan (A. D, 1156-1160 
This greatly affected his kingly pride. The minister, 
Ambada, who understood the king’s feelings at the 
moment, volunteered to lepd an army to Konkan to 
humble the pride of its ruler. KumA.rapdIa highly 
appreciated the offer, and made Ambada commander-in- 
chief of the array for that particular occasion. Almost 
all the eminent chieftains of the empire were sent to 
assist Ambada in his operations, and after a long and 
weary march he reached the enemy’s country. 'While 
he was crossing the strong tide of the river Kalavini, 
Mallikarjuna fell upon him and completely wrecked 
his forces He returned to Gujarat broken-hearted, 
with his pride in the dust. But Kumdrapala did not 
lose faith in his valour, and sent him back with a fresh 
army to renew operations. On this occasion, Ambada 
took great precautions in crossing the aforesaid river. 
He built a bridge over it, and successfully transported 
all his armies and landed them safely on the other side. 
Mallikfirjuna opposed him with his might, but this time 
he was defeated and killed, and his capital was plun- 
dered. Ambada returned to Anhilwar with a load of 
treasure, and presented Kura&,rapAla with the head of 
the defeated king’. Somesvara’s Klrtikaumudi’ and 

1 PrabandhacintAmaiii, pp, 122-123 ; Born, Gaz., Vol. I, 
part I, p. 185 ff. 

2 Sarga II, vv. 47-48. 
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Arisimlia’s Sukrhisarakirttana ’ afso record Kumj\rapMa’s 
victory over the Koiikan king Hence tlie general 
outline of Herutuuga’s report may he a^-cepted as true. 

Hharitvarsa seems to have been one of those chief- 
tains, whose salutary support unquestionably enabled 
Ambada to gain so signal a victory. The Mount Abu 
inscription at the temple of NeminMha, relates that “ — 
“When Dhfi,ravarsa, inflamed with anger, held his ground 
on the battle-field, the wives of the lord of Konkana shed 
drops of tears from their lotus-like eyes.” Hharavarsa, 
in all probability, fought this battle on behalf of his 
overlord, the Caulukya KumfLrapA,la, 

WAR WITH THE CAHAMANAS OF AJMER. 

Arnorfija, the Cahumana king of Ajmer, sustained a 
heavy defeat at the hind of Kumarapala, in 1130 A. D. 
His son Vigraharaja (1153 — llCl A. D.) paid off these 
old scores against the Caulukyas by ravaging the 
northern territories of the Gujarat empire This led 
Kura^rapMa’s successor, Ajayapfila, to renew hostilities 
against Ajmer. He is said to have succeeded in subor- 
dinating its king to himself as tributary But as soon 
as Bhtma II ascended the throne of Anhilwar in 
1178 A. D., the hostile relations between himself and the 
house of Ajmer were resumed. The young Caulukya 
king is said to have wanted to marry the daughter of 
the Paramfira Jayatasimha, ruler of Bhinmal. But un- 
fortunately for his desire, the princess was already 

1 Sarga II, v. 43. 

2 KrodhAkr^mta-pradhana-vasudha-niScale yatra jMas 
cyotan-netrotpala-jala-kan&h KainkaniklhlsA-patnyah II 

(v. 36.) iE. I., Vol. VIU, p 211.) 

3 J. S. B., Vol LV, p. 41. 

4 1 . A., Vol. VI, p. 195. 
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betrothed to the ChhamAna PrthvirA,ja IIT of Ajmer. ' 
This led to war between the Caulukyas and the C^ha- 
mAnas, in which the king of the latter, Somesvara, 
was killed. 3. PrthvirAja III (1179-1193 A. D.), imme- 
diately after his accessions, led and army against 
Gujarat. As on previous occassioas, DhArAvarsa once 
again proved his fidelity to his overlord by lending 
him assistance. He offered a strong resistance to the 
enemy. The Pfirtha-parAkrama of Prahlfidana credits 
him for repulsing a nocturnal attack by Prthvirfija, the 
king of Jfiiigala (Ajmer). ^ We are told that Bhiraa II 
suffered a terrible defeat at the hand of the CaharaAna 
king in this warfare. ’ 

WAR WITH THE GUHILAS OF MEWAR, 

As we have already seen in a previous chapter, the 
Gujarat empire began to degenerate after the death of 
Kumfirapfila. Alalwa was reconquered by the Paramflra 
Vindhyavarman, and the Cahamfinas of ^ftkambhari 

I Vide post. 

3 Somesvara’s inscriptions are dated A. D, liyo, 

J. R, A. S., 1913, pp. 266, 268 footnote 14. 

3 Vide post. 

4 Kim anga ! Jaflgala-pateh sauptika-prastavopaSlokam 

anakarnitav 4 n bhav^n ? 
yasy&dy^pi yasah sillmukha-mukhotkirnaih prasasty-aksa- 

raih 

svah-strin&m divi n&yaka-sabhil-stambhena samsmaryate I 
sehe so’pi na saptikarn vinipated-draun:sted aty-Arjunara 
DhArdvaraa tav^ldya paurusam abhut tirnopamiinam bhuvi II 
(Here in line 3 the metre is wrong) 

(Gaekwad's Oriental Series, No. IV. p. 3.) The MSS. of 
the Limbdi’s FttdA mentions the name of the Jahgala king as 
Prihviraja. 

5 Vibe post. 
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declared open hostility against its* rulers. But its most 
formidable enemy was the Guhila Si\raantasirnha, whose 
two known dates are A. D. 1172 and 1179. ' He invaded 
Gujarat, which appears to have been at that time under 
the rule of Ajayap^la (1172-1176 A. 11). Ajayap&la 
sustained a severe defeat and received a serious wound 
on the battle-field. Somes'vara^ tells us that his predeces- 
sor, Kum^ra, having worshipped the god Katukesvara, 
cured AjayapMa of his wounds. In those perilous hours 
HhfiiAvarsa adhered faithfully to the Gujarat dynasty, 
and sent his younger brother, Prahlfidana, with a strong 
force to the assistance of AjayapiVIa. The Mount Abu 
inscription tells us that ’> “PrahlMana, u hose sword was 
dexterous in defending the illustrious Gurjara king, 
when his power had been broken on the battle-field by 
S^mantasimha, again displayed on earth the behaviour 
of the greatest enemy of the descendants of Danu.” 

The Gurjara king, here referred to, was, apparently, 
Ajayap^la, and Samantasimha was, in all probability, the 
Guhila king of that name. No doubt can be entertained 
that the timely help of the ParamS,ras of Abu saved the 
Caulukya sovereignty on that occasion, from ruin. 

DHARAVARt?A’S REVOLT AGAINST THE GUJARAT 

SOVEREIGNTY. 

Ajayapfila and Mfilarftja II did not rule long. 
Daring the early years of Bhima II, as we have often 
noticed, the Gujarat sovereignty was overcome by a 

1 Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum, 1914-15, p. 3. 

2 Surathotsava, Grantha pra^sti, v. 32. 

3 Samatutasiinha-saraiti— ksiti— viksataujrih sri- Gurjjara- 

ksitipar-raksana-dakainasih PrahUdanas tad-anuj,j Danuj- 
ottam 4 ri-Ci\ritram atra punar ujjafjvallayuni-cakura ji 

(v^rse 38.) lE. I., Vol. VIII, p, 21 1.) 
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further and worse calamity. Somes'vara ' tells us that 
the ministers and the feudatories divided among 
themselves the empire of young Bhim i II. Dh^r^varsa 
was apparently one of those who hoisted the standard of 
revolt. But in that difficult period, ArnorAja, son of 
Dhavala, the ruler of Bhiinapalli came to the rescue of 
the Gujarat sovereign. He pressed heavily upon 
Dh^rftvarsa and the king of MedapAta, and subdued 
them. The Sukrtakirttikallolini of Jayasiraha relates" 
that ArnoiAja broke down the power of the lords of 
Medap&,ta (Alewar) and CandrA-vati. 


WAR WITH THE MOSLEMS. 

The name of DhArAvarsa is prominent among those 
of the heroes who offered strong resistance to the 
southward movement of the Moslems, In 1178 A B. 
when Bhima II ascended the throne of Anhilwar, Muha« 
mmad of Ghor appeared with his strong force at the 
northern gate of the Gujarat empire. The Arosleni 
general notwithstanding his strenuous efforts, could not 
break down the barrier of the Gujarat army, and was 
forced to retreat. A large number of his soldiers were 
killed on the battle field, and those who survivjed suffered 
extreme hardship on their way back to Ghazna. ^ 
The TabaqAt-i-NAsirl relates ^ that Shihab-ud-din 
Muhammad of Ghor advanced towards NahrwAla by 
way of Uch and Multan. Bhimdeo was a minor, but he 
had a large army and elephant-force, which wounded 

1 Kirtikaumudi, Sarga II, v. 6i. 

2 Yat-khadga-danda-yamun-Smbhasi MedapAta-Candr 4 vatl 
pura-patl tridivdya magnau i fv. 75.) 

3 Briggs’ Firishta, Vol. I, p. 170. 

4 Elliot, History of India, Vol. II, p. 294, cf 9, 230. 
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the Sult&,n in the battle and forced him to retreat. The 
T^j-ul Ma’^isir tells ' that this battle took place at the 
foot of Mount Abu, An early authority == gives the 
name of place as K&.saharada, the modern village of 
Kfiyadram, at the foot of Mount Abu. The Sundha 
hill inscription ^ states that the C&,ham^na Kelhana of 
Nadula i ll61-1194! A. D.) crushed the power of the 
Turuskas. His brother KlrtipMa (1161-1215 A. H.) is 
also credited with a victory over the same Turuskas, ^ at 
K^sahrada. Hr. Bhandarkar ^ rightly thinks that the 
two brothers fought on the same occasion with the 
Moslem. We may reasonably suppose that they fought 
this war on behalf of Bhima II, as the place of battle 
was apparently the same as that in which Muhammad 
of Ghor is reported to have encountered the army of the 
Caulukyas. KSisahrada, the modern Kayadram, where the 
stone inscription of Dh&,n\varsa was found, was within 
the jurisdiction of his government. Hence it is almost 
certain that he also participated in this war against the 
Moslem and saved his principality by forcing Shihflb 
-ud-dln to retreat. 

In 1192-93 A. H,, Ajmer was finally conquered by 
the Moslems. Two years later, in 1195 A D., the 
Anhilwar government sent succour to the Mers in their 
effort to reconquer Ajmer. In the battle that ensued a 
large number of Moslems were killed, and their leader 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak was severely wounded, The Hindus 
advanced and encamped within one ‘parsang’ from Ajmer, 
But when all their attempts were frustrated by their 

1 Ibid, p. 230. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX. p. 77. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid, 

5 Ibid, Vol. XI, p. 71. 
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enemies, a reinforcement arrived from Ghazni, enabling 
the Moslems not only to drive back the Mers but also to 
advance upon Gujarat, from which the provisions were 
supplied to the Hindu forces for the reconquest of 
Ajmer, ' They easily conquered PAli (Bali) and NadAl, 
but to their disappointment, they found that the road to 
Gujarat was strongly guarded by the united forces of 
Kelhana and Dh^rltvarsa. The description of this 
battle is given, with great elaboration of detail, by the 
T&j-ul Ma’^ir, The writer says ^ that, when in 1197 A.D. 
Khusrafi, (a general under Qutb-ud din), "reached the 
lofty forts of P^li and Nanddl, he found them 
abandoned and the abode of owls, for the people had 
fled at the approach of the Musulm&,n8, and had 
collected under their leaders RAi Karan and DArAbars, 
in great numbers, at the foot of Mount Abu, and, at the 
mouth of a ,pass, stood ready for fight and slaughter. 
The MusulmAns did not dare to attack them in that 
strong position, especially as in that very place SultAn 
Muhammad SAm Ghorl had been wounded, and it was 
considered of bad omen to bring on another action there, 
lest a similar accident might occur to the commander.” 

“The Hindus, seeing this hesitation, and misconstru- 
ing it into cowardice and alarm, abandoning the pass, 
turned their faces towards the field of battle and the 
plain of honour and renown ; for they were persuaded 
that fear had established itself in the hearts of the 
protectors of the sacred enclosure of religion. The two 
armies stood face to face for some time, engaged in 
preparations for fight, and on the night preceding 
Sunday, the 13th of RabTul awwal, in a fortunate 
moment, the army of IslAm advanced from its camps, 

1 Elliot, History of India, Vol. II, p. 229 

2 Ibid, pp. 229-230, 
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and at morn reached the po.^tion of the infidels. A 
severe action ensued, from dawn to midday, when the 
army of idolatry and damnation turned its back in fl.ii'ht 
from the line of battle. Most of their leaders were taken 
prisoners, and nearly fifty thousand infidels were despat- 
ched to hell by the sword, and from the heaps of the 
slain, the hills and the plains became of one level. 
RM Karan effected his escape from the field.” 

The Muhammadan historian does not tell us 
anything about the fate of Dhfir&varsa. There is no 
doubt that he played an important part in the struggle, 
though he shared in the defeat with all the other Hindu 
forces, on account of their indiscretion in leaving their 
most favourable strategic position at the mouth of the 
pass, After this victory the Moslems appear to have 
left Gujarat in peace for nearly a quarter of a century. 

The internal trouble, which had been sapping the 
foundations of the Caulukya empire since the acces.sion 
of Bhima II, reached its culmination in the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century A. D., when Bhima II was 
dethroned by an usurper named Jayasimha. But, about 
this time, the most prominent figure in Gujarat was 
Viradhavala, the son of Lavanaprasflda, the ruler of 
Dholka. 

This chaotic state of affairs in Gujarat quickly 
attracted the attention of Sultfln lyal-Timish (A. D. 
1211-1236), and he advanced with an array towards 
Anhilwar. Viradhavala shouldered the whole responsi- 
bility of defending the country in this emergency, ' and 
his position was rendered the more critical by a joint 
attack on the south from the great Y&dava Singhana and 
the ParamUra DevapMa In that predicament, he 

I Hammira-mada mardana, Anka I, and II, vide ante, 
chapter VII, p. 216. 
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appointed his minister Vastuptlla to defend the southern 
frontier and himself set out for Marwar to check the 
progress of the Moslems. The chiefs of Marudesa 
(Marwar), viz. Somasimha, Udayasimha and Dh^r&varsa, 
into whose territories the armies of the IMosIem general 
were marching without any let or hindrance, now allied 
themselves to him with great eagerness, ' as did 
Bhlmasimha, the ruler of SaurA,stra. The Hammlra 
-mada-mardana gives the name of the Moslem general as 
Hammiravira-Milacehikd,ra, but the Prabandha caturvi- 
msati, more correctly, calls him Suratrana ^Maujadin, 
which is a contraction of the name of the SultS.n Mu’izz 
ud-din Bahrlbm Sh^h, Shams-ud-din lyal-Tiraisb, the 
ruler of Delhi from A. D. 1210 to 1230, 

When Viradhavala was thus rapidly advancing to 
oppose the Sultd.n, he was informed that the latter was 
trying to enter Gujarat from the side of Mount Abu. ' 
He at once sent instructions to Dh^r^varsa to let the 
enemy pass southward unobstructed and then close the 
mountain-pass against their return. DhAiAvarsa acquitt- 
ed himself of his task very efficiently, and the result was 
most favourable. The Moslems, to their utter bewilder- 
ment, found themselves entrapped in the mountain-pass, 
hemmed in by Dhd.rd,varsa in the rear and Viradhavala 
in front. They sustained a heavy loss and a large 
number of their forces lost their lives in the battle. 

This war must have happened between A. D. 1229, 
the date of the beginning of the ministry of VastupMa 


1 ^ri-SornasimhOdayasimha-Dh4ra- 
varsair amtbhir Marudesa-nAthaih ! 
diSo’sta jetum sphutam asta-bahus 
tribhih sametair-abhavat prabhur nah a 8 (Hatnmira 

-mada-mardana, Anka 11.) 


2 Prabandha-caturviipiati. 
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and the composition of the BTaramira-mada-raardana. 
The Tabaqflt -i-Nflsiri " tells us that in A. D. 1226, 
Sultan lyal-Timish sent a general to conquer the fort 
of Ranthambhor and, in the year following (1227 A, D.) 
he himself marched against the fort of Manduflr 
(modern Mandor, in the Jodhpur State), within the 
limits of the SiwAlik territory. On this occasion, he 
probably tried to push his way further south into Marwar, 
but was severely beaten back by the combined forces of 
Vlradhavala and Dhfir&varsa. 

All these warlike activities, so successfully carried 
on by Dh^rflvarsa, testify to the enormous strength and 
resources of his government. He enjoyed a long reign 
of more than fifty-four years. The dates of his 
inscriptions range from A. D. 1163 to A, D. 1217. If it 
is true that lyal-Timish invaded Marwar in 1227 A. H., 
as has been suggested a1)ove, then his reign must be 
taken to have ended after that date. 

prahlAdana. 

There is no definite evidence to prove that DhArA- 
varsa was succeeded by this younger brother FrahlAdana. 
The PAtanarAyana inscription, issued at the end of the 
thirteenth century, does not mention his name, and 
describes Somasimha as the successor of DhArAvarsa. 
The SomasaubhAgya, composed in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century A. D., describes PrahlAdana as the lord 
of ArbudAcala. ^ The prince w'as certainly an old man 
at the time of his accession, if indeed he outlived his 
brother and succeeded him at all. In his youth he was 
a good general, and we have already seen how, by his 
soldierly valour, he saved the Caulukya sovereignty 

1 Elliot, History of India, Vol. II, pp. 324-325. 

2 Op. cit., V. 13. 
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from destruction, when the Guhilas shattered the forces 
of Ajayai)i\la, But more than his achievements in war 
was to be estimated his devotioii to learning. The Mount 
Abu inscription, ‘ of th • reign of Diu\iAvarsa, dated 1209 
A. D., describes hhn a prince expert in all the fine 
arts and useful science The Alount Abu inscription, 
in the temple of XemiiAtha, dated 1230 A. D., speaks 
of his high culture and learning. The poet Somesvara, 
who composed that record, says — “I am not certain 
whether it is the godfb: --; sprung from the lotus seats 
(BrahmA) or the celestial cow, granting (every) wish 
that has come to earth bi the form of Frahhldana. ' The 
same author vrrite'' ir, his Kirtikaumudi ^ that 
Prahlddana, by cor.ipo ' '.g so)ne pica.sant stories, again 
delighted the goddess of learning, who was afflicted 
with sorrow on the pas dug away of Bhoja and Munja. 
The prince produced a number of literary works The 
Sfirngadhara-paddhati, a collection of elegant extracts, 
written in the fourtee'’.rn century A. X)., contains some 
of his compositions. Jalhana’s SuktimukUvali also 
quotes some of his verses. He composed a vyhyoga 
or drama in one act, ^ entitled “Pdrtha-parfikrama,” the 

1 sad-darfena-avalatTivana (darsaii avlambana)-stambha 

sakala— kalA— kovid -kuinira— guru— PrahlAdanadeve 

yauvarajye sati ity eva'ji kale KedArarAiinsi nispAditam 
idam klrttanam | (I. A., VoL XI, p. 223,) 

2 Devi sarojAsana-sambhavA kirn kAmapradA kirn sura 
'Saurabheyi PrahladanakAra-dharA dharAyAm AyAtavaty 
esa na niscayo me n 

(v. 39-) E. I., Vol. VIII, pp. 21 1, 2 i6. 

3 Sri-PrahlAdanadevo’bhud dvitayena prasiddhimAn | 
putratvena SarasavatyAh patitvena jaya-Ariyah f| 14. 
I^n-Bhoja-MufijA duhkhArtA ramyarn vartayatA kathAm I 
PrahlAdanena sAhlAdA punas cakre Sarasvatl ll 15. sarga 1 . 1 

4 Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. IV. 
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main theme of which is the epic hero Arjuna’s exploit 
of recovering the cows of the king Virata by completely 
defeating the Kauravas. It was first staged at the court 
of Dh&iAvarsa, on the occasion of the investiture of the 
god Aealesvara with the sacred thread." 

Prahladana wa.; also famous for his munificence. 
Somesvara’s Surathotsava " relates that philanthropic 
activities ceased with the death of Prahlfidana. 

Prahl^danapura, the modern Palanpur, the head- 
quarters of the subdivision of the same name in Gujarat, 
54) miles south of Mount Aha, was founded by t'nis 
prince. He erected there a Jaina temple called Phrtha- 
vihfira. The Upades'a-tarahgini relates a story in 
connection with the foundation of this temple. One 
day, Prahladana, the lord of Aa-h. lAcala, melted down a 
Jaina brass image and made a hull out of the metal for 
Acalesvara Mahfideva. In con-A juence of this act of 
deseefation he was attacked with leprosy, and his king- 
dom was usurped by his relations. After this, as he 
was wandering from country to country, he happened to 
meet with Siladhavalficfirya, and related to him the cause 
of his distress. The Jaina teacher told him that the only 
means of his recovery lay in acquiring religious merit 
by erecting numerous temples and images of the Jaina 
gods. The prince accordingly, laid the foundation of 
the temple of PMhavihfira and enshrined in it a golden 
image of P&rsvanMha. He often found much delight 

1 Sth^pakahTan na J4ne bliagavatah Srimad-Acaksvara 
-devasya pavitrak^ropana-parvani ken^pi rupakenMya 

pramodaniyah sabhAsadah 1 
NatahArya! tad etad atula-parAkrama-camatkaritilkhila 
-Bh&ratasya §rl-DliAr4varsasya paraadA prahitaip patrakam 
(ibid., pp. 1-2.). 

2 k^ri-Prahladanam antarena viratai'i viSvopakara-vratam | 
(sarga I, v. ^ 2 .; 
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in gazing at that god through the window of the shrine. 
He was soon cured of his disease, and passed the 
remainder of his life in observing the rules of the Jaina 
religion. This story is also narrated in the Commentary 
on the Hirasaubhagya, ' but we have now no other 
evidence of its truth. 

The earliest reference to PrahlManapura occurs in 
the prasasti of the Atimuktacaritra of Phrnabhadra, 
composed in Sam. 1282 = 1225 A. D. " VastupMa, when 
on pilgrimage to Mount Abu, worshipped PflrsvanMha 
in the Pfilhavih^ra in PrahUdanapura, and installed 
there an image of NeminMha. 

The Samarfl R^su, a book written about Sam. 1371 = 
1314 A. D., refers to PMhapiapura and PMhavih&ra, ^ and 
the Somasaubh^gya, a work composed at the end of the 
fifteenth century A. D., praises Prahlfidana very highly 
for the foundation of the above city and the temple. * 

1 Op. cit., Canto I, Verses 69-128. 

2 Srlmat-PrahI 4 dana-pura-vare Purnabhadro ganir dr 4 k 
sisyah Srimaj-Jina-pati guros cAru cakre caritram | 
cittt^aryarn vijaya-tanayasyAtimuktasya s&dhor 
dvy-astarkkabde 1282 diti sura-gurau kartike purnam- 

Asy^m II 

3 Vs. lo-ii. 

4 Prahl 4 dana-kaiti-patir dyupatir mahobhih Sri-Arbudicala 

-vibhuh as babhuva purvam I 
tena svanama-viditam dita-pApa-tapam saipsthapitam 
purana idam mudita-prajAdhyam || 13 
tatrai^a bhumi-ramani-ramaniya-haratn sphArarp vih 4 ram 

samam samakdrayac ca 
sviy 4 khyay& pravara rai-kapi-Sirsa sara-prakara-gopura- 

mahardhiparardha-sobham | 14 II 

samyag-drSamviracitadbhuta-citta-fiaitye caitye phana- 

mani-nirasta-tamah-samuham | 

vighnofiaSanti-karanam Saranam Sritanam Sri-ParSva- 
bimbam avilambam atist(h)i pac ca H 15 
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Thus it appears that Prahl^ldana lived long in the 
memory of the people on account of his literary and 
architectural labours. 


SOMASIMHA. 

Somasitpha, the son of DhA,r&varsa, succeeded his 
uncle Prahl^idana on the throne in the second quarter of 
the thirteenth century A, D Three inscriptions of his 
reign have been discovered. Two of them are engraved 
on the wall of the temple of Nemint\tha on Mount Abu. ’ 
Their object is to record that in the month of PhMguna, 
in Sain, 1287 = February 1230 A, T). when Bhiraadeva (II) 
was on the throne of Anahilapura and Mahilmandalesvara 
Rajakula Soraasirnha, son of BhiliAvarsi, was ruling 
in Mount Abu, TejalipMa, tho minister of Viradhavala, 
built in the village of DeulavAlh, on the top of Mount 
Abu, this temple of the holy Nemin^tha, called Lfina- 
simhavasahikh,. It was erected to increase the religious 
merit of his wife Anuparaadevt and his son Lunasimha. 
It is further stated that the maharhjakula Somasirnha 
made a grant of the villaore of Pavani, in V5,hirahadi, 
for the maintenance of this temple. The trustees for 
the temple were Soraasiniha, his son Krsna, and many 
other personages of the Arbuda country. 

Of the localities mentioned above, DcmlaviVl:! is to 
be identified with the modern village of Dilwara, on 
Mount Abu. 

The third inscription was found at Nana, in the 
Jodhpur State, Rajputana. It is dated Saip. 1290 = 
1233 A. D. It records that, in the reign of MahA,rA,ja.- 


41 


1 E. I., Vol, VIII, pp. 20S seq, 

2 A. S. I., 1907-S, p. 226. 
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dhir^ja-Somasimhadeva, the village o£ N&,naka was 
owned by a person who was a favourite of the Yuvarija 
KauhS-dadeva. N^uaka is evidently the modern village 
of Nana, where the record was found. 

Our knowledge about Somasimha’s career is very 
scanty. He was liberal to the Brahmans, and remitted 
their taxes. ' He had a great devotion to learning. He 
is said to have inherited bravery from his father, learning 
from his paternal uncle, and liberality from them both, ’ 


krsnarAja. 

Somasimha was succeeded by his son Krsnar&ja, 
during whose reign Mount Abu seems to have seen 
conquered and annexed for a time to the Guhila kingdom 
of Mewar. An inscription, ^ dated Sarn. 1842 = 1285 A. D., 
discovered in the wall of a shrine, called the ‘matha’ 
of ‘Phjftri Babfl’.to the south of the temple of Acales'vara, 
proves that Mount Abu was at that time under the 
suzerainty of the Guhila Samarasimha. His governor 
of this newly annexed province seems to have been 
Jaitrakanja, 

pratApasimha. 

Kr8narS,ja's son and successor was Pratllpasimha, 
who was an intrepid warrior. He probably with the 
assistance of the V&ghelas of Hholk rgained Candrftvatl 
by overthrowing Jaitrakarpa. The Pfi.tan&,r^yana inscrip- 

1 E. I., Vo]. VIII, p. 21 1, V. 41. 

2 DhSr^varsa-suto ’ya™ jayati ^ri-Somasimha-devo yah I 
pitrtah Sauram vidyAm pitrvyakild d 4 nam ubhayato jagrhe H 

Ibid., V. 40, 

3 Prakrit and Sanskrit inscription of Kathy war, p.84. 
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tion glorifies him for this brillihnt achievement. " But, 
though Pratfipasimha regained his paternal throne, he 
had by this time lost much of his princely authority, 
and now became a subordinate of Visaladeva, son of 
Bhfidadeva, a governor of Vfighelfi S&,rahgadeva of 
Anhilwar. 

An inscription ^ of Pratapasimha’s reign has been 
discovered in the temple of P^tan^tiAyana, near Girwar, 
about four miles west of Madhusfidana, in the Sirohi 
State. It records that in the victorious reign of 
Visaladeva, son of BhMadeva, when Prat&,pasimha was 
ruling in Oandr^vati, Prat^pasimha’s minister Delhana, 
resident of the village of Grivicja, caused the temple 
of Pattandr^yapa to be repaired, between the month 
of Asvina, Sarn. 1313 and that of Jyestha, Sam 134!li 
( = October 1286 and May 1287) The people of the 
neighbouring villages made the following donation for 
the maintenance of the temple : — 

(a) One donakfiri and a field in the village of Cha- 
nflra, from Devadft Mel&ka, son of Sobhita. 

(b) A dhiraada, in the village of Khimfiuli from 
R^japutra VirapMa, son of Vlhala. 

(c) Eight seers of corn from each arahatta and two 
seers from each dhiraadu and one seer of grain 
from each plough in the village of Kfllhanav&d^, 
and from the villagers of Auli. 


I Pradyumna-kalpo ’jani yena sa Sri-PratApasiijiho’ri- 

karinidra-siiphah II 17 1 

Kilmarn pramathya samare jagad-ekaviras tam Jaitrakarn- 
nam iha Karnnam ive’mdra-sunuh j 
Candr 4 vatim para-kulodadhi-dura-magnAm urvvirii var&ha 

iva yah sahasoddadh 4 ra II 18 

(I. A., Vol. XLV, p. 78). 


2 ibid, p. 77. 
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(d) Ten drammas from each of these villages, from 
Nudimala, son of Guhila. 

(e) The revenue of the Golapika, iu the village of 
Mad^ull, for twelve ekadasis, and the export duty 
of Candr^vati, from the R&japutra Ghmgh 
(G&ngu) and Kannasimha. 

The inscription attributes the installation there of 
this god Pattan^rftyana to the epic hero Rama. He is 
said to have established the god Suddhesvaradeva near 
Abu, after having proved Sita’s purity by means of the 
fire-ordeal. 

About this time, the C&harail.uas of Ranastambha- 
pura led an expedition against Alount Abu, in the course 
of their southern march. Their great king, Hammira 
(1283-1301 A. D ), launched a series of campaigns 
against the neighbouring Hindu chiefs. The Hammira 
-mahflk&,vya relates that ' the king, in the course of his 
‘digvijaya’, ravaged the country of Mevvar and reached 
Mount Abu, whose ruler, although he was famous for 
his military skill, submitted to him. He halted for 
some time on Mount Abu, worshipped iu the temple 
of Rsabhadeva, and, having bathed in the holy MandS.- 
kini, paid his devotion to Acalesvara. The Abu king, 
here referred to, may have been Frath,pasimha. He 
probably did not long survive this event, and died appa- 
rently without male issue, 

Vlsala, the Viceroy of the Vhghelhs over the nor- 
thern part of the Gujarat empire, then brought Mount 
Abu under his direct control, and made CandrAvatt his 
capital. An inscription - from Abu, dated Sam. 1350 = 
1293 A, D., relates that Visala governed eighteen 


t I. A., Vol. VIII, p, 64. 

2 Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI, p. 311. 
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hundred mandalas from his residence at CandrS,vati, 
under the suzerainty of Sarangadeva of ilnahilapura. 

But the province did not long remain under the 
sway of the Yaghel^s, whose authority became totally 
extinct at the close of the thirteenth century. In 
1297 A. D , Alaf Khan, the brother of the Sult&n 
Ala-ud-dln Khilji, wrested Gujarat from Karpa, the 
successor of Sarangadeva, and established there the 
supremacy of the Moslems. " During this period of 
unrest, the C&hamdnas of Nadol took possession of 
Mount Abu and incorporated the province into their 
territory The Mount Abu inscription ' of the Cahara&,na 
Luntigadeva, dated Sam. 1377 = 1320 A. D., relates that 
the king conquered CandiAvatt, and ruled over the 
territory of Arbuda. 

Thus we find that the ParamAra family at CandrAvatt 
lost its political power about the same time as the 
imperial house at DhAra. A short review of this 
chapter will show that, though this junior branch of 
rulers owed their territory and throne to the main 
family at DharA, they subsequently severed all political 
relations with it, under adverse circumstances. The 
resources of their government were not such as to 
enable them to maintain their independence against 
foreign invasions, and thus, when the government of 
Malwa suffered a temporary degeneration after the death 
of Bhoja, the Abu princes had no other alternative but 
to submit to the mighty force of the Caulukya Bhtma. 
Henceforwvrd, they always kept up friendly relations 
with the Gujarat dynasty by acknowledging its supreme 
authority. They helped its rulers on many occasions 
with strong military forces, and on more than one 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part 1 , p. 205. 

2 Dvyasraj a, i6th sarga, v. 38, p. 287. 
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occasion saved it from complete destruction. They were 
the gate-keepers of the Gujarat empire, and successfully 
defended their position from the onslaught of the 
foreigners. One most noticeable feature of their long 
career is that they are never found to have assisted 
the Caulukyas in their protracted war with the Param^ras 
of Malvva. Holding a subordinate position and ruling 
over a small territory, they yet figured very prominently 
in the political arena of this period, and deserve credit 
for their magnificent achievements. The main cause 
of their downfall was the invasion of the Guhilas of 
Mewar and the CAhamflnas of E-anastambhapura, who 
gave a fatal blow to their governmental power, 

THE SOCIAL, RELIGIOUS AND ARCHITECTURAL 

HISTORY. 

A brief note will be made below of the social, religi- 
ous and architectural history of Mount Abu under the 
rule of these Param^ra princes. 

Mount Abu lies in 24°36’ N. and 72'’4,3’ E,, seventeen 
miles north-west of Abu station, on the Bajputana- 
Malwa Railway. It is 4,000 feet above sea-level, and its 
summit is crowned with a plateau about 12 miles long 
and about 3 miles broad, and is rendered very charming 
by its admirable scenery The rivers Banas and Manda- 
kini pass through it, and the Nakhi Talao (lake), half a 
mile long and a quarter of a mile broad, adds greatly to 
the beauty of the place. Hemacandra, who was a 
contemporary of Yas'odhavala and Dh^rflvarsa, tells us 
that the Arbuda country, over which the Paramflras 
ruled, contained eighteen hundred villages, but of these 

I Dvyafiraya, i6th sarga, v. 38, p. 287. 
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we know only the following from the contemporary 
records hitherto discovered : 


Name of Village 

(1) Rolled^ 

(2) Vlhala 

(3) Bhundipadra 
(4 j) Phulahali 
(.5) V^sana 

(6) S^vadavrddha 

(7) Aja,hari 

(8) SahilavA,d^ 

(9) Kumbh^ranuli 

(10) M&gavMi 

(11) Mthadali 

(12) Kurikubhukti 

(13) Grivida 

(14) Chana,ra 

(15) Khim^uli 

(16) lull 

(17) Kanakhala 

(18) DeulavflclA 

(19) Dav&,nl in Vflhirahadi 

(20) Srlraa,t^mahabu 

(21) Abuya 

(22) OrjlsA 

(23) trtt&racha 

(24) Sihara 

(25) S&la 


Modern equivalent 


... Bharund 


... Ajari 

... Selwara, 8^ miles W. 
N. W, of JDilwara. 


... Hathar. 
... Girwar. 


Delwara. 


... Abu, 1"^' miles S. "W. 
of Bilwara. 

... Oria, 3 miles N. E. of 
Dilwara. 

... Utraj, 5^ miles N. E. 
of Dilwara. 

... Sera, 8 miles N. E. of 
Dilwara. 

... Salgaon, 1 mile E. S. 
E. of Dilwara. 
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Name of Village 

Modern equivalent 

(26) Hethaunji 

(27) Akhi 

... He tarn ji, 2 miles S. of 
Dilwara. 

(28) Kotadi 

(29) Bhfilibhada 

... Kotra, 7 miles E. of 
Dilwara, 

(30) Umbarapiiki 

(31) Sarauli 

... Umarni, 7 miles S. S. 
M of Dilwara. 

(32) KS,sahrada 

... Kayadra, 

(33) Dhauli 

... Dhauli, 8|^ miles W. S. 
W. of Dilwara, 

(34) Munclasthala 

(35) Philini. 

(36) Haudftudr^ 

... Murthala, 8|^ miles S, 
S. E, of Dilwara. 

(37) Gad5,hada 

(38) Madauli 

(39) Kftlhanavftda 

(40) Khim^uli 

... Gadara, 11 miles S. S. 
W. of Dilwara. 


Of the cities or towns the followinj^ are known to us ; 

(1) Candr&vati 

(2) Prahlfldanapura 

(3) Vatapura 

The residents of all these villages followed either the 
Hindu or the Jaina religion. The Brahmans were 
divided into various Gotras, some of which were — 

Atreya, 

K&syapa, 

S^ndilya, 

Garga, etc., ' 

T J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXIII, p. 76 ; I. A., V-!. XLV, p. 80. 
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and a section known as “Giiguli”! ' Of the Ksatriya and 
the other castes, the following families are known : — 

(a) Hftthundi of the RMhor tribe. ^ 

(b) Devada— a branch of the C^hamfinas. ^ 

(c) Pr&gvfita, 

(c) tlesaval^s or Oisavfilas, 

(e) Srim^las. 
tf) Dharkatas. 

(g) Pratih^ra Rajputs. ^ 

The Bhtls, who were aboriginals, formed an important 
section of the population. = Their chief occupations were 
the cultivation of the soil, painting and gambling, * and 
they sometimes acted as guides in the hilly tracts. 

In every village there were fields for cultivation and 
pasturelands for grazing cattle. ’’ Barley and rice were 
the chief crops of the fields. ® The country possessed a 
large number of beautiful forests. ® There were mines 
yielding various kinds of mineral products, the chief of 
which were jewels and precious stones. The dramma 
was one of the coins in their currency system. ” 

The people were rich and healthy. The country was 
seldom visited by famine, and there were few diseases 
among the population. The climate was cold, and the 
people wore lions’ skins againsts its rigour. They 

1 E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 206. 

2 I. A., Vol. LVI, p. 51. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XLV, p. 77. 

4 E. I,, Vol. VIII, p. 206. 

5 DvyaSraya, i6th sarga. 

6 Ibid. 

7 I. A., Vol. XLIII, p. 193. 

8 Dvya&-aya, i6th sarga. v. 60. 

9 Ibid., V. 54, p. 299. 

10 Ibid., V. 53. 

11 I. A., Vol. XLV, p. 80. 

12 DvyAsraya, i6th sarga, vs. 51-32. 
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enjoyed a very happy existence. Sometimes they 
undertook corporate work for the welfare of the villagers. 
A number of the inhabitants of the village of 
Bhundipadra united in contributing various sums of 
money for the construction of a step-well, with the object 
of providing pure drinking water for the people of the 
locality. The donors are described as realising that one 
can remain alive even for a month without food, but that 
without water none can survive even for a day and a 
night. ' 

The Paramffcra princes were assisted in the adminis- 
tration of the country by their ministers. The Talflras 
were executive officers, whose duty was to maintain peace 
and order in the villages. “ 

In the middle of the twelfth century A. D., the 
annual income of the government was one lakh of coins, 
out of which the tributes to the Caulukya sovereigns 
of Gujarat ^ had to be paid 

RELIGION. 

During this period, both Brahmanism and Jainism 
flourished vigorously in this country. The people believed 
that Mount Abu had been enjoying the honour of being a 
great place of pilgrimage from the time of the Vedas. 
It was regarded as an abode of the Vedic rsis Vasistha 
and Visv^mitra. 

BRAHMANISM. 

The followers of the Brahmanical religion were 
devout worshippers of Siva and the Sun (Bh^nu), 

1 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXIII, p. 76. 

2 I. A. Vol. LVI, p. 12. 

3 DvyaSraya, i6th sarga, v. 62, p. 303. 
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Bhatt^vaka Visala Udradamaka* was once the &,cArya 
of Sivadharma. Vatapura was a prosperous town, 
inhabited by a large number of musicians, heroes and 
warriors. = Here all the inhabitants, together with the 
Brahmans, were devotees of Bhttnu. ^ The people wor- 
shipped ^iva under various names - viz Kotesvara, 
Atulan^tha, Kanakhalan^tha, ^fllap^ni, Kanakhala Sam- 
bhu “* and K4sesvara. * The Gods N&r&yana, Varuna, 
Ganes'a and the Goddess Sarasvatl were also invoked and 
worshipped. ^ Special reverence was shown to Brahmans 
and cows. It was generally believed that any act of 
piety done to them opened to one the gate of Heaven, 
while, {per contra^, to kill a Brahman was considered 
the most heinous of crimes. In the forest Sindhuk^, and 
other Devis were believed to have dwelt. People from 
foreign countries assembled there every year to celebrate 
Sii-Mfita’s festival. ’’ The government spent a vast sum 
of money annually on the celebration of Sri Devi’s 
festival. ^ 

JAINISM. 

Jainism seems to have found a strong footing in 
Mount Abu from the beginning of the eleventh century 
A. D., when Vimala, a devout follower of Arhat, obtained 
for a short period the vieeroyalty of the province. The 

1 I. A., Vol. XLIII, p. 193. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 15, V, 24. 

3 Ibid. 

4 I. A., Vol. XI, p. 222. 

5 Ibid., Vol, LVI, p. 51. 

6 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXLII, p. 75 ; b A., Vol. XLIII, p. 193 ; 
Vol. XLV, p. 79 . 

7 Dvy^raya, i6th sarga, v. 54. 

8 Ibid. 
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Upadesatarangini rektes that the prince Prahl^dana 
became in the latter part of his life a convert to the 
Jaina faith. His nephew Somasimha showed his 
liberality to the Jainas by granting a village for the 
maintenance of the temple of NeminAtha, The Jainas 
worshipped there Adinatha, NeminAtha, Bsabhadeva, 
^AntinAtha and AranAtha ' 

In later periods, the purity of Mount Abu seems 
to have been tainted by the penetration of some evil 
elements. The great poet Somes'vara describes it as 
an abode of vice and virtue. He says : — ^ There is 
this Arbuda, the peak of a range of mountain, the son 
of the mountain that is the father-in-law of the 
husband of Gauri, who, carrying the MandAkiui on 
his top plaited round with clouds, personates the moon- 
bearer (whose) brother-in-law (he is), (as the latter 
carries the GahgA on his head covered with thick braids.) 

“In one place on this (mountain) love enters even 
him who strives after deliverances, when he beholds the 
lovely women enjoying themselves ; in the another 
even the mind of a frivolous man becomes indifferent 
to the world, when he sees the line of sanctuaries to be 
visited by ascetics.” 

Both the Hindus and the Jainas recorded their 
devotion to their respective faiths by laying the founda- 
tion of numerous magnificent temples. Deuka, N^ga> ’ 
Dhfiresvara, Deiia, Lahampasra, * PAlhana, ^ CAdadeva ® 
and Candresvara ’’ were among the architects of this 

1 Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI, p. 312. 

2 E. I., Vol, VIII, p. 215. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 12. 

4 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXII I. p, 77. 

5 1. A., Vol, XI, p. 222. 

6 Ibid,, Vol. LVI, p, 12, 

7 E, I., Vol, VIII, p. 219, 
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period. There were the temples *o£ Vasistha and Aeales- 
vara MahMeva. ' In Vatanagara L^Lhini Devi, the sister 
of PArnap&la, repaired an ancient temple of the sun, and 
founded a tank close to it. ’ In 1209 A. D. Kedflrar^si, 
a resident of Ujjain, built two large temples of Siilap&,pi 
and renovated the temples of Kotesvara and Atulanfitha, 
in the holy place of Kanakhala. He also paved the 
interior of that place of pilgrimage wuth large stone slabs 
and surrounded it with high walls, ^ A row of pillars of 
black stone was erected by him in the mandapa of the 
temple of Kanakhala ^ambhu. His sister Moksesvarl 
also built there a temple of Siva. The temple of Patta- 
n^r^yana, near Girwar, which was restored by the 
minister Delhana, seems to have been a work of that 
period. 

The Jainas mostly limited their architectural activi- 
ties to Dilwara on Mount Abu. They built there many 
fanes, two of which deserve our special attention. Both 
of them are constructed of white marble, and their chief 
characteristic lies in their domes, which introduced a new 
style into ancient Indian architecture. 

The first was built by Vimala, a viceroy of the 
Caulukya Bhima I, in 1031 A. D. “ In the centre of its 
courtyard there is a cross legged image of Rsabhan^tha 
or AdinMha in a cell w'hich terminates in a pyramidal 
roof. In front of this is a mandapa, which is faced by a 
large portico, surmounted by a dome resting on eight 
pillars. All of them are enclosed in a courtyard, 128 ft. 
by 75 ft, inside, surrounded by a double clonnade of 
smaller pillars, forming porticoes to a range of cells. 


1 Dvyasraya, i6th sarga, v. 49, 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 12. 

3 I. A., Vol. XI, pp. 221-222. 

4 E. I., Vol. IX, pp, 155 seq. 
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fifty-two in number.' Each cell contains across-legged 
image of Jina. The entrance to the courtyard is through 
a domed portico, supported by six pillars, in front of 
which is a square building. Inside this square building 
are ten statues of human figures representing Vimala 
and his family, mounted on an equal number of 
elephants. 

The style of the second temple, built, in 1230 A. D.' 
by TejahpA,la, a minister of Vaghela Viradhavala, is 
similar to that of the preceding one, but with divergences 
of detail Hera Tejahph,la’s family stands just behind 
the shrine, in the courtyard, separated from the rest by 
a pierced screen of open tracery. The jlount Abu ins- 
cription relates that^ “the minister Tejabpala, a moon 
on earth, erected the temple of the lord Nemi, which 
shines by lines of stones as white as conch-shells, (and) 
is resplendent like moon and jasmine flower, a lofty hall 
(mandapa) in front (of it), fifty-two shrines for the best 
of the .Tinas on the sides of it, and a seat (baldnaka) in 
the front,” 

Externally, both the temples are very simple in form 
but, in the interior, the pillars and the dome are lavishly 
adorned with decorative designs. In the centre of the 
dome there is a pendant of superb excellence, at the 
base of which, on brackets round the circumference, 
stand sixteen four-armed female figures of Vidyddevl 
(the godde.ss of knowledge). The roofs of the corridor 
also are beautified with graceful floral designs. Mr. 
Fergusson remarks that ‘ “the whole is in white 

f Ttie History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by 
Fergusson, Vol. II, p. 38. 

2 E. I., Vo!. VIII, p. 218. 

3 Ibid. 

4 The History of Indian and Eastern Architcture, Vol. 11, 
p. 4 r. 
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marble, and finished with a delietcy of detail and 
appropriateness of orn unent whic-h is pn)l) il)ly unsur- 
passed 1)3' an3’ similar exaniplt' to Ix' found anywlu'rt* 
else, 'rhose introdtua'd by the (Jothie arehitects in Henry 
Vli’s chapel at 'Westminister, or at Oxford, are coarse 
and clums3' in comparison.” 

Candi;\vati, the capital of the Par imara princes, was 
a city of great importance. It is bounded on the east by 
the hills, on the south by tin* river Sivalan, and on the 
north-west by the river Hanas. In ancient times the 
city contained innumerabh* temples of great magnificimce 
but they are now in complete' ruins. Scor('s of mounds 
of bricks, that formed the foundations of these old 
temples, and fragments of marhle and stone are found 
all over its ancient site. An old llrahmanic temple still 
stands there in a comparatively porfi.'ct state of preserva- 
tion. It i.s built entirely of white mirbl •, and is one of 
the best specimens of llrahmanic architecture. It is 
profu.sely decorated, and its designs are graceful. It 
contains one hundred and thirt3’-eight images, the 
smallest being placed in niches. The principal figures 
are a three-headed 'tatue, with a female seated on his 
knee, sitting in a car with a Urge goose in front ; Siva 
with twenty arms ; lihairava with twenty arms, one 
holding a human head by tin- hair ; a victim lying dead, 
with a nymph on each 'ide, one ef wlnmi ajjpears to be 
drinking the blood falling from ilm Imad ; dancing 
nymphs with garlinds and musical instrumejits. 

The prince PrahlAdana aUo founded a temple of .lina 
Pj\rsvan&tha in Palanjnir. ' 


! Archaeological Survej' of Western in ha, Burgess and 
Cousens, Vol IX, pp f/' ft- 
2 Vide ante, p. 3 i j 
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Our information regarding the literary activities of 
the people of Mount Abu during the period under 
review is scanty. Hemacandra relates that Mount Abu 
was a centre of Sanskrit learning to which scholars from 
different parts of India came for study. " Prince 
PrahlA,dana, as we have already said, was a great poet, 
and wrote a drama entitled “P^rtha-par^krama.” 


c Dvj'iisraya, i 6 th sarga, v, 75 . 


CHAPTER X. 

THE PARAMARAS of VAGAPA, BHINMAL, 

AND JALOR, 

vAgada branch. 

The modern states of Banswara and Dungarpur lie on 
the southern border of Rajputana, In ancient times 
both these territories went by the common name of 
Vfi,gada, ' and were ruled over for a long time by a junior 
branch of the Paramflras, who held the country as feud- 
atories of the imperial house of Dh&rA.. The modern 
village of Arthuna, about 28 miles west of Banswara, 
contains the ruins of an old and extensive city. There 
are also remains of about a dozen Hindu and Jaina 
temples. According to local tradition, the place was 
anciently known as Araar^vatl. It appears to have been 
the head-quarters of the province during the rule of the 
Param^ras. The Param&ra princes of V4gada were 
descendants of Dambarasitpha, the younger son of 
Upendra-Krsnarflja. " 

The earliest known ruler of the family is Dhanika,^ 
who flourished in the middle of the tenth century A. D., 
and built the temple of Dhanesvara near MahfbkMa, in 
Ujjain."* His successor was Caeca, also known as Kakka 
or Kanka,® a contemporary of Siyaka-Harsa of Malwa 
(918-972 A. D.b Caeca was a brave warrior. He accom- 
panied the armies of Slyaka in their march against the 

1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XI, p. 380. 

2 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 304. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 47. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., Vol, XIV, p. 296. 
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Ea,strak\ita Khottiga of MS-nyakheta, In the battle, 
which took place at Khalighatta, on the hank of the 
Narmada, Caeca showed his wonderful valour, and died 
fighting bravely. The Arthuna inscription, while record- 
ing his princely qualities, relates that ' “Mounted upon 
his elephant’s back, on every side with showers of arrows 
shattering the host of the lord of Karn^ta upon the banks 
of the Narmada, slaying thus the foes of the blest king 
Sriharsa, the lord of MAlava, he went to heaven, a 
valiant warrior, worshipping with the lotuses of the eyes 
of the ladies of the Gods.” 

The Panhera inscription “ gives us the same informa- 
tion, and adds to it the name of the place, Khalighatta 
on the Narmada, where the battle was fought. Khali- 
ghatta still retains its ancient name. It is a ford on the 
Narmada. 

Caeca was succeeded by Ca^ijapa, who was followed 
by Satyarfija. Satyarflja was a contemporary of the 
great Bhoja of Dh^rfi, and fought on his behalf against 
the Caulukyas of Gujarat. ^ The Panhera inscription * 
records his victory over the Gurjaras and he is said to 
have received fortune from Bhoja. It may be that he 
took a prominent part in sacking Anhilwar with Kula- 
candra, the general of Bhoja He married a C^ham^na 
princess named Rfljasri, ’ and had two sons, Limbaraja 
and Mandana or Mandalika, of whom the former succeeded 

1 Arudho gaja-pi-sfcha vdhuta ( 4hata ? )-sa ( Sa )r-&s4rai rane 
sarvvatah KarnnAtAdhipater vva( bba dam vidalayams tan Nar- 
madAyas tate .^ri-Sriharsa nrpasya MAlava-pateh krtva tathiri- 
ksayani yah svarggam subhato yayau sura-vadhu-netrotpalair 
arccitah 11 v. ig. (E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 299). 

2 Ibid , Vol. XXI, p. 42. 

3 ibid., p. 47. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
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him on the throne, to be followed later by Mandalika, 
who was a feudatory of the king Jayasiraha of Malwa 
(1055 = 1059 A. D.). An inscription ' of his reign, now 
unfortunately broken in pieces, has been found engraved 
on a slab, built into the wall of the temple of Mapda- 
lesvara Mahfideva, at Panhera in the Banswara State. 
It is dated V. S 1116 = 1059 A. D., and relates that the 
prince erected a temple of ^iva, known as Mandalesvara 
at Pfbsulftkhetaka, and granted some lands in the villages 
of Nattapataka, Pftnflchl, and Mandaladraha for its main- 
tenance. It is obvious that P5,sul5,khetaka was the 
ancient name of the modern Panhera, and the temple 
in which the stone was discovered is the same as that 
erected by the prince. Nattapataka is to be identified 
with Natawara, Pfbnftchi with Panasi, and Mapd^ladraha 
with Madalda, all situated in the neighbourhood of 
Panhera. 

The Arthuna inscription devotes as many as twenty 
verses to the commemoration of Mandalika’s princely 
qualities. But nothing in particular can be gleaned 
from them. Verse 30 narrates that he increased his 
fortune by baffling the hostile action of his enemy. 
That he was a great warrior admits of no doubt. The 
Panhera inscription ^ records that he captured in battle 
the commander Kanha, together with all his horses and 
elephants, and handed them over to Jayasimha. The 
King on whose behalf Kanha fought this battle can not 
be identified. 

Mapdallka was famous for his liberality. He built 
a town and adorned it with white houses and gardens ; * 

1 E. I., Vol. XXI, p. 47. 

2 Ibid., Vol. XIV, pp. 305—307. 

3 Ibid.. Vol. XXI, 

4 Ibid,, Vol. XIV, p. 310, 
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he also established the following imposts for the 
maintenance of the temple of the god ’ Mandalesvara 
near Arthuna. 

“On every ‘hharaka’ of coeoanuts, one fruit ; on each 
‘mfltaka’ of salt, a ‘m^naka’ ; from every thousand 
arecanuts, one nut ; on every ghataka of butter and 
sesam oil, one palikA 

On each kotikS, of clothing fabric were assigned one 
and a half rhpakas ; on a jMa, two pAlakas, 

For each house of the traders in the local bazaar was 
assigned by him a dramma on the Caitra festival and on 
the festival of the sacred thread. 

On the shops of the braziers was likewise imposed a 
dramma for the month, on (each) vumvaka of the 
distillers four rhpakas. 

On every house of the whole population a dramma, 
on the gambling (house) two rApakas. 

On each lagadA were assigned two santas, on each 
karsa of oil a pa,9aka ; on each load of cattle-fodder a 
vrsa-vimsopaka. 

A dramma on each traders’ association. 

On a pile of sugar a dramma, on a water-wheel a 
h^raka of barley. 

On a clear twenty (packs) of loaded grain one 
bharaka, and on a bharaka (of the same) one changa. 

One citron from each lagadA, and the vApa from a 
mAtaka of barley, and likewise on Atavika.” 

Mandalika was succeeded by his son CAmundarAja. 
Four inscriptions of his reign have been discovered. 

The first ’ was found on the right side of the sikhara’ 
of the temple of Mandalesvara MahAdeva, about a mile 
to the east of Arthuna. Its object is to record that, in 

1 E. I., Vol. XIV, pp. 309-10, 

2 Ibid., Vol XIV, p 295. 
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Sam 1136 = 1079 A. D., C^nfundar&ja repaired the 
temple of Mandalesa. He confirmed the arrangement 
made by his father for the maintenance of the temple, 
and himself added to it the following impost : ' 

“On each bharaka of candied sugar and jaggery 
belonging to the traders, one varnik^ ; on each bharaka 
of Bengal madder, thread, and cotton, one rupaka.” 

This inscription was composed by Candra, younger 
brother of Vijaya-SMh^ra, the son of the poet Sumati- 
S&dhS.ra, a member of the Sadhflra family. It was 
written by AsftiAja, son of the junior ^ridhara of the 
K&yastha race. 

The second inscription “ was discovered in a ruined 
temple of Siva at Arthuna. Asadeva, Bhavyasarflja and 
Anantap^la were three brothers. Anantapilla built a 
temple of Siva, in V. S. 1137 = 1080 A. D. during the 
reign of CflmundaiAja, and this temple was apparently 
the same as that in which the record was discovered. 

The third inscription ^ is much defaced, and was 
found in a Jaina temple at Arthuna. It contains the 
name of this prince, and is dated Sam. 1157 = 1100 A. D. 

The fourth inscription “ is now in the Ajmer 
Museum, and does not contain any date. 

C^mundarfi.ja attained mastery in the art of war, and 
is said to have fought many battles with his enemies. 
The Arthuna inscription ® relates that he crushed the 
power of Sindhuraja in battle. Sindhurfija was probably 
the king of Sindh. Cflmupidarftja was a great devotee of 


1 E. I , Vol. XIV, p 309. 

2 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1915, p 35, unpublished. 

3 Ibid., unpublished. 

4 Unpublished. 

5 V. SS. 
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^iva, and dispensed bounties to the Brahmans. He was 
succeeded by his son Vijayar^ja. 

Two inscriptions of VijayarAia’s reign are known to 
us. The first' is dated Sam. 1165 = 1108 A. D., and 
records the installation of the image of Hanumflna, on 
the pedestal of which it is found engraved. The second 
inscription was issued one year later, in Sam. 
1165«1109 A. H. ^ 

After the reign of Vi 3 ayar&,ja, we do not know 
anything about the history of his family. It appears to 
have ruled over its territory up to the sixth decade of the 
twelfth century A. D. 

In 1145 A. H., Malwa was conquered by the 
Caulukyas of Gujarat, and was ruled by them till 1174 
A. D. With the decline of the power of the house at 
DhfirSi, about this time, the V^gada branch seems to 
have lost its political supremacy. Taking advantage of 
its helplessness, the Guhilas of Me war invaded the 
country and annexed it to their own kingdom, Mfitfl 
Nensi relates that the Guhila Sitmantasiraha (1172-1179 
A. D.), having established his supremacy in Vfigada, 
brought all the surrounding territory under his control. 
An inscription ^ of Sh,raantasimha’s reign, dated V. S. 
1236 = 1179 A. D., confirms this fact. His descendant, 
Sihada (1220-1234 A. H. ', issued an inscription from 
Vdgadavatapadraka.-* 

The war between Slyaka II of Malwa and the B&stra- 
kfita Khottiga took place in 970-971 A. H. The prince 

1 Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum, 1918, p 3. 
unpublished. 

2 A. S. 1., 1908 -g, p. 1 18 , unpublished. 

3 Progress Report of the Archeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1915, p. 35. 

4 Ibid., p, 36 ; I. A., Vol, LlII, p. 102 , footnote. 
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Caeca died in this battle. Talcing 970 A. D. as the 
beginning of Candapa’s reign, if a period of twenty-five 
years is allotted to each generation, the genealogy of the 
Vfigada line runs as follows : 


UPENDRA 


Vairisimha I. 


Limbarfija 
(1020-1045 A. D.) 


Damharasiinha 

j A. E. 

Dhanika (920-945) 

Caeca (945-970) 

Candapa (970-995) 

Satyarfija (995-1020) 

(Contemporary of Bhoja) 


Mapdallka (1045-1070) 
1 (Known date 

1059 A.E.) 


Cfimundarfija (1070-1100) 
(Known d. 1079, 
1080 & 1100 A.E.) 
Viiayar&ja (1100-1125) 
Known d. 1108 & 1109 A. D.) 


JALOR BRANCH. 

Our knowledge about the Param^ras of Jalor is also 
very scanty. Candana, the son of V5.kpatir&,3a, is t e 
first prince of this branch. He was followed by T)evar&.ja, 
Aparfijita, Vijjala, Dharfivarsa and Vlsala. An inscrip- 
tion ' of Visala’s reign has been discovered in the wall 
of a building called “Topkhana”, at Jalor. The record 
was issued in Sam, 1174 = 1117 A. H., on the occasion 


I I, A., Vol LXII, p.41 ; Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Western Circle, 1909, p. 54 - 
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of the installation of a golden jar in the temple of 
Sindhur&jes'vara by Malaradevl, queen of Visala. Nothing 
is known about the successors of Visala. 

The dynasty was overthrown by the C&hamanas of 
Nadol in the latter part of the 12th century A. D. 
Mdt& Nensl relates that the CS-hamItna Kirtipdla, 
younger brother of the king Kelhana (1161-1192 A. D.), 
wrested Jflbfilipura (Jalor) from the Pararaftras, After 
this conquest, the seat of the C^hamflna government was 
transferred from Nadol to Jalor. 

Assuming 1117 A. D. as the year of the accession of 
Visala, if a reign of twenty-five years is allotted to each 
generation, the genealogy of the Jalor branch stands 
thus : 


vAkpatirIja 

1 

A. D. 

( 972-997 ) 

1 

Candana 

1 

( 992 „ ) 

1 

Devar^ja 

t 

(1017 „ ) 

1 

Apai'Ajita 

1 

(1012 „ ) 

1 

Vijjala 

1 

(t067 „ ) 

1 

Bh^r^varsa 

I 

(1092 „ ) 

Visala 

(1117-1112; 


BHINMAL BRANCH. 

The Bhinmal branch of the Paramftras played a 
considerable part in the history of this period. The 
princes of this family designated themselves the rulers of 
J^iarumandala.' Their territory extended up to Balmer, 
in the Jodhpur State, on the west, and their capital was 

I Kiradu inscription— unpublished. 
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at ^rira^la, the modern Bhinmal, in Jodhpur State, one 
hundred miles south-west of Jodhpur itself. 

Our main source of material for building up the 
short history of this family is the mutilated Kiradu 
inscription.’^ 

As has been remarked above,’ Sindhur^ja’s son 
Ddsala obtained his territory of Marumandala from his 
uncle V^kpatirfbja, in the latter part of the tenth 
century A, D. After one reference to this prince, a few 
lines in the Kiradu inscription are illegible, as they are 
totally broken. Next we come across the name of the 
prince Devarftja. An inscription ’ of his reign has been 
discovered. It is dated Sam. 1059 = 1002 A. D., and was 
issued when the king was residing at SrlmMa (i, e. 
Bhinmal). 

DevfLraja seems to have established friendly relation 
with the C5.ham5,nas of S^kambhari after the defeat 
of the MMava king Sindhur^ja by the Caulukya 
Cfbmundarflja. * His inscription relates that he pleased 
one Durlabhar^ja by his military achievement. Dur- 
labha was, in all probability, the C5,ham&na king of the 
same name, the younger brother of Vigraharaja, who 
ruled in the latter part of the tenth century A. D. 

After the mention of Devar5,ja, some lines in the 
Kiradu inscription are again found broken, I think we 
miss in them the name of Dhamdhuka. Next comes 
Krsnar&ja. Two inscriptions of his reign have been 
discovered. 


1 Kirdu inscription. 

2 Vide ante, p, 23. 

3 ^rimaiavasthita-raah&rijadhir&ja-^ri-Devar&ja 

(unpublished). 

4 Vide ante p. 79. 
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The first is found on a pillar of a rest-house, east of 
the temple of Baraji, in the town of Bhinmal. ’ It was 
issued in Sam. 1117 = 1060 A. D., when MahAr^IjAdhir^ja 
Sri-Krsnar^ja, son of Dhamdhuka, grandson of Bevar^ja 
of the Param^ra race, was ruling at Srim&la. Its object 
is to register the fact that five personages, viz. 
Kirin^ditya (Kiran^ditya ?) and V^nl Dhamdhaka, sons 
of Jela of the Dharkuta family, Dada Hari, son of 
M&dhava, Bhamdhanaka, son of Dharap.acanda and 
Dharan&ditya, son of Sarvadeva of the Th^kh&ta race, 
undertook the work of repairing the temple of the 
Sun-god named Jagatsv^mi. After the completion of 
the work, a Brahman named JejAka made at his own 
cost a golden jar and placed it on the temple. The king 
Krsnar&ja, in order to meet the expenses of the temple 

ordered that a certain village in ^ri - purlyA-ma^idala 

should pay to it yearly 20 drammas. He also granted 
for the same purpose a plot of land and a droflia from 
his store (of the crops) in the village of Sacaliy^. The 
grant was executed by Candana. 

The second inscription,’ dated Sam, 1123=1066 
A. D., was found on a pillar of the temple of Jagsvdrai 
at Bhinmal. It also mentions the name of Krsiaar&ja 
as ruling in Srlmdla, and designates him as mahArd^jS,- 
dhirAja. It registers the names of a number of servants 
of the officers of religion in the service of the God 
Cafldtsa MahAdeva, and records the gift of a certain 
number of drammas by the Brahmans GugA and VAhata 
in favour of the above deity. 

The decline of the power of the ParamAra govern- 
ment at BhArA in the sixth decade of the eleventh century 


I Bom. Gaz., Vo), I, Part I, p, 472. 

3 A portion of the name of the province is missing. 
3 Bom. Gaz,, Vol, I, Part I, p. 473. 
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left the Caulukya Bhima free* to ravage its collateral 
branches in Marwar and Abu. Krsnar&.ja’s military 
strength was too insignificant to check the onward 
march of the Caulukyas. He fell a captive into the 
hands of Bhima and was thrown into prison. In this 
terrible calamity he obtained his release through the 
help of the CS,hamflnas of Nadol. In the Sundha hill 
inscription ' king B^laprasMa, the successor of Anahilla, 
is stated to have forced Bhima to release Krsnadeva. 
Bhima closed his reign in 1063 A. D. The Bhinmal 
inscription, dated 1066 A. D., referred to above, proves 
that Krsnar^ja after his release regained his throne and 
ruled his territory as an independent monarch. He was 
followed by Soechirfija, Udayarlija and Somesvara. 

The Kiradu inscription, dated Sam. 1218 = 1161 
A, H., was issued during the reign of the last-mentioned 
prince. 

In the middle of the twelfth century A. D., the 
C^ham^^nas of Nadol seem to have wrested from him 
the territory of Kiradu, with the assistance of the 
Caulukya Kumfirapfbla. The C&hamft,na Alhana, a 
feudatory of the Caulukyas, issued an inscription, dated 
Sam. 1209 = 1152 A, D., from Kiradu. ^ 

KumfirapMa’s victory over the Ajmer king Arpor^ja 
brought a period of great prosperity to the Gujarat 
empire. But Vigraharflja (1153-1164 A, D.), the suc- 
cessor of Arnorftja, a powerful military leader, invaded 

1 Jajfie bhubhrt tad anu tanayas tasya Va (B4) lapras4do 

Bhima 

-k?m4bhrc-carana-yugaIi-marddana-vy&jato yah 

kurvan pid^m ativa (ba) latayi mocay&masa karS- 
g4rad bhumipatim api tatha Krfnadevabhidhanam H v. li, 

(E. I. Vol. IX. p. 76 ) 

2 Unpublished. 

3 E. I., Vol. XI. p. 43. 
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the territory of the Caulukyas, and is said to have 
converted Naddilla (Nadol) into a nadav^la {i. e. bed 
of reeds) and Jftvfllipura (Jalor) into Jv&,l^pura {i. e. a 
city of flame). ' He also reduced many small villages 
of his enemy to hamlets. ^ 

Somes'vara probably took advantage of this disturbed 
condition of things in Marwar to regain his ancestral 
territory of Kiradu, with the assistance of the Cflhamfb- 
nas of Ajmer. 

Somesvara appears to have been succeeded by 
Jayatasiha. An inscription of Jayatasiha’s (Jayata- 
simha’s) reign ^ has been discovered on a pillar in the 
temple of Jagsvfirai, at Bhinmal. It records that, in 
Sam. 1239, As'vina, = 1182 A. D., October, in the vic- 
torious reign of the Mah&iAjaputra Jayatasiha, at 
Srim^a, a certain person, viz. Aravas^ka Vahiyapa, the 
Guhila, son of PramahidA, gave to Vfllakadeva one 
dramma in cash. 

The Eajput bard describes jaitsi as a Param^ra, 
ruling in Abu. * He is also mentioned as a contempo- 
rary of the Caulukya Bhima II (1178-1239 A.D.) and the 
C&.ham&na Prthvir&ja III, son of Somes'vara, the king of 
Ajmer (1179-1193 A, H.). It is evidently an error on 
the part of the bard to describe him as the king of Abu, 
where Dh^r^varsa ruled from 1162 to 1227 A. D. in 
unbroken continuity. The bard relates to us an interest- 
ing incident, ^ which resulted in a terrible fight between 
Jaitsi and the C^ham&na Prthvlr&ja III on one side and 
Bhima II on the other. 

1 J A. S. B., Vol. LV, p. 41. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I. Part I, p. 474. 

4 Forbes Ed. by Rawlinson, Vol. I, p. 202. 

5 Ibid., pp. 202 seq. 
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The story runs that Jaitsl^ had a very beautiful 
daughter, Ichanikum^ri, who was betrothed to Prthvi- 
r^ja III, and that Bhima II, hearing about her extreme 
beauty, determined to have her himself for wife. He 
sent an ambassador to the Param^ra chief, demanding 
the hand of his daughter, but Jaitsi and his son Salakha 
refused to comply with this request, as the princess was 
already betrothed to the Cfihamana prince. This infu- 
riated Bhima, and he ordered the invasion of Abu, 
Jaitsi, finding his strength quite inadequate to check 
the progress of the mighty Caulukyas, solicited the 
Cfiham^nas for assistance. The Cahamfinas took up 
his cause with great zeal, but, in the battle that ensued, 
the Param&ra chief and his son were forced to surrender 
Abu after which they fled to Marwar. Bhima then ad- 
vanced upon Ajmer, and having slain its king Some* 
svara, returned to Gujarat. But Prthvirfija took over 
the government of his deceased father and wuthin a 
short time, invaded Gujarat with a strong force. He 
defeated the Caulukyas and avenged his father’s death 
by killing Bhima. 

The above story probably contains some amount of 
historical truth, notwithstanding the fact that there are 
in it some gross inaccuracies, Bhima II, who ruled from 
1178 to 1239 A. D., was certainly not killed by 
Prthvir^ja III. That this CS-hamfina king did invade 
Gujarat about this period, is borne out by a contemporary 
record. The Pfbrtha-parflkrama relates that the Para- 
ma,ra Dhfira,var8a, ruler of Abu, who was a feudatory 
of Bhima II, repulsed a night-attack by Prthvirftja, the 
king of j&Agala. ' 

Jayataslha’s reign came to an end shortly after that 
event. He seems to have been succeeded by his son 


I Vide ante, p. 310. 
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Salakha. The fall of the House of Ajmer, in 1193 A D., 
left the Param^ras of Bhinmal in a state of helplessness. 
The CAhamfbnas of Nadol took the earliest opportunity 
to fall upon them and deprived them of their territory. 
The Sundha hill inscription relates that the Cdham^Ina 
Udayasimha ruled over NaddAla, J^vAlipura, M^davya- 
pura, V4gbhataraeru, SAraca^da, Ratahrada, Keda, 
K^raasainya, Srimdla^ Ratnapura and Satyapura. ' Three 
inscriptions of his reign, dated Sam. 1262, 1262, 1271) 
1305 ( = 1206, 1218 and 1249), were issued from 
Srim^la. ’ Thus we find that the two collateral branches 
of the Paramflras in Marwar were deprived, almost 
simultaneously, of their political power by the C4ham&- 
nas of Nadol, at the end of the twelfth century A. D. 


1 E. I., Vol, IX, p. 73. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Vol, I, Part I, pp. 474-476. 
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APPENDIX. 

I 

Two inscriptions of the imperial Param 4 ra dynasty have of 
late been brought to light. One belongs to Bhoja and the other 
to Jagaddeva. They are as follows : 

A. Depalpur copper-plate inscription of Bhoja, 

DATED S. 1079' 

The inscription was found in the possession of a person 
residing in Depalpur, 24 miles north-west of Indore. It is dated 
Sam. 1079, 14th day of the Caitra = March, 1022 A. D. It 
records that Bhoja, from his residence at Dh 4 r&, granted some 
lands in (the village of; KirikaikA, belonging to the western 
pathaka of Ujjain to a Brahman Vacchala, who hailed from 
Manyakheta, 

The village, referred to above, is to be identified with the 
modern village of Karki, in the Depalpur Pargana, on the 
Cuambal, about six miles from the town of Depalpur, and forty 
miles south-west of Ujjain. 

2. The Jain AD Stone inscription of Jagaddeva ^ 

The stone slab containing the inscription is lying in the 
court-yard of a temple in the village of Jainad, six miles from 
Edalabad in the Nizam’s Dominions. This is a record of the 
reign of the king Jagaddeva. It registers that Padm&vati, the 
wife of LolArka, a chief under the king Jagaddeva, founded a 
temple of Nimv^ditya in the agrahara, Lol&rka was the son of 
Gunar&ja and the grand-son of Mahcndu. They belong to the 
DAhfraa family. It is stated that Jagaddeva’s father was Uday 4 - 
ditya, and his paternal uncle (pitrvya) was Bhoja. Jagaddeva is 

1. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI 11 , 193 J, p- 305. 

2. Ujjayini-pas'cima-pathakdntapdti. 

3. Annual Report of the Arch. Dep., H. E, H. the Nizam's Dominions, 
1927-28, p. 23 


( ii ) 


said to have conquered Andfrra and defeated the king of Cakra- 
durga. He entered the city of Dorasaraudra, and struck terror 
into the heart of the king of Malahara, 

The verse lO reports that “even now the flood-tide of tears 
of the wives of the Gurjara heroes manifests day and night in the 
cave of the Arbuda mountain the twang of the bow ofjagad- 
deva, as if it were the recitation of prayers in the form of the 
stories of the valour of Jayasimha.” It gives us to understand 
that Jagaddeva undertook an expedition against Gujarat long 
time before the inscription was composed. It further implies that 
he fought the battle on behalf of one Jayasimha This Jayasimha 
is to be identified with the king of the same name who succeed- 
ed to the throne of Bhoja, It has been discussed in chapter V 
that Jayasimha was accompanied by his cousin during 

his expedition against Andhra. This cousin may very reason- 
ably be identified with Jagaddeva. 

Jainad inscription is the only known record of the reign of 
Jagaddeva. It proves that the southern boundary of the 
Param&ra kingdom once extended upto the Edalabad District of 
the Nizam’s Dominions. 


II 

It has been endeavoured to explain (p. g) why the 
Paramaras being members of the well kndwn Rastrakflta 
family did not designate themselves as the Ra.strakutas. In 
this connection I draw the attention to the fact that the 
GShadavdIas being R 4 .strakutas never called themselves as such 
(cf. Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes. Vol. 
Ill, pp. 259—266). 

Ill 

It has been suggested that RadupAti, the chief of which 
was an adversary of Siyaka II, may be a wrong contraction of 
Rclstrakuta, But it is better to take that as identical with 
Rodapadi, a province, which was situated in the neighbourhood 
of the mhalarnandala and Maiava (Cunningham, A. S. R., 
Vol. IX, p, 104.) 
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169, 194 199. 313. 3 ’4. 
325. 348, 350 

N4ga, 66-70, 73, 75' 76, 207, 

301, 332 

Nagabhata I, n 
NAgabhata II, 12-17, 24, 32, 39 
Nagadeva, 93, 9+ 

Nagadraha, 85 
Nagajhari, 84 
Nagara, 95 
Nagardhana, 143 
Nagarkot. lOi 
Naharwala, 312 
NalatarAga, 84 

Nalakacchapura, 209 223, 239, 
253, 292, 294 
Namamalik-a 278 
Nanaka 222, 322 
Na- divardha- a I43 
Narapati 282 

Narapatijayacarya, 282 
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Narasimha, Kalacuri king, i/L 2 
Narasiinha I, Haysala king, 
172 

Narasimha I, Ganga king, 243 
Narasiinha Haysala feudatory, 

193 

Narav&hana, 152, 158, 160-162, 
164, 167, 247,248, 251. 252, 
271, 280 

Nftrayana, 16?, 163 
Narmada, 12, 13, 18, 123, 202 
NarmadApura, 185, 186, 239 
Narwar, 221 
Nasir-ud-din, 221, 225 
Nattap 4 saka, 339 
Navasahasihka-carita, i, 10, 15, 
27, 28, 40, 42, 47. 63, 6s, 
66, 77, 78, 207, 185, 288, 
289 

Nay^padra, 84 
Nemin&tha, 318 
Nilagirimandala, 184 
Nilakanthesvara, 137, 264 
Nimar, 187 
Nina-Diksita, 38 
Nityamahoddyota, 293 
Nudimala, 324 

Oddavisaya, 95 
Odraka, 14 
Ojha, G. S., 90, 299 
Orasa, 327 
Orissa, 14 
Osv^Is, 6 

Padmagupta, i, 96, 27, 29, 44, 
52-55, 63-65, 68, 69, 72, 
71 . 75 - 78 > 80, 218 
Fadmapala, 106 
Padmasimha, 294 


Pagara, 202 
Paial?.cc''ii, 42, 283 
Palanpur, 325 
Piilas, 14, 39, [44 
Palasavada, 1 13 
Palhana, 332 
Palhavihilra, 3 20 
Pali, 384 
Pallava, 114, 162 
PampAbhirata, 34 
P 4 i aci, 320 
Panasi, 339 
Pdndyas, 57, 158, 168 
PApa, 294 
Paramiirdip, 140 
Paiiksara, 240 
ParAvasu, 240 
Param Dev, 100 
P&rijdtamanjarJ, 27, 61, 205, 
206, 271 

Parimala, S5, 288 
PAithaparakrama, 310, 318, 

336. 349 

PiVthavihara, 3 T9 
Parva mountain, 203 
Pasra, 24 

Pasulakhetaka, 339 
PAtala, 67 
Pathari, 18 
Peddavegi, 14 

Perma Jagadekamalla 11 , 150 
Phiiini, 32S 
Phool, 139 
Phulahali, 305, 327 
Pidividi, 201 

Piiigala-Candah sutra, 290 
Piplianagar, 201 
Pipparika, 45 
PiSaca tirtha, 45, 46 
Powargarh, 8 
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Poysala, 128, 129 
Prabandhacaturviiiisati, 217, 
316 

Prabandhacintamani, 26, 28, 44, 
58, 60, 1 13, 276 
Prabh&bakacarita, 15 
Prabhdcandra, 250 
Pr^gv&ta, 141, 200, 329 
Prahiadana, 188, 310, 311, 3 i 7 i 
321, 355 . 336 

Prahl 4 danapura, 319, 320, 328 
PranayaratnAkara, 293 
Pratapasimha, 233, 322, 323 
PratyiikhyAnabhAsya, 296 
Prthvideva, 30 
Prthviriija III, 310, 348, 349 
Prthvirdjavijaya, in, 130. I 3 i» 
165 

PrAyaScittaviveka, 279 
Ptolemy, i 
Puni, 24 

Punjab, 14, 16, 29, 109 
Purnabhadra, 320 
PurnapAla, 20, 21, 108, ii 7 > 

299. 332. 333 
Puri, 97, 98 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak, I 97 « 218 

314 

Raghunandan, 279 
Rahatgarh, 223 
RAjabrahamapuri, 178, 239 
Rajamayana, 127 
RAJarAja, 126, 139 
RAjar^ja I, Cola king, 5 ^ 
RajaAekhara, 33 
Rajatarangini, 274 
RAJendra (Kulottunga cola I), 

125 


R&jendra cola I, 72, 91, 95, 102 
Rajimatibipralambha, 293 
RAjyadeva, 160 

RAjyapAla, Pratikara king, 103- 
lOS 

RAjyapAla, Caulukya Governor, 

175 

RAmabhadra, 25, 32 
Ramacandra, Yadova king, 229 
RAmacandra, i 8 r 
Ramingada, 65, 66, 69, 70, 7 Si 

76 

RAmapAla, 144, 146, I 47 
Ramathas, 33 
RAmeSvara, 258 
Ranadhavala, 139 
Ragarangabhima, 62 
Ranastambhapura, 225, 227 

230, 322, 324 
RAnAyani, 241 
Rapson, 147 

Rasikasanjtvani, 47 , 276, 280 
RasmAlA, 6, 65 

RAstrakuta, 19, 24, 31-33, 35 , 
36, 39, 41-43. 56, 67, 74, 
289 

Ratanpur, 30 
Ratnacuda, 68 
Ratnadeva, 30 
Ratnaraja, 30 
RatnAvati, 67, 68, 70, 76 
Rawlinson, 65 
Rebar, 24 
RevA, 185, 202 
Kgveda-pratisAkbya, 291 
Rikamra, 24 
Robeda, 327 
^abbapailcasika, 283 
RudapAti, 42 
Rudra, 258 
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Rudr^itya, 46, 49, 59i 60, 

159, 244 
Rugviniscaya 

Sabuktigin, 99 
S4da, 88, 1 12 
Sagra, 24 
SAhasamalla, 209 
SAhavAhana, 109, 11 1 
Sahasran4mastavana, 293 
Sahibavandina, 193 
Sahila, no 
Sahilav^da, 305, 327 
Sahira, 85 

Sakambhan, 54. lUi I3i> 165, 
182, 310, 345 
dakapura, 201 
Saktikumara, 50 
Sala, no, 327 
Salakha, 349 
Salakhana, 202 
S^lav^hana, no 
Salahana, 166 
Salhana, 166 
Sallakaana, 161, 292 
Salman, 156 
Samalavarman, 157 
S&mantasimha, Guhila King, 
188, 31 1, 342 
Samara Rasa, 320 
Samarasimha, 322 
Samgama, 86 
Samgaraakhetaka, 85 
Samgamanagara, 87 
^amkaragana, 49 
Sampal, 24 

Samudraghosa, 251, 252 
Ssngha curakhya bh^syavrtti, 
296 

S^ndilya, 240 


J^ankama, 191 
^ankha, 212-215 
^arikhapala, 67, 73 
Sankh^yana, 241 
^ankala, 24 
SAntara, 150 
S4ntu, 162 

SapAdalaksa, 138, 19S, 292 
Sarasvati, 153, 154, 156, 20 1, 
20$, 292 

Sarasvatisth^na, 240 
Sdrarigadeva, 229, 230, 323 
Saranti, 328 

iSarngadharapaddhati, 275, 286, 

289, 318 
Sarvadeva, 282 
SarvakalS, 208 
Sas&nkasftti, 66 
Saslkhanda, 68, 73, 7$ 

70 

Sasik&nta, 75 
Sat4juna, 188, 210, ni 
Sfttav&hana, 250 
Satyar^ja, 331 
Satyapura, 350 
Satyasraya, 89 
Saty avail, 139 
Saubhagyadevi, 304 
Saur^stra, 15, 38, 168, 198, 299, 
316 

Sauravira, 133, 134 
Savairi, 201, 292 
Savda, 202 
Sayana, 279 
Selluka, 86 
Sembalapuraka, 46 
Shah Hussain, 

Shihab-ud-dio, 194, 292, 31 2i 

313 

Shujalpur, 201 
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SiddhanAtha, 266 
Siddhapura, 153 
SiddharAja, 140, 153, 154 163, 
167, 169, 245, 251 
Siddhapancasika, 296 
Siddha sandikastava, 296 
Sihadadeva, 83, 327, 342 
Sihaka, 31 

Sikhandaketu, 68, 75 
Siladhaval 4 c&rya, 319 
Siiaharas, 74, 75, 96, 97, 126 
Simhadantabhati, 37.47 
Simhala, 162, 315 
Sindhur&ja, 23, 27, 37, 44 . 47 . 
64, 65-69, 75-81, 83, 96, 99, 
112, 117, 207, 208, 212, 
2i7i 288, 341, 345 
Sindhavadeva, 136 
Sindhur^jeSvara, 344 
Sindhusindhu. 112 
Singhana, 208, 209, 210-217, 
220, 222 
^ipr^, 27 
Sita, 28 
Sitadevi, 242 
Siyaka I, 29, 30 
Slyaka If, 22, 36-41, 43 - 45 > 47 . 

48, 57 , 77 . 88, 94 
Sivasimha, 305 
^obhana. 63, 284 
iSobhita, 51 
Sobhita, 323 
Socciraja, 347 
Sodhas, 24 
Sohada, 19S 
Sofia, 110 
SolAnki, 2, 139 
Somadeva, 191, 201 
Somanatha, icx), 199 
Sotnasaubhagya, 317* 4^0 


Somasimha, Adu king, 21, 321, 
322 

Somesvara I, Cdlukya king, 92- 
94, 98, 1 17, 123, 124, 130 
167 

Sotneilvara II, Calukya king, 

127, 137 

Somesvara IV, Calukya king, 
191 

SomeSvara, Naga king, 71, 73 > 

76 

Somesvara, Bhinmal king, 347, 
348 

Somesvara, 311, 312, 318 
Somasimha, 316, 317, 321, 332 
Sorathia, 24 
Sr&ddhadina krtya, 296 
Sr^vanabhadra, 86 
Sravak^c^ra, 290 
Sridhara, 341 
Sridharad^sa, 285 
^rimaia, 329, 345, 346, 345, 
350. 

^rimatAmahabu, 327 
iSrinatha ghosi, 299 
^rngapura, 240 
Srisarman, 35 
SrivAda, 85 
Stambha, 212 
Stambhadeva, 294 
Stambhana, 197 
Stein, A, 274 
Sthalimandala, 83, 84 
SthAnaka, 74 
SthAneSvara, 84 240 
Stirling, lOi 
SubhAsitavali, 289 
SubhAsita ralnasamdoha, 63 
Subhatavarman, 195-200, 205, 
208, 212, 252 
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Subhata, 

* 9 , 

Sudhammetistava, 396 
SudarSana-carita, 296 
Suklatirtha, 113 
Suktimukt^vali, 318 
Sukrtakirtikallolini, 114, 197, 
312 

Sukrtasamkirttana, 114, 119, 

167, 309 

Saiapani, 297, 333 
Sulhana, 166 
Sumati-sadhara, 341 
Sumdira, 258 
Sundara, 288 
Sundari, 283 
Suracandra, 350 
Sur&ditya, 86, 88, 109, in 
Surasani, 164 
Surat, 96 

SuratUotsava, 130, 182, 319 
Suraprabha, 252 
Suvega, 216 
SuvTttatilaka, 276 
Svetapida, 86, 123 
^ydmaladevi, 141, 143 

Tabaquat-i-Akbari, 100 
Tabaquat-i-Nasiri, 221, 312 
Tad dr, 45 

Taiia II, 43, 49, 55, 57, 59, 61- 
63, 89, 90, 189 
Taiia III, 150, 189, 121 
T4jul Ma’dsir, 313 
Tak4risth4na, 240 
Tdmraparni, 151 
T4pasa, 248 
Tapti, 202 
Taraori, X94 
Tattvaprakasa, 278 
Tazjiutul AmsSr, 22 


Tejahpala, 197, 216, 219, 32I, 
334 

Th4kh4ta, 346 
Than a, 74 
Th4r4padrapura, 51 
Thatthasika, 84 
Thikkarik4, 164 
Tilakamanjari, 283, 284 
Tilanga, 168 
Timingala, 154 
Tinisapadra, 46 
Tirabhukti, 102 
Tod, I, 109 
Took Toda 132 
Trigarta, no 
Trilocanap41a, 78, 96, 105 
Tripuii, 14, 24, 26, 49, 50, lOi, 
102, 145, 24s 
Trisastismrli, 219, 293 
Trivikrama, 278 
Turuaka, lOO, 107, no, 114, 
151. 19s. 230, 313 
Tumana, 76 

Udalesvara, 175 
Udaya, 157 

Uday4ditya. 128, 131-134, 136- 
140, 142, 148, 150, 159, 186, 
241, 243, 246, 248, 256-258, 
260, 280 

Uday4ditya, davdanayaka, 128 
Udayapur, 129, 137, 138, 175, 
21 1, 232, 246, 256, 257 
Udayar4ja, 347 
Udayasimha, 316, 353 
Udayavarraan, 172, 178 180, 
181, 184-186, 209, 271 
UdayeSvara, 138 
Udayin, 294 
Udhapuram, 129 
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UdicyadeSa, 159 
Udumbara-visaya, V35 
Ugradamaga, 301 ,326 
Ujjayin, 2, lO, ii, 14, 26, 27, 32, 
54. 35. 45. 46. 63, 64, 84, 
93. 99. “4, 157. 164-167. 
170, 203, 218, 230, 239, 246, 
248, 253, 258, 281, 282, 284, 
295. 303. 333 . 337 
Ukelanandana, 223 
Ullabha, 34 
Umaratha, 175 
Umata, 24 
Umbaraniki, 328 
Utpdapura, 210 
Umja, 24 

Un, 137. 250, 262, 263 

UpadeSa-tarangini, 319. 332 
Uparahada, 223 

Upendra, i, 18-21, 24. 25, 28 
29, 3 b 291. 337 

Upendrapura, 160 
Uthavanaka, 164 

Utkala, 147 

Utpala. 46, 47 . 5 °. 52 . 53 . 57 . 

58, 61, 276, 28s, 298 
Uttaraacola, 56 
Uttaracha, 327 
Uttar^yana, 201, 202 
Usavala. 329 
Uvata, 291 

Vadaja, 44 

Vadanda, 164, 185, 224 
Vadnagar, 38 

V^ada, 30, 4 b 77 . 83. 124. 211. 

337 . 343 
V&ghbhata, 226 
Vigbhatameru, 35 ° 

Vighela, 229, 322, 324, 325 


V 4 hada, 305 
V 4 hirahadi, 321 
Vaidya, C. V., 29 
Vaidyan&tha, 175, 191 
Vairisimha I, i, 8, 29, 30 
Vairisimha, II, 20, 32, 36, 39, 
104 

Vairisimha, Pragvaia king, 141. 
142 

V&jasaneya, 241 
V&jasaneya samhitA, 291 
Vijimadhyamdint, 241 

Vajra, 70-73. 75 . 76 
Vajr&gar, 70 
Vajr^hkusa, 67, 68, 70 
Vajrata, 31. 291 
V^lkalav 4 si, 248 
V&kpati 1,9. 29. 3 b 44 . 45 
Vakpati II, 9. '8. 21, 23, 28, 31, 
47-51. 53-58. 63-65, 78-80, 
82,<?3, 89, loi, in. 246, 
275*277. 285, 298, 343. 345 

Vallabhadeva, 47 . 276. 289 

Vallabharaja, 112-114 

Vallabhar^ja, 112-114 

Vallabhesvara, 264 

K&tnana, 83 

Vamanasv 4 mi, 164 

Vanar&ja. 6 

Vandiga, 62 

Vanga, 14. *7. 253 

Vanksu, 152. 154 

Vappairiya, 9 

Vapullaka, 123 

V^tfan, 126 

V 4 r^nasv, 248 

Vardhamana, 282, 289 

Vardham&napura, 170. 231. 239 

Varendra, I 44 

Vartnan, 242 
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Vasana, 305, 327 
Vasant^cArya, 45 
VasantalilA, 206, 207 
Vasantavil^a, 197, 212, 277 
Vasantotsava, 205 
Vasistha, 12, 24 
Vastupaia, 197, 213-217, 253, 

277. 316, 320 
Vata, 215 
Vatakhetaka, 171 
Vatanagara, 333 
Vatapadraka, 83 
Vatapura, 301, 328, 331 
Vatsa, 240 
VatsarAja, ii, 13, 15 
V^ts 4 yanaj 291 
Vayir&garam, 151 
Veipgi, 14, 125, 126, 150 
Vic^lrasrenl, 112 
Vidarbha, 288 

Vidy 4 dhara, Candella king, 103, 
105 

VidyAdhara, a tribe, 68, 69, 73- 

75 

Vidy^nanda suri, 253 
VidyApati, 278 

VigraharSja, Cakamana king, 3, 

54. 309. 345. 347 
Vigrahar^ja, Badari king, 301 
Vihala, 327 
Vijaya, 303 
Vijayftditya III, 70 
Vijay 4 ditya VII, 126 
Vijayapala, 104, 161, 165 
Vijayar^ja, 305, 342 
Vijayasimha, 141 
Vijaya s&dh^ra, 341 
ViJayaSri, 68, 203, 205, 207 
Vijaisi, 307 
Vijjala, 343 


Vikkalam, 127 
Vikramacola, 161 
Vikrama-colan-ulla, 161 
Vikram^ditya V, 50, 52, 61, 89- 

91 

Vikramdditya VI, 61, 74, 98, 
124, 127, 137, 143, 147-149. 
276 

VikramMka-Carita, 74, 90, 92, 
120, 207 

Vikramasimha, loS, 303 
Viluhaja, 85 

Vimala, 116, 300, 331, 333, 334 
Vinayacandra, 292 
Vindhyamandala, 185 
Vindhyavarman, 189-191,194, 
195, 208, 252, 310 
Vira-Ballila, 208 
Viradhavala, 213, 217, 219, 222, 

253. 277, 29s, 315-317. 321, 

334 

ViranAka, 85 
Viranarayana, 226 
Virapaia, 323 
VirarAjendra, 126 
Virudar&ja, 127 
Virya, 139 
Viryar 4 ma, ili, 13 1 
Visala, 221-223, 229-230, 324, 
343. 344 

Visalagr&ma, 84, 240 
VisAIakirti, 292 
Visayav&di, 126 
Visnu, 150. 284, 285 
Visnuvardhana, 148, 149 
ViSvamitra, i 
Vi^veSvaraSambhu, 247 
Vodasira, 185 
Vrsabhanand^cSrya, 250 
Vy%)ura, 159 
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WAghela, 139 
Wainganga, 71, 72, 76 
Was&f, 228 
Wolseley Haig, icx) 

Yidava, 61, 62, 125, 192, 209, 
218, 222 

Yijfiadhara, 185 
Y 4 !iiakastuti, 297 
Yasahkarna, 108, 145 
YaSahp 41 a, loj, 107 
Yasodhavala, 

YaSobhata, 65 


Y^sovarman, Paramara king, 
162-170, 178, 179, 181, 182, 
184, 185, 2C2 

Yasovarman, Candella king, 35, 
SO, 103 

YaSovarman, Paramara officer, 
86 

Yavana, loi 
YogarAja, 39, 40 
YogeSvarar 4 si, 248 
Yogesvari, 288 
Yuktikalpataru, 278 
YuvarAja II, 49, 50, loi, 102 
Yuyam Yuvatvam etc, 296 


The End. 





